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PERFECT    CONSTRUCTION 
SIMPLE    ADJUSTMENT. 
FINEST    MATERIAL. 
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[Registered  as  »  Newspaper  for  transmission  through  the  Post.] 


MRS.  WILMER,   London  Face  and  Hair  Specialist. 

Note  Address:    272     BOURKE     STREET, 
Next  Miller'St  corner  Bourke  and  Swanston  Sts.,  Melbourne. 

POUUS.  10  am.  to  6  p.m.  daily,  Saturdays  included.  Kar  TAliE  LIFT,   running  Saturday. 
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AN     INTRCOLICTION     GIVING     AN     ACCOUNT    OF     GEOGRAPHIC AL     C/SCp*- 

TERRITORIAL.     CHANGES     IN     THE    NINETEENTH     CEI\\il''' 

By  Dp    J.    SCOTT    K^LiTIE, 

SECRIiTAKY     OK    THK     ROYAL    GEOGRAPHICAL    SOCIETY. 
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AND    COMPLETE    INDEX    TO    63.000    PLACES    NAIVIEL 
Royal  Quarto,  121  by  10  inches,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Olotl'Pric 

HE  PUBLISHERS  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  placing  the  World-Wide  Atlas    to 
educational  purposes,  or  for  reference  in  mercantile  offices,  no  such  compendious  yet  hand'  4; 
from  any  Geographical  Establishment. 
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THE    WORLD- 

AND    SEND 


3    FILL    UP    THE    ORDER-FOR 
I .     ro  A;.y   bookseller. 

Residents  Abroad  can  either  procure  the  Atlas  from  the  Local  Booksellers,  or  remit  8s.  2d.  direc 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  ATLASES,  MAPS,  GLOBES,   WALL  ILLUSTRATIONS,  Etc 


(ESTABLISHED    183-j) 

Geographers    to    the    Queen,    Educational    and    General 
EDINA    WORKS,    EASTER    ROAD,    AND    20    SOUTH    SAINT    ANDREV 


5    WHITE    HART    STREET,    WARWICK    LANE,    LONt) 
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the  public.     For  family  use, 
tlas  of  Maps  has  ever  emanated 

TTACHED   TO   THIS 

the  Publishers  for  a  copy. 

,  oosted  free  to  any  address. 
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STREET,   EDINBURGH. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
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FACIAL    RESEMBLANCE. 


"  D'VOU   BEUSTE  AIL  THIS  ABOUT  A  MAM  BCIKC  DESCEHDED  r»OM   A  UOmCST  ? ' 
'*  YOO   SUKELV    AIH'T  GOT    THE    FACE    TO    DEJfY  IT." 


MARTIN  &  PLEASANCE 

HOMCEOPATHIC 
CHEMISTS, 

180  COLLINS   ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


THE    DEPOT    OF    AUSTRALIA 

FOR    ALL    KINDS    OF 
HOMCEOPATHIC   GOODS. 

MEDICINES,  including  all  the  NEW  and  EAEE  in 

Tincture,  Pilule,  and  other  forms. 

MEDICINE    CHESTS   of   every  description,  from 

lOs.  to  ^12. 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS  :  Eecent  and 
Standard  Works  on  Domestic  and  Scientific 
Homoeopathy. 


MARTIN  &  PLEASANCE  will  be  glad  to  send  their  Illustrated 
C  italogue  to  any  address,  POST  FREE,  or  reply  to  any  communi- 
cation respecting  Homoepathy. 

MEDICINES  SENT  BY  POST  to  any  of  the  Colonies ;  and  Stamps 
of  any  Colony  taken  in  payment. 


ALWAYS  READY  I 


CURE  YOURSELF." 


FOR   THE  TKEAI.MR.NT   OF 

Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Influenza, 

Catarrhal  Deafness,  etc.         Pamphlet  Free. 
Medioator  (size  4  inches,  niikelplafedi  with  Compound  Inhalant  to 
last  four  months,  and  1  tin  Nasal  Ointment,  only  10s.  post  free. 

HOME    CATARRH    CURE    CO., 

231     COL-UNS    STREET.    MELBOURNE. 


THE    NEW 
SQUAR 


B ''QUAKER" 

TURKISH    AND   VAPOR    BATH    CABINET 

For  Hot  Air,  Vapor  or  Medicated   Baths  at  Home. 

25- 

PRESCRIPTIONS    FREE. 

Head  and  Face  St«aming 
Attachment  3s.  6d.  extra. 

All  who  suffer  from 
Rheumatism,    Liver, 
Kidney     or      Bladder 
|:::s.;  troubles,  Catarni,  Ec- 

zema, Obesity,  Night 
Sweats,  etc.,  should 
write  at  once  for  one  of 
.these  wonderful  Cabi- 
nets. Carriage  paid  to 
any  Railway  Station  in 
Victoria,  also  to  Syd« 
nej'  and  Adelaide. 
Pajiphlets  Frbb. 

J.  CHALMERS, 

AiTnoRisED   Agent 
» 

Prkmier  Building, 

2  29   Collins  St., 

Melbourne. 


;deaf 

iiEAB. 


MMON 
SE 


.  .    BY    USING     , 

WILSON'S  i^N 

EAR    DRUMS. 

Wonderful  results  obtained  in  cases  con- 
sidered beyond  any  treatment,  feoft,  com- 
fortable, and  invisible  when  in  use  Head 
Noises  Relieved.  Pamphlets  and  Australian 
Testimonials  post  free. 

J.  CHALMERS,  Sole  Agent, 

229  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


Seotcmber  20.  iqoi. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL 

"TTTE  crani  trtij  purchaser  of  oar  KLEOTRIO  BELTS  and 
''      APPLIANCES  •  trial  of  Thirty  Dayt  fcefore  payment, 

whioh  li  fully  explained    in  our  "  ELECTTRIC   ERA."     Oor 

Eleetrio  Belte  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES In  all  ttagrei,  however 
oaaied,  and  reitore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Murvellout  Eleotrlo 
Belt!  gire  a  tteady  e*otkinf 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  tke 
wearer  through  all  WEAK 
PARTI.  REMEMBER,  we  rl»e 
a  written  ^aran'ee  with  eaoh 
Eleetrio  Belt  that  It  will  per- 
manently oure  yoa.  If  it  does 
Bot  we  will  promptly  return 
the  'uU  amount  paid.  Wt 
mean  exactly  what  we  lay, 
and  do  preoieaty  what  we 
promiie. 

IfOTICE. — Before  purchasing   we   prefet   that    yoa    Mnd 
for  oar  *'  ELECTRIC  ERA"  and  Price  Llit  (poet  free),  giring 
Ulottrattoni  of  difTerent  appliance!  for    BOTH    SEXES,  aleo 
TUTIMONT  which  will  convince  the  meet  tceptical. 
ADDKIS8— 

Qerman  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

CS    ELIZABETH    STREET,    '*YONEY. 


THE  WORLD'S  EMBROCATION, 

THE    FARMER'S    TRUE    FRIEND. 


/ 


A  Household  Necessity.     Should  be  in  Every  Home. 

INVAM  ABl.K.    KOR 

Healing  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises,  Aches,  Pains,  etc. 


A    MARVELLOUS    CURE. 

2S9  Swanston-St.,  Melbourne,  Mav  21,  1900. 
Messrs.  S.  Cox  &  Co.  Dear  Sirs,  -I  hope  you  will  rardon  niP  for 
not  writing:  J'pu  before.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  a  matter  of  ingratitude, 
hut  I  have  waited  until  I  had  thoroug-hly  tested  the  efficiency  of  your 
Solution.  As  you  are  avare,  I  have  suffered  for  years  with  ABSCESS, 
and  though  I'have  tised  scores  of  remedies  it  was  not  until  I  applied 
vour  Solution  that  I  obtained  anything-  like  relief.  I  can  never  be  too 
thankful  that  Providence  brought  in  my  way  the  gentlernan  who  re- 
commended your  invaluable  Solution.  I  am  never  tired  of  introducing 
it  to  my  friends.  Not  only  have  I  used  it  for  abscess,  but  in  cases 
of  cuts  with  brass  rule,  neuralgia,  burns,  rheumatism,  etc.  ;  in  fact  I 
am  never  without  a  iar  both  at  home  and  at  the  office.  Should  anyone 
doubt  my  word  send  them  to  me.  I  will  convince  them.  Yours  grate- 
fully.    "^""^    °     r-r^WT,  r 


JOHN   8.   POWELL. 


Price:    2  6  and  5/-  per  Jar.     (Postage  8d.) 
Obtainable  ever\  where,  or  from  the  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers^ 

SOLOMON  COX  &  CO.,  422  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  testimonials  ;  free  by  return  mail. 


UNDER    THE    ROYAL    PATRONAGE    OF 

H.M.      THE     QUEEN     OF     GREECE.  ,_,  H.R.H.     THE     DUCHESS     OF     SPARTA. 


H.R.H.     PRINCESS     MARIE     OF     GREECE. 
H.R.H.     THE     DUKE     OF     SPARTA. 


H.R.H.     PRINCESS     HOHENLOHE. 
H.R.H.     PRINCE     GEORGE     OF     GREECE 
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HARLENE 


fUigh  Commissioner  of  Crete,  etc.,  etc.) 

E^W AR  D  S 

"  FOR 


THE 


THE    GREAT 

HAIR     PRODUCER    AND    RESTORER. 

The  Finest  Dressing  Specially  Prepared  and 
Delicately  Perfumed. 

A  Luxury  and  a  Necessity  to  Every  Modern  Toilet. 

" HARLEN  E" 

Produces  Luxuriant    Hair.      Prevents   its   Falling  Oft  or 
Turning  Grey.     Unequalled  for  Promoting  the  Growth  of 
the  Beard  and  Moustache.      The  Renowned   Remedy  for 
Baldness.     For  Preserving,  Strengthening,  and  Rendering 
the  Hair  Beautifully  Soft;  for  Eemoving  Scurf,  Dandruff, 
etc.,  also  for  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  Original  Colour. 
Full  Description  and  Direction  for  use  in  20  Languages 
supplied  with  every  Bottle. 
Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  (3  times  2s.  6d.  size)  48.  6d.  per  Bnttle, 
from  Chemists,  Hairdreseers,  and  Stores  all  over  the  Worlc. 


EDWARDS'  "HARLENE"  CO.,  95  &.  96  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


=or  mutual  advantage  when  you  w- ite  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


111. 


TOO    SMART. 
Untie:  "What  is  this  supposed  to  represent?" 
Freddie  :  "Encinb!" 

Uncle :  "  Why  dos't  vou  draw  the  carriages  ? " 
Freddie:  "The  engine  does  that." 


■^^^tai^^i^S^%^ 


THE    EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

UNIVERSAL    CHAMBERS, 

325    COLLINS    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 

Telephone  505. 


"LOOKINQ   FOR  THB   BAND." 

NEW   GEM    Phonogrraph             -  £2     6  O 

STANDARD    Phonograph           -  £5     6  O 

HOME    Phonograph          -            -  £9     O  O 

CONCERT    Phonograph             -  £20    O  O 

EdUon  NEW  PROCES?  Records,  2/6  each.  Send  for  List. 

"Edison  Records  Echo  all  over  the  World." 


^*^«^   &^,S^.^^.o^.,j3a^^^. 
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THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS. 


September  20,  190T. 


THE 


^'  STEEL  STAR 
WINDMILL, 


TRUE    AS    STEEL 

(OF  WHICH  IT  IS  made). 

Is  galvanised  after  being  put  together.  This 
galvanises  every  rivet  and  bolt  in  its  position, 
protecting  the  bolts  and  the  cut  edges  from 
rust.  This  galvanising  business  is  a  great 
feature — increasing  the  life  of  the  MILL. 

YOU    SEE    IT,    DON'T   YOU? 


They  have  ball  beabings,  which  is  another 
valuable  point. 


AGENTS— 


JOHN    DANKS    &    SON     i 

PROPRIETARY    LIMITED, 

Bourke  St.,   Melbourne.        Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


RUBY  KEROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 


Cooking 
•with    CoiTi= 
fort    Abso= 
lutely     un= 
surpassed. 


Simple, 
Effective, 
Economical 
Cleanly. 

Will  do  ALL  THE  COOKINQ  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "Primus." 

Prices  from  38/6  to  70/-. 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

II^OIs^3y^OlTC3-EI^s, 
Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts., 

MELBOURNE. 


The  Primus  Royal  Blue 

A  Kerosene=  Burning 
Gas  Stove.    .    . 


BLUE    FLAME.       'WICKLESS.       ODOURLESS. 

SOMETHING   NEW— not  an   Experiment,  but  a 

TESTED    ARTICLE! 


THIS  Stove  is  a  new  idea  worlced  out  in  a  novel  way,  and  marks 
a  definite  departure  from  previous  methods.     It  differs  so 
entirely  from  anything-  else  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
public,  and  the  results  attained  are  so  remarkable,  thatit  cannot, 
in  fairness,  be  judged  by  anything  which  has  preceded  it. 
When  burning  steadily  at  full  pressure,  the 

**  ROYAL    BLUE'» 

will  consume  a  gallon  of  oil  in  sixteen  hours  per  burner.  It  is  rarely 
necessary,  however,  to  bum  it  at  full  pressure,  as  a  much  smaller 
flame  is  suflScient  for  ordinary  cooking. 

The  cook  can  control  the  flame  absolutely.  It  can  be  made  in- 
tensely hot  or  reduced  in  a  moment  to  the  degree  of  gentle  simmer- 
ing. It  can  be  left  for  hours  at  any  point,  with  the  certainty  that 
it  will  not  vary  perceptibly  in  all  that  time.  There  is  never  any 
puffing  or  blowing,  no  matter  how  wide  open  the  valve  may  be. 

It  is  just  as  available  for  a  (arm,  a  camp,  or  a  boat,  as  for  a  oity 
kitchen. 

It  is  just  as  safe  and  just  as  reliable  in  the  hands  of  a  child  as  ia 
those  of  the  most  skilled  mechanic. 

It  never  carbonizes  or  clogs  up,  because  the  construction  of  the 
burner  makes  it  simply  impossible  for  it  to  do  so. 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    ON    APPLICATION. 


FOY    &    GIBSON, 

130  to  152  SMITH  ST.,  COLLINQWOOD. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  oiease  mention  the  Review  of  Revlewt 


September  20,  1901. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


SCRIBNERS     1/. 

MAGAZINE     Monthly. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Yearly. 


AUSTRALASIAN    BDITION. 

Worid-wide  Reputation  for  Excellence 

Both  Literary  and  Artistic. 

CORDON  &  COTCH,  Publishers. 


FROM  THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  BUCHAX. 

The  Ham  Manor  House, 

Newbury,    Berks. 
To  Arthur  5ale  and  Son. 

Dear  Sirs, — The  Galvanic  Belt  you  sent  me  has  acted 
marvellously  in  my  case.  I  was  suffering  from  ner- 
vousness and  agonising  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  and  the  moment  I  put  on  the  belt  it  relieved  me, 
and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  I  was  free  from  all 
pain.  What  your  Belt  has  done  for  me  is  the  more 
wonderful  as  the  pain  was  so  intense  I  could  not  stand 
erect.  My  digestive  organs  are  stronger,  and  general 
health  improved. 

Yours  faithfully, 

BUCHAN. 


}'AMPHTiET  and  consultation  free.  HALE  &  SON, 
Medical  Galvanists,  105  Regent-street,  London,  W.,  and 
44   CASTLEREAGH-STREET,    SYDNEY. 


The  Cootamundra   Liberal. 

(N.S.W.) 

Circulating  freely  in  Cootamundra,  Gundagai, 
Wallendbeen,  Bethungra,  Moatfield,  Stockinblngal, 
Springdale,  Jugiong,  Jingalee,  Temora,  Adelong, 
Muttama,  and  many  other  places. 


Editor,  E.  DOIDGE. 
Author  of  "  Father  and  Son,"  "  The  Daughters  of 
Eve  " — a  tale  of  the  Maori  War,  "  The  Mystery  of 
Mervellien,"  '*  Marian  Gonisby,"  "  Piwee,  Daughter 
of  Taranui,"  etc. 


WicKHAM   House   Hydropathic   Establishment i 


WICK  HAM    TERRACE.    BRISBANE.    QUEENSLAND. 


Wickham  House  is  situ 
»ted  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sites  in  Brisbane 
directly  opposite  the  parks, 
and,    owing    to    its    eleva 
tion,  open  to  the  exhilar 
ating     breezes     from       al! 
quarters.      It  has  been  de 
signed    and    fitted    for   it> 
peculiar  purpose,  and  is  re 
plete  with  all  modern  re- 
quirements for  the  carry- 
ing   out    of    the    scientific 
treatment  of  Hydropathy. 

HYDROTHERAPEUTIC 
SERVICE. 

Hydropathy     has    made 
great   advances   from    the 


time  ■when  cold  water 
alone  waa  used,  and  Medi- 
cal Electricity  almost  U7 
known.  We  have  nc 
not  only  the  Pack, 
Dripping  Sheets,  Sitz,  but, 
in  addition,  Hot  Air, 
Steam,  Russian,  Hot  and 
Cold  Spray,  Ascending 
Spray,  ^  and  Douche, 
Shower  Rain,  Needle, 
Wave,  Electric  and  Hy- 
dro-Electric, with  Chemi- 
cal, Medicated,  Oxygen, 
Massage  and  Electric  Ma» 
eage,  with  others  as  re- 
quired. 


Resident   Physician 


BINNS    SOUTHAM,    M.D„   M.R.C.S. 


The  climate  of  Brisbane  as  a  winter  health  resort  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  faculty  in  the  South- 
ern States,  whilst  the  superiority  of  the  treatment 
is  now  too  well  known  to  require  further  comment  for 
all  such  diseases  as  Indigestion,  Stomach  and  Liver 
Troubles,  Sciatica,  Rheumatism,  Constipation,  Piles, 
Skin  Diseases,  Kidney  and  Bladder  troubles,  etc. 
"  The  treatment,"  writes  an  old  patient  in  1898,  "  so 
far  from  being  repugnant  to  patients,  is  pleasant  in  the 

Reference  kindly  permitted  to  former  patients. 
T«rma  from  £S3  3s.,  according  to  position  of  room. 


extreme,  so  much  so  that  I  and  other  patients  used  to 
long  for  the  hour  of  treatment,  as  a  heavy  smoker  longa 
for  his  pipe.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  treat- 
ment is  the  cheerfulness  and  airiness  qf  the  surround- 
ings. There  is  no  laying-up  in  state;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  patients  are  encouraged  to  keep 
as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible,  and 
indulge  in  bagatelle  and  other  indoor  amuae- 
ments." 


Prospectus  on  application 
Manager,  Wiclcham  House  Hydro,  Brisbans. 


For  nnutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  heview  of  Reviews. 
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MEMORY  LESSONS 


-^ 


Taught  by  Correspondence.     Easy  to  Learn. 

SUCCESS     CH3E.T.A.IISr. 

js^^^s^  Satisfaction  given  or  Fee  Returned. 

POPULAR    PRICES. 

Send  for  Prospectus,  etc.,  Free 
Inquiry  Solicited. 


I  give  over  600  practical  illustrations  of 
how  to  memorise,  with  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty,   history,    geography,    foieign 
languages,    chemistry,   physiology, 
ledger  folios,  names,  addresses,  and 
^he  theory  of  music,  counterpoint,  etc. 

The  Almanac  for  the  Year 

memorised  in  3  minutes. 


PROF.  BROWN, 

229  COLLINS  ST., 
MELBOURNE,  VIC. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    RECENT    LETTERS: 


MR.  W.  A.  MARSH, 

Journalist,   Sydney. 


"  Your  common  sense  INIemory  System  does  you, 
as  its  author,  infinite  credit.  I  have  just  been  applying 
it  to  the  learning  of  Latin  roots,  and  their  English  sy- 
nonyms, and  am  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  re- 
sults. What  would  have  been  a  task,  because  slow  drud- 
gery, is  now  an  exhilarating  pleasure — a  simple  de- 
light. I  can  already  see  that  the  principles  of  your 
f>ystem  can  be  used  and  applied  in  every  field  of  study 
with  gratifying  success/* 


MR.  E.  J.  W.  CALDECOAT, 
PrincTetown,  Victoria. 


"  T  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  not  wasted  my  money 
or  time  on  your  Memory  Lessons.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
Memory  is  concerned.  [  am  already  a  different  man. 
To  preachers,  speakers,  and  students  in  all  branches 
it  is  simply  invaluable.  I  shall  certainly  recommend 
your  system  wherever  I  can. 


MISS  E.  M.  DA  VIES, 

Teacher,  Kyamba,  N.S.W. 


"  I  have  already  found  your  system  to  be  a  great 
he'p  in  my  studies,  in  fact  it  imparts  a  new  interest 
to  every  branch  of  learning.  By  its  rules  a  list  of  dis- 
connected facts  can  be  easily  fixed  in  the  mind,  so  that 
it  seems  impossible  ever  to   forget   them,"   etc.,   etc. 


MR.  J.  J.  BLACKMORE, 

Teacher,  Balranald,  N.S.W. 


"  I  learnt  the  Memory  system  from  you  THIRTEEN 
years  ago.  Ever  since  then  I  have  applied  it  to  my 
scholastic  work  and  am  quite  satisfied.  ...  1  have 
strongly  advised  my  assistant,  who  is  studying  for  a 
higher  classification,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
svstem." 


'Review  of  Reviews,'' 

October,  1900. 


"Professor  Brown  HAS  COMBINED  THE  GOOD 
POINTS  OF  THE  BEST  SYSTEMS  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  TRIED  IN  AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND." 
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IHAO    BEEN    TURNED    TWICE. 
Tht  Model:  "Jhm  coat  looks  iiiABBV.     Whv  DONlIjrot-  have 

It  TURNED?"  ~~ 


The  Artist:    "Do<vou   think   ihiscoat  has 


THREE    SIDES.' 


r 


FRETWORK, 
CARVING. 

Highest  Awards.  Gold  Medals. 


\ 


BrasSt   Bent  Iron^   Btriiit-wood^   Bamboo^ 
Leather  Work,  and  Picture  Framingf. 


Catalogue,  lOOO  Illustrations,  Post  Free,  6gI. 

GIVEN  AWAY  to  each  purchaser  of  this  Edition  of  our  Cata- 
logue, a  Full-sized  Design  of  the  Bracket  illustrated. 


HAR6ER  BROS., 

Settle,  Yorks,  England. 


^3"   R  Dept. 


"A  PERFECT  Food  for  Infants."  ^ 


Mrs.  ADA  S.  BALLIN, 

Editress  of  Baby, 


Over  70  Years' 


uver  70   T  ears  ^  ^^^ 

Established  Reputation.  ^^^^^9 

For  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS. 


"Very  carefully    prepared    and  highly  nu- 
tritious." —LANCET. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  infants 
and  young  persons." 

Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,  M.D- 

Ez-Presid^it  oj  ilie  Eoiial  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


SWAN 

FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


Are  Willin 
Faithful, 
and  Fast 
Workers. 


USED    IN   THE 


RUSSIAN    IMPERIAL   NURSERY. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Woman's  International   Exhibition, 
London,  1900, 

Manufacturers:    JOSIAH    R.   NEAVE   &  CO., 
Fordingbridge,  England. 


SOLD   BY 
ALL  STATIONERS. 

Insist  on   Having  the 


'SWAN/ 

Catalogues  Post  Free 

Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard, 

93,   Cheapside,  'E.C. 

LONDON,  Eng. 
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A.      BRONNER, 

Spectatlst, 

AUSTRAL  BUILDINGS,  117  COLLINS  STREET  EAST, 

Ranks  foremost  in  treatment  of  Skin  Diseases,  De- 
bility, Heart  Defects,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  and 
Abdominal   Organs,    Prostate   Gland,   etc. 

His  new  treatment  of  Cancer,  Cancerous  Growths, 
Epithelioma,  Rodent  Ulcers,  etc.,  eradicates  these  dread- 
ful complaints  in  an  absolutely  safe  and  permanent  way, 
without  operation.  See  certificate,  Miss  Sampson,  State 
School  teacher,  Warragul,  "Argus"  or  "Age,"  8th  De- 
cember last. 


«a-       A     POSITIVE     CURE. 

RADAM'S    MICROBE    KILLER 

Is  ourine  thousinds  who  at  last  find  they  can  receive  no  real  per- 
manent relief  from  nauseous  herbal  boilings  doctored  up  with  crude 
pin  or  alcohol,  aloes,  purging  or  coarse  iron  pills,  and  old  school  doc- 
tors. It  cures  ALL  diseases  and  is  a  household  remedy  all  over 
the  world. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  all  this,  Radam's  Microbe  Killer 
Just  cures  every  disease  because  it  goes  to  the 
root  of  yoiJr  illness  '■  filicrobes."  Illness  is  i-iiiiply  disease  or 
Microbes  in  your  blood  and  Radam's  Microbe  Killer  kills  these 
Microbes,  your  bloud  is  then  pure  and  you  are  well. 

Price  in  Victoria,  40oz.  bottles,  48.  6d.,  gallon  jars,  153. 

A^nte  in  Qtemsland  :  311  Queen  Street,  Brisbane.  SotJTH  Aus- 
tbalia:  J.  M.  Cockiur.  Topham  Street,  Adelaide.  New  Zi.4land: 
Malcolm  and  Grigg,  ISl  Princes  Street,  Dunedin  ;  Kempthorne  and 
Prosser,  Wellington.  Victoria  :  Every  retail  and  wholesale 
Cb«mist,  and  at  the  head  office  for  Australasia,  594  Collins  Street 
(near  Spencer  Street),  Melbourne. 


A  WONDERFUL 

COUGH  REMEDY! 

Bennington's 


CARRAGEEN, 


OR 


IRISH  MOSS 

.    .    FOR    .    . 

ALL    LUNG   COMPLAINTS, 
BRONCHITIS, 

ASTHMA, 

INFLUENZA. 

^.  Bottles   16  and   2/6.  .^ 


^^f7.PJ^'^  STEEL  WINDMILLS  P!5*^U^^ 


90TH 
THOUSAND. 


Patent 
Steel 
Water- 
Troug^ha. 

Manufaotu> 
rep  and   Im- 
porter of  all 
Requisites 
for  Watering 
Stock, 
House,  or 
Garden. 

The  Cheapest, 
Simpleil,  and 
Mott  DurabU 

MILL 
IfkDUfaotured. 

Awarded  8  Odd 

MedalB. 

Hundrtda  ol 

Testimonials. 

The  Larg:«et 

Manufacturer 
and  Bupplier  in 

the  Australian 

Colonies. 

Catalogues  Fret 

OD  Application. 

.Specially  adapt- 
ed for  Stock 
Water  Supply. 


Addres*, 


JAMES  ALSTON, 

Near  qdibn'3  Bridob.       South  Melboume. 


THE  SELF  AND 
SEX  SERIES 

have  the  unqualitied 
endorsement  of  Rev.  F. 
B.  Meyer,  B.A.,  Rer. 
John  Clifford,  D.D.^ 
Rev.  Thomas  Spurgeon, 
Rev.  Robert  F.  Horton,^ 
D.D.,  Frederick  A. 
Atkins,  Mrs.  L.  Ormia- 
ton  Chant,  Rev.  Charle* 
M.  Sheldon,  Rev.  Fran- 
cis E.  Clark,  D.D.,  Re^. 
Theo.  L.  Ouyler,  U.D., 
Frances  E.  Willard, 
Lady  Henry  Somerset, 
^^^^^^        and  hundreds  of  others. 

STIiVANtTS   STALL,    D.D. 

BOOKS  TO   MEN.      By  Sylvanus  Stall,  I>.D. 

What  a  Young-  Boy  Oug^ht  to  Knowr. 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  Forty-five  Ought  to  Know. 

BOOKS    TO    WOMEN.     By  Mrs.    Mary  Wood- 
Allex,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Dbake,   M.D. 

What  a  Young  Girt  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 

Price  48.  per  copy,  post  free.     For  saie  everywhere.     Send  fo» 
circulars  and  table  of  contents.    Canvassers  wanted  everywherct 

VIR    PUBLISHING   CO..   7   R.    IMPERIAL   ARCADE, 
LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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EXCELSIOR 

ESSENCE  OF  COFFEE 

DELICIOUS 


IX. 


THE    ONLY    INFALLIBLE    REMEDY 
FOR  = 

NERVOUS   TROUBLES. 


Health,  Strength    and    Vigour 

Restored  in  Four  Weeks. 
DR.    RICORD'S    Essence    of 
Life  has  been  used  for  over  30 
YEARS    with     unprecedented 
success  throughout  the  world. 


Agents  for  Australasia  .- 

PERRY  &  CO.,  47  Queen  Street,  IIelboui'-ne,  Victoria. 
Vi-TORIAN  Sub- Agents  :-R.  W.  BEDDOME  &  CO.,  254  Bourke 

Street,  and  HOOD  &  CO.,  215  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 
SouTU  Australia  :—FAULDING  &  CO.,  Adelaide. 
Western  Australia  :—FAULDING  &  CO.,  Perth. 
New  South  Walks  :— AUSTRALIAN  DRUG  CO.  LTD.,  Sydney 
T.^smania:-HATTON  &  LAWS,  Launceston,  and  WEAVER 

&  CO.,  Hobart. 
Queensland  :— TAYLOR  &  COLLEDGE  LTD.,  Brisbane. 

Retail.  All  Chemists. 
?n  Cases  at  12/-,  or  four  quantities  In  one  for  36/-. 


WATCHES 


FREE 


Ladies' 

or 
Gents'. 


A    I    V*Y    I    U*EF*L    I    W'T*H    |    I    ]    G**N    |   ♦F   |   I 


GU*SS    1    R*0*T     I    t     I    B*Y    |    A    |    CH**N. 


In  order  to  introduce  our  business  into  every  Household  Id 
Australia,  we  undertake  and  guarantee  to  GIVE  AWAY  one  of  our 
World-famed  £2  lOs.  SOLID  SILVER  CENTRE- SECOND  STOP 
WATCHES,  or  a  Ladies'  or  Gents'  Solid  Silver  KEYLESS  HUNTER 
to  every  reader  who  sends  the  correct  reading  of  the  above  Puzzle. 

CONDITIONS.— That  your  answer  to  the  Puzzle  is  correct,  and 
that  you  further  undertake,  if  correct,  to  purchase  one  of  our 
SOLID  SILVER  (Single  or  Double)  CHAINS.  Send  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope  for  reply. 

Address  : 

The  Manager  THE   GLOBE  WATCH   COMPANY  LTD., 

105   Pitt  Street,  Sydnoy. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews* 
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KiKI 


Weak   Lungs. 

Consumption. 

The  best  proof  of  the  value  of  ANGIER'S  EMULSION  in  the  treatment 
of  Consumption  and  Chron,ic  Lung  AfJ'ections,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  prescribed 
extensively  by  eminent  limg  specialists,  and  is  used  in  the  large  consumption 
hospitals.  Under  its  use  apf.)etite  is  liealthfully  stinmlated,  digestion,  assimi- 
lation, and  nutrition  greatly  improved,  the  weight  is  increased,  and  a  greater 
vitality  and  power  of  resisting  disease  secured  ;  while  it  has  also  great  power  to 
relieve  the  distressing  symptoms  of  Phthisis,  such  as  coughs,  night  sweats,  and 
diarrhu'a.  We  confidently  claim  that  it  will  do  more  to  prevent  and  cure  Con- 
sumption than  any  other  reraedj' ;  and,  furthermore,- after  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy, 
Influenza,  Bronchitis,  or  any  illness  that  has  affected  the  lungs,  or  that  has  left 
the  sy.^tem  in  a  weakened,  "run-down"'  condition,  nothing  will  so  quickly  and 
surely  heal  the  diseased  tissues,  restore  the  .general  health,  and  put  renewed 
life  and  vigour  into  the  entire  system.  Unlike  Cod-Liver  Oil,  it  is  pleasant  to 
take,  and  agrees  with  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

A    FREE    SAMPLE 

On  receipt  of  4d.  for  postage.         Mention  this  paper. 

CAUTION.— Ours  is  the  original  Vetroleiim  Emulsion.  It  is  made  with  a  special  oil 
obtained  from  particular  wells,  and  carefully  purified  liy  our  own  process.  Imitations  made 
with  <jrdinary  petroleum  cannot  have  the  same  effect 

BE    SURE    TO    GET    ANGIER'S. 

Of  all    Clieniist.s   and   Drug   Stores. 
THE    ANGIER    CHEMICAL    COMPANY,     LIMITED,     SYDNEY,     N.S.W. 


m 


ii: :i 


YOU    CAN   SAVE   25    PER    CENT.    BY   SUBSCRIBING   THROUGH 


KIRKLAND,   COPE   &  CO.'S 

4   NORTHUMBERLAND   STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON 

Selected  list  of  prepaid  Annual   Subscriplions,   inchiding   postage   to   any  part  ■  f  Austraha,  N 

low  rates  sent  Free  on  Application. 


NEWSPAPER   AGENCY, 

(Established  18GO.) 


ENGLAND. 

ew  Zealand  and  Fiji. 


A  full  detailed  list  oJ 


Daily.              £  s  d 

Times  (complete)          ..  5  16  0 

Times  (cut  copv)          . .  ft    1  6 

Daily  Chronicle"  ..  ..  2  11  0 
Elxpress  or  Mail . .  ..176 
Daily  Graphic  ..  ..286 
Dailv    Graphic    (weekly 

pan)       2    3  6 

Globe;  Special  Edition..   1  19  0 

Telegraph  (cut  copy)   ..  2  11  0 

Standard 2  11  0 

Bponsman  or   Sporting 

Life          2     3  0 

Pall  .Mall  Gazette          ..  2  11  0 

Mail  (iri-weekly)..         ..  1  IS  0 

Weekly. 


Answers 0    6    6 

Black  and  WTiite  . .  1  16  10 


Weekly.— Contd.      £  s  d 
British   Medical   .  ournal  1  13    6 

Builder 16    0 

Church  Times  . .  . .  0  10  6 
Kngineering  ..  ..  1  15  6 
English  Mechanic  ..  0  13    0 

Field  1  14    6 

Gentlewoman      . .         . .  1  17    6 

Graphic 1  13    o 

Golden  Penny     . .         . .  0    9    o 

Home  Chat  ..         ..  0    9    o 

Illustrated  Xewa  ..  1  13     o 

King-,  The. .         ..  .  1  17    6 

Ladies'  Field        ..         . .  2    6  iQ 

Lady"s  Pictorial  . .         ..1176 

Literature..         ..         . .  1  10    o 

l..loyd's  News       . .         ..08a 

M.A.P 0    8    8 

Navy  and  Army,  Illus.  1  14  g 
Pearson'.s  Weekly  ..08a 


Weekly.— Contd. 

Pick  ile  Up 
Public  Opinion    .. 
Punch 


yueen 

SKetch        

Sphere 

Taller  

Tit  Bus 

Times,  Weekly    . . 

To  Day      

Transport 

Timber   Trades'  Journal 

Trutli  or  World  . . 

Vanity  Fair 

Vie  Parisienne    . . 

Westminster  Budget     . . 

Woman 

Yachting  W'orld  . . 

Yachtsman 


£ 

0  7 
0  13 

0  IS 

1  Vt 

1  19 

2  4 
2  2 
0  8 
0  13 

0  13 

1  6 
1  C 
1  11 
1  11 
1  16 
0  19  6 
0    9     4 

0  18  10 

1  3    G 


d 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 


Monthly. 

£  8 

d 

Art  Journal 

0  18  10 

Badminton 

0  14 

0 

Blackwood's 

1     9 

9 

Cassell's  Magazine 

0    8 

10 

Century     

0  18 

0 

Contemporary  Review  . . 

1    9 

9 

Chambers'  Journal 

0    9 

6 

Empire  Review  . . 

0  14 

0 

Fortnightly  Review 

1  10 

9 

Harper's  Magazine 

0  13  10 

Harmsworth's 

0    7 

6 

North  American  Review 

1  12 

0 

Nineteenth  Century 

1    9 

9 

Pall  Mall  Magazine      .. 

0  15 

4 

Pearson's  MaL.'azine 

0  10 

0 

Strand  Magazine 

0    3 

4 

Windsor  Magazine 

0    9 

e 

UNCLiMBABLE  IMPROVED    'CORRIMONY'  FENCING  (FOR   home  OR  export).     No.  1059 

RAILING,     GATES,  &C.     ,,,3,,    ,pa   ^,^^^„  3^,^  „  .  '  ^  ' 


T  Low  Prices. 
WRITE  TO   THE    MFRS. 


BAY  LI  SS,  JONES 
andBAYLISS. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

t^n«^««  }:is9i,ii-iCANNonSrec. 

SHOXIFOOMSX   CATALOGUES   rpcE. 


CNLARGED  VIEW,    SHOWING  STAPLE 
ATTACHMENT   TO  CROPPERS. 


PAT£hT, 


WIRE,  STANDARDS, 
;■;  ..  ,:  DROPPKKS  ANL> 

•i0^;:--f  I'lLLA    «,  al.s  . 

..j4j^  .''^.. '*'         Sii'iLitn  fctr.\i;Ai;  LV. 


Ii 


■  1 


BuJh  Trr  Iron  ; 

Siiffenitig  *v      :    j; 

atnndarti  '    S 


GATES    [VIADE    TO    MATCH. 
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jMendicakt  :  "  Aaaitt  the  blind,   pUcue.      Auist 

thr"  blind." 
jClTIZEN:  "RubbUk/     Tou're  not  Mind." 
IMbndicant:  "  Maybe  I  aint,  but  the  dorg  it." 


For  multiplication 


the    Comptometer    is    four 
times!    as     rapid,    and     for 

r||4y4j-^|^l^    twice  as  rapid  as  the  most  expert  mental  com- 

In  hundreds  of  Railroad  and  Icsurance  offices  it  is  saving  the 
salary  of  several  clerks  for  each  Comptometer  in  service,  and  accounts 
are  being  kept  which  it  would  not  pay  to  keep  if  the  computation 
had  to  be  done  mentally. 

Used  by  Accountants  and   Engineers  in  all  lines  of  business. 

In  the  United  States  Na^'y  Department  over  85  Comptometers  are 
used  on  Engineering  Computation. 

Nearly  one  thousand  manufacturing  and  commercial  firms  after 
buying  one  Comptometer  have  ordered  a  SECOND  one,  and  scores  have 
purchased  and  use  in  their  accounting  rooms  from  10  to  25  EACH. 

It  insures  accuracy.    No  lever  to  operate;  simply  touching  the  keys 
does  it  all.   Simple,  light,  compact  and  durable.   Many  thousands  in  use. 
Write  for  full  description  and  siity  days'  trial  offer. 
Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfgr.  Co.,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

TYE  &  CO.  LTD.,  Agents,  South  Melbourne. 


Granula**  Lids. 


CURED  WITHOUT  OPERATION. 

T"D     DDAPTl?!?      OCULIST 
.  1\.  Jrl\UL>lJ2ii\,    OPTICIAN 

476  Albert  Jtreet,  Melbourne. 

A    SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     EYE    CCMPLAINTS. 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
'^•"OCter's  Universa,!  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Ey®@, 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 
!^  careful   housewife   sliould    he  without,   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  places,   M 
..  inflammation   is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.     An  earlj  application  would  cure  and  prevefflt 
ftny  further  trouble  with  thg  Eyes.      Bottles  2/-  iind  3/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 
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HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 


rsi  FAMOUS  REMEDY  FOR  Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 

COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS,     ASTHMA    AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  hare  Uken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronohitia,  Cough,  Difficulty  ol 
Breathintr,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  thofe  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  !8  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  AsThma  to  become  Cftronic,  no*  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  wher« 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  ConsumptioD 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


^^  BEWARE    OF    COUGHS! 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO   ILL  TO   LEAVE   HIS   BED. 
A  COMPLETE   CURE. 

"  Mr.  W.  O.  Heame— Dear  Sir,— I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  my  case.  About  three 
ye^rs  ago  I  began  to  cough  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
l.adnaily  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
•weats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
occasions  there  wa.«  blood  in  the  expectoraied  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
ranous  other  treatments  had  been  tried",  but  without  benefit.  !t  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
¥ed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
Mn  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a 
oemplete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks— Yours  grate- 
^■ll7■  "J.  BLAIR. 

"Westminster,  Bridge-road,  S.E.,  London." 


AGONISING   COUGH.— NINE   MONTHS'    TORTURE. 

RELIEVED   by   ONE    DOSE   of    HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CURE.     CURED   by   TWO    BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
7««r  Bronohitis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
M  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
ttt.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  aft«r  taking  the  first 
deee,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished.  You  may  depend  i.pon  my  making 
kaown  the  efficacy  of  your  wonderful  remedy  to  anyone  I  see  afflicted. 
"Yours  faithfulfy,  JAMES  ASTBURY." 


GRATITUDE    AND    APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS   CU*RED  IN   THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"The  SciBNTiPTC  Australian  Office,  169  Queenst.,  Melbourne. 
"Dear  Mr.  Heame,— The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  moat 
eOective,  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Mearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentleman, 
i«CDe  three  years  ago,  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronchitis  Cure 
ky  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
It  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
•f  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  as  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

•'PHILLIPS,    ORMONDE   &   CO." 


QUEENSLAND    TESTIMONY. 

FROM    BRISBANE   WHOLESALE   CHEMISTS. 


"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"Mr.  W.  0.  Heame.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36 dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.     We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
■s  to-day  that  he  bad  given-it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
reeult,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doses. 
"We  are,  faithfully  yours, 
"THOMASON,   CHATER   k  CO.,   Wholesale  Chemists. " 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
shitis  Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
ander  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Signed  by  the  Rev  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Oeelong, 
»od  fifty-nine  other  leading  residents 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS   TREATMENT    FAILED.      A   SEVENTEEN    TEARS' 
CASE   CURED    BY   THREE   BOTTLES. 

Mr.  Alex.  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland, 
writes:  —  "  After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  since 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  1883  (15  years  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quita  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on  the  4th  April,  1899,  he  states:- "I  am  keeping 
very  well  now.    Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma. " 

A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"  I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doges.— P.  F.  MULLINS,  Cowie'i 
Creek,  Victoria." 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet ;  but  I  am 
sending  for  a.nother  botjtle  iacase  I  should  want  it.— D.  M-DONALD, 
Trinky,  via  Quirirfdi,  N.S.W." 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  and  I  am  79,  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.— R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria."  ^ 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  j'our  Bronchitis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me. — (Mrs.)  JOHN 
RAHILLY,  Glenmaggie,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  amazed  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  N.S.W." 

"I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  of 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absolntely  miraculous.- D. 
A.  packer;  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W.'"' 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly. — C.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton,  Victoria." 

"Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Cure 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine. — (Mrs.)  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  .vour  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.  — O.  SEYTER,  Bourke, 
N.S.W.' 

"Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hejr- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  your,^  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  it  to  everybody. — S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
N.S.W." 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  mv  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C.  TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W." 

"  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good ;  but  I  beard  ot 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well. — H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avocastreet,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  ot  a 
very  bad  Bronchitis. — A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria." 

"  Tour  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.  This  is  a  new  ex. 
perience,  for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  wore*. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  yoa 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerousjUness.- HENRT 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  Maryborough,  Victoria." 

"The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  in  it* 
effects.- CHAS.  WHYBROW,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Dariingford,  Vte- 
toria." 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  vour  Bronchitis  Cure. — ELLIOTT 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  WTiolesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong:,  Victoria. 

Small  size,  2s.  6d. ;  large,  48.  6dt     Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.     Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Revibw  of  Revlewsb 
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THE   CELEBRATED 


(-  P   CORSETS 

Have    far    and    away    the    Largest    Sale 

of  ANY    CORSET,    British  or  Foreign, 

in  the  World. 


C.B.  CORSETS  set  off  good  figures  to  perfection.     Even  indifferent 

figures  are  endowed  with  grace  and  symmetry  by  wearing 

C.B.   CORSETS. 


C.B.    CORSETS, 

WHEREVER   EXHIBITED,    HAVE  ALWAYS  TAKEN 
HIGHEST   POSSIBLE    AWARDS. 


'®'io^ype  Cors 


O.B.  CORSETS   are  undoubtedly  the  most  durable  of  any  Corsets; 
as    a    guarantee,    they    are    English   made.     Five   Thousand   English 

English  Factories. 


Girls  are  Employed  to  make  them  in  the  Sii 


A.  BOWMAN 

%                             .niTll                             HAS    TAKEN    THE 

Dr.LANGSTON'S 

VEGETABLE  CURE   FOR 

RDIIMI^rMMrCQ 

' 

^^^^^^^^^' 

UnUIVKtnilVtoo 

A  Tested  and  infallible  remedy. 

Within  the  reach  of  all,  can  be  given  SECRETLY, 
NO   FAILURES.          CURES  GUARANTEED. 

A  genuine  Home  Treatment  without  dangerous hypo- 

>             dermic  injections.      Call  or  write  for  treatise,  posted, 

two  stamps.     Prepared  only  at  the  Laboratory  of 

SURGEON    LANGSTON 

M.R.CS.  Ertg., 

68  RUSSELL  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 

And  is  now  selling                      O^^/bi 
them  at  London  price,                  ^\Ml 

Tou  can  have  English  Boots  a.t  London  Prices. 

Try  them  and  save  money.                                   \ 

294  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE 

(Near  the  Block), 

and  at  145   KING  STREET, 

AND  318   GEORGE   STREET,   SYDNEY. 

1 
■ I'l 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  RevlOWSo 
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HEALTH     AND     HOW    TO     OBTAIN     IT. 


READ 
WHAT 


VITADATIO 


IS 
DOING. 


WOULD    FOUR    CITIZENS    (like  the   undersigned),   and    Members   of  the 
Ancient   Order  of  Foresters,  lend  themselves  and  their 

names  to  a  fraud  ? 

READ    MR.    ATKINSON'S    STORY,    AND    FULLY    INVESTIGATE    IT. 


CONSUMPTIOX,   PLEURISY,   ABSCESSES. 


A  WONDERFUL  CURE. 
DOCTORS  DLAGNOSED  Birr  VITADATIO  CURED. 


381  Swan-street,  Richmond,  Victoria,  October  21,  1900. 

ilr.  S.  A.  PALMER, 

Sole    Distributor    of    \'\'ebber's    Vitadatio,    Sydney. 

Dear  Sir, — As  I  consider  Webber's  Great  Herbal 
Remedy  has  been  the  means  of  saving  my  life,  I  think 
the  least  I  can  do  is  hand  yon  my  testimonial.  I 
do  this  absolutely  of  my  own  free  will,  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  encourage  others  who  sutler  in  a  like 
m-nner  as  I  did  myself,  to  persevere  with  ^'itadatio, 
ard  through  pel-severimr  may  be  cured  of  their  infirmi- 
ties. I  bad  been  suffering  for  five  years.  In  the 
first  place  T  was  a  youth,  not  quite  nineteen  years  of 
age.  '  I  worked  in  a  cellar  in  ^lelbourne.  and  through 
the  rapid  changes  of  temperatures  1  caught  cold  after 
cold,  which  at  last  brought  on  pleurisy;  I  was  under 
one  of  the  best  doctors  in  Richmond  for  about  three 
months,  but  I  made  no  progress  to  recovery.  He 
advised  me  to  go  for  a  trip  to  build  me  up:  so  in 
October,  1895.  1  left  ilelbourne  for  New  Zealand.  I 
was  first  nnder  a  doctor  at  Wyndham,  N.Z..  who  failed 
tc  <lo  me  any  good.  He  wished  to  hold  a  consultation, 
so  J  -rot  another  from  Invercargill,  N.Z.  They  came 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  I  was  sufiering  from  consumption; 
and  that  J  could  not  live  more  than  a  month  or  two; 
th'jy  also  advised  me  to  go  further  north.  So,  on  their 
advice,  I  went  to  Wellington.  I  v.-as  treated  as  an 
out-door  patient  at  the  Hospital  there  from  ]\Iarch, 
1800.  till  March.  1898;  but  they  failed  to  do  me  any 
good.  /  I  tried  private  doctors,  but  with  the  same  d's- 
heartening  result:  they  said  it  was  consumption  and 
took  it  for  granted  (it  could  not  be  cured.)  After  tliat 
I  <aw  ^Ir.  Palmer  in  Wellington,  and  he  advised  me 
to  take  Vitadatio.  and  seeing  the  good  it  had  done 
him,  1  started  to  take  it,  but  after  taking  it  for  some 
time,  I  got  disheartened,  and  thought  it  would  not 
cure  me.  T  expected  a  few  bottles  to  cure  me,  but 
it  did  not,  so  T  gave  it  up.  So  after  that  I  went  under 
another  doctor,  but  he  said  he  could  do  nothing  tor 
me,  but  as  I  am  a  member  of  the  Foresters'  Lodge, 
I  had  to  get  a  certificate  report  every  fortnight,  in 
such   report   he   wrote    1   was   suffering    from   Plithisis. 


He    told    my    sister    tJicre    Mas    no    possible    hope    for 
me,  so  J   decided  to  come  back   to  Melbourne.       If  I 
were  to  die   I  would  die  at  home.       I  left  Wellington 
in   February,    1899,   for   Sydney.       When   in    Sydney   I 
could  not  go  about,  for  my  feet  were  both  swollen,  so 
I  had  to  stop  there  some  time.      I  arrived  in  Melbourne 
in  ^larch,  1899,  and  the  winter  following  I  was  confined 
to  my  bed.       I  could  not  turn  myself  in  my  bed  with- 
out   aid.    I    was    very  weak,  and  the  doctor  said  1  would 
not   live   a    fortnight.       After    that    I    again    saw   Mr. 
I'almer,   Avho-  still    persisted   that    Vitadatio   would    do 
me   good   if  I   M'ould   just   stick   to   it.       He   also    told 
me  I  woidd  die  if  I  would  not  take  it;  so  to  please  my 
family  I  again  took  it.      .After  taking  it  for  some  time 
I   began   to   swell    very   much   in   the   stomach.       I   got 
the  doctor  to   call.       He   wanted   to   tap   me,   but  my 
moth.er   would    not   allow   him.       I   verily    beheve   that 
to  have  been  the  Vitadatio  working  on  the  complaint. 
After  that  I  made  rapid  progress.       I  used  to  feel  the 
abscesses  forming,  and  when  they  were  to  their  height 
I  could  hardly  breathe  till  they  broke.       I  would  start 
vomiting  up   blood,   mixed   with    phlegm,   after   that    I 
would    feel    easy    till    some    more    was    forming,    which 
would  come  away  in  a  like  manner.      But  1  have  to  thank 
God  and    Vitadatio  I  have  got  beyond  that  stage  now. 
I  never  have  those  sicknesses  now.  and  am  ahie  to  go 
anywhere,  and  everywhere,  and  eat  well  and  sleep  well. 
I    have    nov,"    not    a    pain    nor   an    ache    anywhere.        I 
am   a    member   of   the    Foresters'    Lodge   here,    and    the 
doctor  gave  me  a  certificate  last  month,  to  say  that  I 
may  follow  anv  light  employment,  believing  it  "will  not 
injure  my  health  by  so  doing.      When  I  arrived  in  Mel- 
bourne.    one    year    and    seven    months    ago,    I    barely 
weighed  Sst.;   now  I  am  9  st.    10  1b.,   thanks   to   Vita- 
datio and  your  persistence.      You  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to    make   what    use   you    like    of    this    testimonial.       1 
Avill  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  your  patients 
may    v»-ish    concerning    mv    case. — I    remain,    dear    sir 
j-ours  truly,  J.  ATKfNSON. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  been  sick  visitors  of  the 
Lodge  Brother  J.  Atkinson  is  member  of,  and  hereby 
certify   to    his    recovery. 

Henry    Fordham.    173    Dover-street,    Richniond. 

Henry  James  Bird,  47  :Market-street,  South  Mel- 
bourne. 

Alfred   Allen,   76   Henry-street,   Windsor. 

W.   N.   Wright,   171  Mary-street,  Richmond. 


FOR     FURTHER     PARTICULARS, 

S.    A,    PALMER,   a5  <&  47   BOURKE  ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


Correspondence    Invited. 


Write    for    Testimonials. 
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MEN    ABOUT    SEASIDE. 
"Quite   a  Treav   to   watch   the,  youngsters  making  the 
most   op  their  youth  ;    eh,    old  man  ?     reminds  one  of  old 

TIMES." 


fOR  THE  f/AIH 


It  is  the  most  reliable  and  the  best 
preparation  for  the  hair,  you  can  obtain, 
110  years  success  proves  this.    It 

PRESERVES    THE    HAIR 

restores  it  when  thin  or  -withered,  cures 
baldness,  eradicates  scurf,  is  specially 
adapted  for  Ladies' and  Childrens' Hair,, 
and  is  also  sold  in  a 

GOLDEN    COLOUR 

for  fair  or  grey  hair,  which  does  not 
stain  or  darken  the  hair,  or  linen. 
Sold  by  Stores  or  Chemists,  Ask  for 
Rowlands, 67,  Hatton  Garden, London, 


ESTbd. 
■    1766. 


WALPOLES 

BEING    MANUFACTURERS 


ESTbd. 
1766, 


OF 


IRISH  DAMASKS  AND  LINENS, 

GOODS   ARE   SOLD   AT 

IViANUFACTURERS'     PRICES. 


t^  ALL    ORDERS    VALUE    £20    SENT 
CARRIAGE     PAID 

TO     PORT     OF     LANDING— 


AND  A  PORTION  OF  C  kRRIAOE  PAID  ON  ALL  ORDERS  OVER 
£5  IN  VALUE,  AS  BELOW  : 
VALUE  OF  GOODS       ..£5    0    0         £10    0    0 
PART  CARRIAGE         ..      0    5    0  0    7    6 


£15    0    0 
0    9    0 


DELIVERED  AT  PORT )     „,     ,    „ 
OF  LANDING  FOR     j    ±-0    &    " 


£10    7    6         £15    9    0 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LISTS  AND  SAMPLES  SENT  FREE 

OF 

IRISH  TABLE  DAMASK,  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS, 

CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS,  SHIRTS,  COLLARS,  ETC. 
All  Goods  Hbmmed  and  Marked  Frbh  of  Charoe. 

WALPOLE  BROS.    LTD. 

16   BEDFORD  ST.,     BELFAST. 

LONDON,     DUBLIN    AND    WARINGSTOWN. 


This  Popular  English  Sweet 
fls  shipped  regularly  to  the 
principal  ports  of  Australia. 


h^^.t^pJ^. 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Children). 

Absolutely  Pure.     Delicious  Flavour. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CONFECTIONERS 
AND  STORES. 


Works      #     ^,._.  J^hdon.   ENfiLANth^ 
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TO    MARK    THE    NEW    CENTURY ! 

GRANUMA    PRIZES! 

200    WATCHES.        200    BRACELETS. 


"We  have  been  notified  by  the  Proprietors  of  GRA^NUMA  that  they  have  made  a  Special  Purchase 
direct  from  the  Manufacturers  of  200  Watches,  and  200  Gold  Bracelets.  These  handsome  prizes  they 
have  instructed  us  to  distribute  among  the  consumers  of  GRANUMA,  as  follows: — 

To  each  of  the  first  400  persons  sending  in  40  large,  or  80  small,  Trade  Marks  (two  small  Trade  Marks 
to  equal  one  large),  a  "Watch  or  Gold  Bracelet,  as  desired,  will  be  posted  free  to  any  address  in  Avistralia. 
Persons  who  may  be  unable  to  collect  the  number  required  to  secure  a  "Watch  or  Bracelet  will  receive  Is. 
per  dozen  for  the  Large  and  6d.  per  dozen  for  the  Small  Trade  Marks  collected. 

The  GRANUMA  Competitions  formerly  have  given  valuable  prizes  to  three  persons  only,  and  in 
order  that  the  many,  and  not  the  few,  may  benefit  by  this  distribution,  400  VALUABLE  PRIZES  will 
be  awarded. 

The  alteration  made  by  the  Proprietors  of  GRANUMA  has  our  approval,  and  as  an  extra  advantage, 
on  our  own  behalf,  the  consumers  of  that  admirable  beverage  KOFE  KOL  may  include  the  Trade  Marks 
with  those  of  GRANUMA,  each  lib.  to  count  as  a  large  and  each  ^Ib.  to  count  as  a  small  GRANUMA 
Trade  Mark. 

JAS.    INGLIS   &   CO.,    Ltd.,  Wholesale  Agents. 
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Cullured  folk 


po- 


c^ 


?s>- 


j»» 


ho-cl^ 


TESTIMONIAL. 

"We  have  had  the  pleasant 
experience  of  doinij  considerable 
business  with  your  admirable  or- 
<;anisation,  and  I'onfidently  re- 
commend lovers  of  literature  to 
avail  themselves  of  vour  services 
as  the  cheapest  and  most  satis- 
factory way  of  substxibitiK  to 
En<rli8h  and  Foreign  mag^azines.  " 

T.  SHAW  FITCHETT, 
Managing  Director,  "Review  of 
Reviews  for  Australasia." 


ness.  Send  us  a  post- 
er periodical  you  want, 
posted  to  your  home,  for 


Are  not  always  careful  folk.  Often  they  are 
careless  to  become  more  cultured.  A  heap  of 
scrap  iron  has  as  much  life  as  an  unstoked  engine, 
and  an  unstoked  brain  is  as  inert  as  either. 
Magazine  literature  forms  the  mental  stoking  of 
most  people  nowadays.  And  yet  in  these,  days 
of  cheap  and  many  magazines  how  persistently 
folk  neglect  to  secure  the  mental  stoking  they' 
want  and  need  !  "  See  it  sometimes,"  or  "  don't 
know  just  how  to  order  it "  is  the  excuse 
often  given  for  not  taking  a  magazine.  We  are 
in  business  to  prevent  you  "seeing  it  sometimes." 
and  ensure  your  seeing  it  ALWAYS ;  to  let  you 
know  "  where  to  get  it "  by  taking  your  order. 
We  accept  subscriptions  for  any  magazine,  jour- 
nal, or  periodical  published  tlirougliout  the 
world. 

LET    US    QUOTE    YOU, 

• 

therefore,  for  what  interests  you.  Perhaps  you 
now  subscribe  to  English,  American,  or  foreign 
journals.  Still,  let  us  quote  you.  We  can  pro- 
bably save  you  money,  as  we  are  direct  "  Pub- 
lishers' Agents."  If  you  follow  a  profession- 
medicine,  for  instance — ^are  in  business,  own  a 
farm,  write,  speak,  teach,  study,  or  have  any 
hobby  or  interest  at  all,  we  can  supply  you  with 
the  periodicals  on  the  subject.  Remember,  to 
supply  any  paper  published,  from  "  Tit-Bits  " 
to  the  "  Journal    of    Laryngology  "  is  our  busi- 

card  to-day — 'not  to-morrow — naming  the  paper 
and    we  will  quote  you  by  return  our  nett  jirice, 

twelve  months. 


ADDRESS    ALL    COlffMUNICATIONS   TO 


^be  Jnternational  Xiterar^  Club, 

QUEEN    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 
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GEREBOS 
SALT 


Used  instead  of  common  salt, 
on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty 
The  Queen,  T.R.H.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  and  The 
Duchess  of  York  ;  all 
••  Society  Houses,  and  most 
high  class  Hotels  in   England. 

DAINTY,     DRY, 

ECONOMIC  ".L. 

Sold    by  Grocers  and  Stcre=- 

VC'holesale  Agents— 
PETERSON    &    Co..    MELBOURNE. 


HE  WAS  THIRSTY. 

Sandy:  "And  Avill   ye  tak'   a   drap   o'   whisky 
afore  ye  gang  hame,  Tanimas?" 
Tammas:  "  Ah,  Aveel,  just  a  wee  drappie." 
Sandy:  "  Then  say  when,  laddie." 
T;;"jii;r.:i-:  "Xay;  ir.mi:  tlie  glass  will  saj^  when." 


^ 


..PRECIOSA" 
MACHINES. 


Wonderful 

Sewing  Machines 


Hapsbuhg  Pianos. 

Electra  Cycles. 


OATALOQUES 

ON    APPLICATION. 


0.pota  »"  •     ^i,. 


» 


IMSPKOTIOM 
IMVITKD. 
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TMI9  IxOtLtCNT  BEMCOy  PniSCfiTt 
■  N  TmE 

y^  MOST  AOOEPTAOlE  foam 

TMC  Mtoio n^tL*  ».*»*'■■  ve  pw-fO'^mo/ 

PLANT)  KflOW*  TO  •0»  MOST  U(XlVrC>*L- 
VN  t»l  TO  OlCANiC.  IME  B'STCU  t*#tOTj*t* 
^     tVl    TO   oiHUAxtMTt'   0*t«COMt  .  -^ 

A  HABITUAL  CONSTlPAIION  ^ 

V      AND   THL   M*ni^'t..a   Jti-Iiair*!   .jm   iT.   TO       '"} 

A    Oi|oik.  ooi.(j9  *'<o  Hc*3A0Hia  A-iO  p«e-    k  ' 
'\  vtfiT  »ew«na.  ti)  ACT  offT-.' »ri  ^ 

L  \  PtJOMPri.V   ON    tHt  '1^ 

,,^      KIDNEYS,  LIVER  ANO  BOWELS.       y 

w 


GttlFORNIAndj^UPd? 


ASaNOHX'kL.i.UMOO'*    ff.  C- 
PRICE   IS.     lid. 


This  and  no  Other 

is  the  Orif.lnal  and  Genuine  Syrup  of 
Figs,  now  Known  everywhere  as 

california 
Syrup  of  Figs 

THE  DELIGHTFUL  LIQUID  LAXATiVE. 

'y^HE  pleasant  method  and  beneficial 
■^  effects  of  this  well-known  remedy, 
manufactured  by  the  California  Fig 
Syrup  Company,  illustrate  the  value  of 
obtaini'''g  the  liquid  laxative  principles 
of  plants  known  to  be  medicinally  laxa- 
tive and  presenting  theni  in  the  form 
most  refrf-fhing  to  the  taste  and  accept- 
able to  the  system.  It  is  the  one 
perfect  strengthening  laxative, 

CLEANSING  THE  SYSTEM  EFFECTUAILY, 

DISPELLING  GOLDS  AND  HEADACHES, 

PREVENTING  FEVERS,    OVERCOiVIING  HABITUAL 

CONSTIPATION  PERMANENTLY. 

Its  perfect  freedom  from  every  ob- 
jectionable quality  and  substance,  and 
its  acting  on  the  kidneys,  liver  anu 
bowels,  gently  yet  promptly,  without 
weakening  or  irritating  them,  make  it 
the  ideal  laxative.  In  order  to  get  its 
beneficial  effects,  and  to  avoid  imita- 
tions, please  remember  the  full  name 
of  the  Company  printed  on  the  front  of 
every  package. 


Ask  for  CALIFORNIA  SYRUP  OF  FIGS,  and  look  for  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of  the 

CALIFORNIA    FIG    SYRUP    COMPANY. 


Of  all  Chemists,  is.  ijd.  and  is  gd., 


Depot,  32  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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NEVER    TRUST   TO    FINE    PROMISES, 

Remember  the  old  adage,    "THE    PROOF   OF   THE    PUDDING    IS   IN    THE    EATINQ." 

Tilt-  Piopriotor  of  BEECHAM'8  PILLS  does  not,  iiur  never  has  claimed  greater  merit  for  his 

famoua  medicine  than  it  actually  possesses. 

Positive    proof  that  this   remedy   fulfils   all    it   promises  t3 
the  weak   and   ailing^  is  easily   obtainable   in    every 
town   and  village   throughout   the    Kingdom. 

Why,  therefore,   "trust  to   fine    promises" ^  ^^ 

of    untried,    questionable    and  _„. '        ^^      "^^   ^1    #1 

doubtful    preparations 
^hen    in 


you  have  a  remedy 

the  value   of  which    has   been 

on    proof  for  over    Fifty  Years,   and  which 

in    spite    of  all   competition    is    in   greater  favour 

than   ever  at  the   commencement  of  this   new   century. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ton  need  no  longer  buy  expensive  Dictionaries,  Guide  Books, 
Encyclopadias,  or  other  Books  of  Reference.  We  give  vou  FL'LI^ 
INFORM.ATIO.V  and  .\DVICE  on  EVERY  SUBJECT  under  the  sun. 
\Vri:e  :o  us  when  you  want— 

Steamer,    Rail   and  Coach  Quotations  found  &  completed 
K  'ii:es,  rates  and  times.  Passaies     in     Foreigri      Lan- 

Anyone's  Address,  in  Aus-I        g^uagres  Translated. 


:ri',i-ia  or  in  London. 
Statistics  on  any  subject. 
Leeral  Questions  answered. 
Medical  Advice. 


Infonnation  for  \i-e  in  yen  De- 
bating Society. 

Opinions  on  Literary  and 
Artistic  Work. 


TO    LADIES. 

Write  to  our  "  LADY    MANAGER  "  about  all  questions  on— 
Health  and  Toilet. 
Advice  as  to  Dress. 

Schemes  for  House    Furnishing  and   for    Room 
Decorating. 

Recipes  :   r  any  Dish. 


RATES.  In  all  cases  stamped  and  addressed  envelopes  for  rep'y 
must  )>e  sent.  General  Questions,  6d.  each.  Le^'al,  Medical, 
1  're'-«.  House  Furnishing,  Literarj"  Opinions  and  Foreitm  I^ng-ua^'es, 
1  -  each.     Number  yoiu-  Queries. 

Strictest  Confidence  observed  and  plain 
envelopes  used. 

A  I'DR .' >:S—  

THE    CENTURY    INFORMATION    AND 
ADVICE    BUREAU, 

QUEEN      STREET,      MELBOURNE. 


THE. 


GOLD  CURE 


■^or  ALCOHOLISM 

BOTH  and  the 

CAN     BE 

cured:    morphia  habit. 

Thb  .  .  . 

BI-CHLORIDE    OF    GOLD    TREATMENT 

FOR    VICTORIA, 

Established  nine  years  ago  by  Dr.  Wolfenden,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  CENTRAL  MISSION,  MELBOURNE. 

REV.  A.   R.   EDGAR,  Superintendent. 
This  is  its  Guarantee  of  Good  Faith. 


rpHE  TREATMENT  which  is  conducted  at  the  Insti- 
■•■  tute,  "Otira,"  Jolimont  Square,  Jolimo.vt,  in 
private  and  pleasant  surroundings,  completely  de- 
stroys the  craving  and  desire  for  drink  and  drugs,  and 
sets  their  victim  free.  \t  the  same  time  it  tones  up 
his  system  and  makes  him  a  better  man  physically.  A 
leading  Collins-street  physician  watches  each  case. 


,1   Send  for  Pamphlet  (gratis).    Address  to  the  Institut*.  or  to 
1 1  Mr.  a.  J.  Dbreice,  Central  Mission,  Melbourne. 

('  Mkmtion  this  Papke. 
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IT  DOESNT  FOLLOW. 
Ofiaal:  "See  that  Notice?" 
Sighiieer:  "Ah's  NUT  Smoking." 

Official:  "Well,  you've  cot  yer  pipe  in-  your  .mouth." 
Sightsefr:  "Ay,  and  ah's  cot  me  feet  is  me  boots,  but  ah's 
NOT  warkin'." 


RAFP.A.N'S    CATARRH    REMEDY, 
For  Cold  in  the  Head  and  Chest. 

DAFFAN'S    GATARfiH    REMEDY, 

XL For  Headache  and  Stuffed  Nostrila. 

RAPFANS    OATARKH    REMEDY, 
Throat  and  Chest,  Sore  and  Tender. 

RAFFANS    CATAKKH    REMEDY, 
For  Difficult  Breathing-  at  Night. 

RAFFAN'S    CATARRH    REMEDY, 
___^_ Stomach  and  Bowels  deranged  and  swollen. 

pAFFAN'S    CATARRH    REMEDY, 


i\> 


For  Post  Nasal  Troubles. 


RAFFAN'S    CATABRH    REMEDY, 
For  Cold  Shivers  and  Weakness. 


DAPFAN'S    CATARRH    REMEDY, 


For  Catarrhal  Sore  Eyes. 


2/6.     RAFFAN,  Carlton,  Melbourne. 


i  Over  lOi? Years  ha¥el)roved  their  Value.  |^ 


G.  L.  ROBERTS,  Iff.O. 


Inventor  ot 

Dr.  ROBERTS' 

POOR  MAN  S  FRIEND 

OINTMENT. 

The  be^t  for  all  WOUNDS  and 
SKIN  DISEASES,  CBROMC 
SORES,  ULCEKATED  L1.G8, 
PIMP^i  S,  S  KE  EYES.  <S:c. 


^'^  Dp.  ROBERTS'^ 

ALTERATIVE  PILLS 

for  all  impurities  of  the  blood. k 
Invaluable  for  Skin  Diseases.r 
Prices,  IS.  iJ4d.  and  2s.  gd  eachl 
of  Medicine  Vendors,  or  post  free! 
for  Stamps  from  Sole  Makers. 
BEACH  &  BARNICOTT,  Ltd..| 
Bridfort. 


Box  62,  G.P.O. 


Odble— "  Netting. 


LYSA6HT  BROS.  &  CO.  LTD. 

Our   Manufacture  of    .     . 

RABBIT    PROOF 

Wire   Netting 


AGENCIES  : 

The  Tasmanian  Wool- 
growers'  Agency  Co.  Ltd; 

LAUNCESTOX. 

Walter   Reid  &  Co.   Ltd., 

R()CKH.\MPTON. 
Elder,  Smith  &  Co.  Ltd., 

.\  DEL  A  IDE. 
Curns,  Philp  &  Co.   Ltd.,    \l| 

T  .UXSVILLE. 

VJ.IJiam   Crosby  &  Co., 

iiu:;aut. 


Colonial  Made  Centre-Strand  Wire  Nettings. 
All  Sizes.         Black  and  Galvanised. 


IS   KNOWN   AS  THE 
VERY    BEST 
THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA. 

Bird   Proof— 

k,  i,  1  ill- 
Rabbit  Proof— 

14,  li  in. 

Hare  and  Fo<vl  Proof— 

1;  and  -2  in. 

Marsupial,     Sheep    and 
Pig  Proof— 

2\,  3  and  4  in. 


LYSAGHT  BROS.  &  CO.  Ltd.,  Wire  Netting  Manufacturers 

10    BLIGH    STREET,    SYDNEY.      I    375   COLLINS  ST.,   MELBOURNE. 

Works:   Chriswick,  Parramatta  River.  I  Works:    Footscray. 

Branches    also    at   BRISBANE    AND    fremantle. 
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THE   NEW  COD   LIVER  OIL  EMULSION 

HYPOL. 

Preseribod   for   \he    Patients    in   the    Melbourne    General, 
Women's   and  Children's  Hospitals,  Melbourne,   and   Con- 
sumptive Sanatorium  at  Echuca  and  Macedon. 


HYPOL  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  Coughs  and 
Colds,  and  is  highly  recommended  in  Pulmonary 
Affections,  Debility,  Loss  of  Weight,  Weakness 
from    Influenra,  and   Wasting  Diseases  generally. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Jr.T  -IS,  1901. 
"I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  your  '  Ilypol,'  as  used  at  the  Sana- 
torium at  Kchuca  and  Macedon,  as  far  as  internal  medication  is  concerned, 
is  the  medicine  on  which  I  place  most  reliance.  It  rarelv  disairrees  witli 
patients,  and  one  is  sure  of  getting  it  freshly  prepared,  which  cannot  always 
lie  said  of  imported  emulsions." 

(Signed)     DUNCAN     TURNER, 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Consumptive  Sanatorium. 


^»4»^»»»»»»»»»(i»»»^<»>»»»»<»»»»»»»»»»»(»»»»»»»»»»»»»»^ 


"CYCLONE"    WOVEN    WIRE    GATES 

LIGHT.    STRONG.    AND    RABBIT    PROOF. 

Made  of  STEEL  TUBE,  with 
Malleable  IRON  FITTINGS: 
with    Galvanised    Steel 


Wire  woven  on  to  the  frames. 


CAN'T   SAG    OR   PULL  THE 
POSTS   OVER. 


\\'eight  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under 
50  Ihs. 


Hinges,  Catches  and  Stops  com- 
plete. Can  be  hung  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Fence,  Gates  and  Droppers. 


.«.tJ.  -LX'k.')''><ttik4aU,k  'i.'>JI*JhL.»1'«\lh:>^'*tU'^V'j   f'itv't/U'^ 


^'Cyclone"  Wovan  Wire  Fence  Co.,  128  Franklin  St.,  IVlelbourne. 

Complete  in  Four  Volumes.    Crown  8vo.    With  Portraits,  Facsimiles  and  Plans.     16/-  Post  Free  any  Address. 

HOW  ENGLAND  SAVED  EUROPE: 

The  Story  of  the  Great  War,  1793-1815. 

By  W.  H.  FITCHETT,   B.A.,   LL.D.,  Aathor  of  "Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,"  "Fights  for  the  Flag."  Ao. 

CONTENTS    OF     THE    VOLUMES: 

VOL.  I.— FROM  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES  TO  EGYPT.  VOL  IIL-THE  WAR  IN  THE  PENINSULA. 

With  16  Portraits  and  8  Plans.  With  16  Portraits  and  15  Plans. 

VOL.  U.-THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  SEA.  VOL.  IV .-WATERLOO  AND  ST.  HELENA. 

With  16  Portraits  and  6  Plans.  With  16  Portraits  and  10  Plans. 


"Review  of  Reviews"   Office,  167-9  Queen   Street,    Melbourne. 
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A  TRIFLING  DRAWBACK. 

Janet  (to  neighbour  v.ho  has  been  on  a  visit 
to  recently-married  daughter) :  "  So  you've  got 
back,  Mrs.  Jamieson!  And  ho^v  did  ve  leave 
Kir<3ty?" 

Mrs.  Jamieson:  "Oh.  very  nice  and  comfort- 
able; a  fine  house,  and  just  everything  she  needs, 
but  she  cannot  tolerate  her  man.  Still,  I  sup- 
pose there  must  aye  be  a  something." 


Price,  30  - 

Delivered  in  Melb. 


-.1  '».t=^-'==- 


IS    A     BLESSING    TO     EVERY     HOME. 

Keeps  the  body  healthy  and  vig:orous,  Swiftens  the  flow  of 

Sluggish  Blood,  and  Restores  tha  natural  bloom  of  youth. 
Exhilarating:  to  a  degree  undreamedof  by  those  unacquainted 
with  Vapour  Bathing:.  Enables  you  to  enjoy  at  home,  in 
your  own  bedroom,  all  the  advantages  of  the  Famous  Hot 
Spring  Baths  of  New  Zealand.  Complete  Formula  of  Medi- 
cations with  each  Cabinet.  Folds  up  when  not  in  use.  Inspec- 
tion eordiallj'  invited-  Send  for  descriptive  circular,  gratis. 
He,4D  Victorian  Dkpot  :        

ALEX.    TROUP    &    CO., 

143 Too rak- road  South  Yarra.  adjoining  Railway  Station 


Beethoven  on  the  /Eolian. 


Kreutzer  Sonata,  Op.  47  ;  Adagio 
Sostenuto.  Adante  con  Varia 
zioni,  Presto 

MoojI  ght  Sonata,  Op.  27 

Adelaide.  Coriolan  Overture 

Egmont  Overture 

Leonore  Overture  No.  3 

Namensfeier  Overture 

Prometheus  Overture 

Die  Weihe  des  Hause?  Overture 

Konig  Stephan  Overture 

Konig  Stephan  Triumphal  March 

Fidelio,  Abscheulicber 

Fidelio  Potpourri.     'I'rauermarsch 

Turkish  March  (Ruins  of  Athens 

Andante  Favori,  Op  'Sh 

Hallelujah  Chorus  (Mount  of  Olives) 

Klavirr-CoocertNo.  3,  t  p  37;  Alle- 
gro con  brio,  larg),  AUegr-'Molto 

Kiavier- Concert    No.  3,    Op.   37; 
Allegro  con  brio,  rondo  Allegro 

Klavier-Concert  No.  4,  Op.  5S;  Alle- 
gro Moderate,  Rondo  Vivace 

Nocturne,  Op  42;  Allegro,  Minuet. 
Andante  quasi  Allegro         [brio 

Septet, Op. 20;  Adagio,  Allegro, con 

Serenade,  Op.  25;  Andante 

Serenade,    Op.    41 ;     Scherzando, 
Adagio,  Allegro  Vivace 

SaxlU'ir,  Op.  81;   Allegro  con  brio 
Adagio,  Allegro 

Sonata  No.  1;  Allegro,  Adagio 

Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  2  ;  Largo 

Sonata,    Op.  2,    No     :•( ;    Allegro 

^  Assai,  Scherzo  and  Trio 


'^'HE  STATEMENT  that  the  ^olian  will  play  any 
^^  piece  of  music  ever  composed  it  so  broad  and 
^^  sweeping  that  it  many  times  fails  to  impress  the 
reader  with  its  wonderful  significance.  As  a  means  of 
affording  a  better  idea  of  the  enormous  repertoire  of  the 
-Eolian  we  present  herewith  partial  list  of  the  works  of  a 
single  composer,  BEETHOVEN,  that  are  included  in  the 
.'Eolian  music  catalogue.  These  are  all  arranged  from 
the  full  orchestral  scores,  complete  and  unabridged. 
Many  of   tl.em  are  never  attempted  upon  the  piano,  and 

are  played 
only  by  large 
"Tchestras; 
vet  it  ispos- 
fiblefor  any 
r>ne  to  play 
them  on  the 
-Eolian  cor- 
leftly,  and 
with  all  the 
ch-^nges  of 
tempo  and 
expres  ion. 


Sonata,  Op.  10,    No.   1 ;    Allegro 

Molto,  Adagio  Molto 
Sonata.  Op.  10,  No.   3;    Minuetto 

and  Trio,  Tvarso 
Sonata,  Op.  18(Pathelique);  Grave, 

Allegro  Motto.  Allegro,  Adagio 
Sonata,  Op.  14,  No.  2.  Allegro 
Sonata,  Op.  22,  Adaeio 
Sonata,  Op.  26  ;  Marcia  Funebre, 

Andante    and    Var,    1    and    5, 

Sch  rzo  and  Trio 
Son-aa,  Op.  31.  No.  3;  Allegro 
Sonata,  ftp.  49,  No.  2 ;   Tempo  di 

Menuett  5 
Sonata,  Op.  81 ;  Les  Adieux,  I'Ab- 

.<:ence,  Le  Retour 
Symphony  No.  1;   ASagin  Molto; 

Allegro,  Andante  Canabile,  Menu- 

eito  Adagio,  Allegro  Vivace 
Symph  ny  No   2;    Adagio  MoltD, 

Allegro    con    brio.     Larghetto; 

Scherzo,  Allegro  Molto 
Symph   nvNo.  3;  Allegro  con  brio, 

Marcia  Funebre,  Scherzo,  Finale, 

Allegro  M<-'lto 
Symphony  No.  4;  Allegro  Vivace 
Symphony  No.  5 ;  Allegro  con  brio, 

Andai'te     con    moto.     Allegro 
i       Scherzo,  Allegro  Presto 
j  Svmph  ny  No  6  (Pastoral);  Alle- 

gro  ma  uon  trnpp  i  »  Degi-o 
Symphony  No.  7  ;   Pooo  Sostenuto 
I      Vivace. -Allegretto,  Presto,  Alle- 
gro con  brio 
j  Symphony  No.  9;  Adagio,  Presto 


-| 


Visitors  always  welcome.     If  unable  to  call,  sena  for 
Catalogue  D,  giving  full  description. 

]-|£|^PY      M.      BiRGE      &      CO.      S°>e  Agents  for  Australasia,    323    GEORGE    ST.,    SYDNEY. 
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THE 


THE 


Hincncan  1f3oinbevg- 
©riginal  ITropo. 


AMERICAN    HOMBERG, 
12s.  6d.  and  15s.  6cl. 


These  Hats  are  manufactured  specially  for  the 
Australian  Climate.     Comfortable,  Durable  and 
.  Fashionable. 

SAFELY    BOXED    FOR    POSTAL   ORDERS. 


ORIGINAL  TROPo.         Q     MOUNTOASTLE   &   SONS, 

Sun  and  Ram  Proor. 
By  Post,  lis.  and  13s.  6d.  326    GEORGE    STREET,    SYDNEY. 

►>»♦♦»♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ^ 


♦ 
♦ 


% 

♦ 


! 


mhat  1$  Vour  Opinion 

Of  the  person  who  will  not  take  advantage  of  this  Offer?     Wc 

SILVER-PLATE,     GILD,     ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BRONZE,     LACQUER     OR     OXIDIZE 


Anything-  you  have  or  can  buy  from  the  Jeweller.     We  are  willing-  to  stand  or  fall 
by  your  judgment  in  the  Repairing  of  these  Articles,  or  in  Manufacturing 

TROPHIES,    CUPS,    VASES,    SHIELDS,    TEA   and    COFFEE   SERVICES,   etc., 

OR     MOUNTING 

HORNS,   SHELLS,   EMU   EGGS,   HEIRLOOMS,   BRIC-A-BRAC,  etc 


WILLINGTON  BROS.,  587  George  St.,  Sydney.   [ 
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BROOKS 
ROBINSON    * 


AND  CO.  LTD. 


**  OPALITE/' 

THE    NEW 
WALL    TILING. 

Beautiful  and  Everlaittng. 
Always  Clean. 
For  Bathrooms,  Lavatortss, 
etc.,  etc. 


ART  1ST  10 


Bitabliahed 
1854. 


mall  Papers 


ALL    GRADES. 

Leaded  and  Embossed  Glass. 
High-Relief  Ceiling  Decorations. 
Mantelpieces,  Hearth  Tiles,  Grates. 
Stained  Glass  and  Tiles. 


59   to   65    ELIZABETH    STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


9^r 

m 

m  HAMILTON'S  Hl^ 

m  IRISH  HOMESPUNS  m 


m 
m 


m 


m 


BEAT  THE  WORLD  FOR  HARD  WEAR. 

Guaranteed  hand-spun  and  hand-woven  from 
pure  wool  only.  Th^  only  perfect  material  for 
Oycling,  Golfing,  Shooting,  and  sport  and 
country  wear  generally.  Beautifully  soft. 
light,  and  warm.  Equa'ly  suitab'e  for  Ladirs 
or  Gentlemen.  Prices  from  21d.  per  yard. 
Perfect  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Patterns  free 
on  application.     Address  DESK  7; 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 

Depot  tor  Irish  Peasant  Industries, 

PORTRUSH,    IRELAND. 


m 
m 

m 
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I>iano      Playing      at     Si^Ht 


ACCOMPANIMENTS     IN     A  N  \'     K  E  V 


NO    TEACHER 
NEEDED. 


SURl'RISINGLY 
SIMPLE 
SYSTEM. 


TRANSPOSING     MADE     EASY 


ANYONE 

CAN     PLAY 

WITHOUT 

ANY   KNOWLEDGE 

OF 

MUSIC. 


'TTO  obtain  a  maatery  of  the  piano  in  the  ordinary  way  involves  considerable  ezpenee  and  many  years  of  arduous  study.  The  pupil,  onder  the  guidance  of  a 
highly-paid  teacher,  commences  when  young  to  practise  scales  and  exercises,  and  is  compelled  to  devote  several  hours  every  day  to  attain  facility  of  manip- 
ulation. It  is  impossible  for  grown-up  persons  to  follow  such  a  method.  They  cannot  spare  sufBeient  time  to  projierly  master  the  intricacies  of  the  notation,  and 
thus  many  persons  naturally  gifted  with  great  musical  taste  have  been  obliged  to  rest  content  with  listening  while  others  played  ,  when  they  might  easily  acquire  a 
better  command  of  the  instrument  themselves.  The  great  source  of  trouble,  even  to  accomplished  musicians,  is  the  variety  of  keys  in  which  music  is  written.  Some 
can  play  with  tacility  in  one  key,  but  stumble  ignominously  in  another  ;  and  there  are  few  indeed  who  are  able  to  salisfactori  iy  i.eifoiin  a  piece  or  p'ay  an  accomi'ani- 
ment  in  a  different  key  from  the  one  in  which  the  music  is  printed.  To  do  so  is  such  an  unusual  achievement  that  it  is  invariabis'  commented  upon  with  wonder  and 
aatonishment.  By  the  use  of  the  Fingered  Keyboard  all  these  difficulties  and  intricacies  are  overcome.  No  knowledge  of  musical  notation  or  of  its  keys  is  required, 
and  yet  the  player  will  find  that  it  is  easy  to  perform  any  piece  in  any  key.  Tou  see  at  a  glance  where  to  place  your  fingeis  to  sound  any  chord  in  any  key,  and  thus 
yon  can  play  accompaniments  without  even  the  slightest  inowledgs  of  music.  You  will  be  able  to  play  every  tune  of  which  you  know  the  air  with  very  little 
practice,  using  both  hands,  and  intr.. during  the  most  effective  harmonies  and  modulations,  far  more  intelligently  and  tastefully  thaumaiiy  who  have  studied  foryeara 
niider  masters,  Tiie  Fingered  Keyboard  is  a  recent  invention,  of  which  we  have  secured  the  exclusive  copyright.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  twelve  charts,  which 
clearly  show  the  player  the  exact  positions  of  the  fingers  to  sound  every  chord  in  every  key.  The  accoropanyins  directions  are  most  simple  and  readily  understood 
and  enable  anyone  to  thoroughly  master  the  system  practically  at  a  glance.  After  using  the  charts  a  very  few  times,  the  method  will  be  so  firmly  acquired  that  their 
aid  may.  to  a  great  extent,  be  dispensed  w  ith,  and  then  the  player  will  find  that  the  ability  to  perform  accempaniments  and  to  play  pieces  in  any  key,  which,  in  the 
case  of  exiierieiiced  pianists,  is  regarded  as  such  a  wonderfully  clever  accomplishment,  is  in  reality  very  simple  and  easily  mastered.  To  si  eedily  intrnduce  this  re- 
markable invention,  we  have  decided  to  sell  a  limited  number  of  sets  of  these  Twelve  Charts  at  the  low  pi  ice  01  3  6  per  set.  1  o»ted  to  any  address.  You  should  order 
at  once,  as  it  la  intended  to  increase   the  charge  to  6  -  per  set  as  soon  as  the  first  issue  is  sold.       Send  amount  by  postal  note  or  stainps  of  any  State. 

Only  obtainable  from   The    Union    Manufacturing  &  Agency  Coyii  359-361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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BUY    DIRECT   OF  THE    MANUFACTURERS   and   SAVE    FIFTY    PER   CENT. 

ROBINSON  FCLEAVER, 

BELFAST,  Ltd., 

AND  156,  164, 166,  AND  170,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

TeiegraphicAddress.    ^^'^^^  UnQU  and  DamasR  Manufacturers, 

LINEN— Belfast."  AND  furnisuers,  by  special  appointment  to 

^  ^  ^  ^  HIS    MOST   GRACIOUS    MAJESTY    THE    KING, 


THE  LATE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK, 
Members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  all  the  Courts  of  Europe. 


o  _    -     ^^^.. ...  - , ^ .- , 

■^  ^  '  Ilt'uiments,  and  the  General  Pul)lic,  direct  with  every  description  of 


Supply  Palaces,  Mansions,  Villas,  Cottages,  Hotels,  Railways,  Steamships,  Institutions,     '^v^^V^'''iyi|^y' 
TicL'iiiients.  and  the  General  Public,  direct  with  everv  descriution  of  ^i:^^ 'S-^^^^^ 


HOUSEHOLD   LINENS,  | 

From  the  Least  Expensive  to  the  FINEST  in  the  WORLD, 

Which,  being   WOVEN    BY    HAND,  Wean  longer  and    retain   the  Rich  Satin  appearance  to 

the  last.     By  obtaining  Direct,  all  intermediate  profits  are  saved,  and  the  cost  is  no  more 

than    that    usually    charged    for   common    power-loom    goods. 

IDIOU    1   IKIFKiQ  "     ^'■^^^  ^''^^  Linen  Shpetingr,  fully  bleached,  2  yards  wide,  1/11  per  yard  ;  2\  yards  wide,  2/44  per  yard. 
Il^l^ll    LllvLlvO  I     r>oller  Towell-ny,  ISiri.  wide,  3d.  per  yard.    Surplice  Linen,  Td.  per  yard.    Dusters,  from  3/3  per  doz. 

Lin;  n  lilass  (  lorbs,  •!  !)  per  doz.    Fine  Linens  and  L'neii  Diaper,  8|d.  per  yard.    Our  special  Soft  Finished  Longcloth,  from  3d. 

]peryarii.  

IDIOU    nAKJIAOl/   TADI  C    I   IMTM  i     l-^i''h  Napkins,  2/11  per  doz.     Dinner  Napkins,  5/6  per  doz.    Table  Cloths, 
Inlun    UAIVIAulV     lADLC    LINCN   ■     ^yardssiniare,  2,6:  24  yards  by  3  yards,  5/6  each.    Kitchen  Table  Cloths, 

li5<l.  call.    :  tiv.iiji  Huckaback  Towei;<,  4,i;  \"  r  doz.    ...onograms,  Crests,  Coats  of  Arms,  Initials,  <fec.,  woven  or  embroidered. 

^Special  attention  to  Club,  Hotel,  or  Mtss  Orders  ) 


K  ■  1  Tp  IJI    PQQ    QIJIDTQ   •     '^'"^  quality  Longcloth  Bodies,  with  4-fold  pure  linen  fronts  and  cuffs,  3.5/6  the  h^lf  doz. 
lYIAlUnLbdu    OniillO   ■     (tom'asure2'-extra).     New  1)  sIljiis  in  our  special  Indiana  Gauze  Oxford  and  Unsluink- 

aiile  I'lnnnels  for  the  Season.    OLD  SHIRTS  made  good  as  new,  with  good  materials  in  Xeckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  for  14/- 

the  half  doz. 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET-FANDKERCHIEFST^lSfi?,."'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Handkerchiefs  I  ba\  e  ever  seen." — "Sy.via's  Home  .lournai."     Children's,  1/3  per  doz.    Ladies',  2/3  per  doz.     Gentlemen's, 
:'.  3  per  doz.     Hfm stitch kd. — La<lies',  2,9  per  doz.    Gentlemen's,  3/11  per  doz. 


IDIOU    I   ll^iri^l    Pni   I    ADO    AMn   PlirrO  ■    collars.— Ladies' S-told,  3/6  per  doz.     Gentlemen's  4-fold,  all 
Inlun    LINuN    uULLAnO   ANU    UUl   1  0  ■    newest  shapes,  4/n  per  doz.    Ci'FFs.— For  Ladies  or  Gentle- 
men, tioni  .'.  11  )ier  doz.    ".^uriilice  Makeis  to  \\  est  minster  Abbey"  and  the  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
"Their  Irish  Linen  Collars,  Cufis,  Shirts,  &c.,  ha\  e  the  n.erits  of  excellence  and  cheapness." — "Court  Circular.'' 


IDIOU    IIKinCDPI   nXUIMP  «     .^luxurv  now  within  the  reach  ot  an  Ladleo.     Chemses,  trimmed  Emhroider\, -J. " 

InlOn    UNULnULU  I  nlNu  ■     Nightdresses,  3/11;    Combinations,  4/6.     India  or  Colonial  Diti.s,    £i)  19s.  6d. 
IJridal  irons.- caux,  .!.U  .  ^,    i;u   ;  liilants' Layettes,  £2  19s.  6d.  (see  list). 


IRISH  POPLINS  AND  DRESS  MATERIALS:  ,S"TS;.;r^'„X",S',°.r"l;''lr?^: 

oetier  ei-i>iiuni\  lo  oiiv  tioni  Loluiisoii  and  Cleaver.  ' 

OUR    ROYAL    ULSTER    FLEEcF  TRAVELLING    RUG 

Is    the    Handsomest,    Softest,    Warmest,    Lig^htest,    and    Cheapest    in    the    World. 

PRICE  15,6,   Extraordinary   Value. 

FACTORIES    AT    BELFAST.    BALLYKELLY,     AND    BANBRIDGE,    IRELAND. 


N.B.— To  prevent  delay,  all  letter  orders  and  Inquiries -for  Samples  should  be 

sent  direct  to    BELFAST. 

♦»♦»»»»»»♦♦♦♦♦»»»♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦»»»»♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦♦»»♦»»»»»♦»»♦»♦»»»»»♦»» 
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/^"t^jiP-- 


HE    STILL  SMOKED. 

Trifptr:  -^DO    VOU    OBJECT   TO    SMOKING,    MiSS  ?  " 

Misi  Jones    "  \'es,  most  DECiDEt)H  :  " 

Trif'fer.  "  Now,  DO  VOU  ?   I'm  rather  partial  to  it  myself.' 


every  $wi$$  Portrait 

IS    WORTHY    OF    A    FRAME. 

FOR    IT    IS 

A    REAL    WORK    OF    ART. 

Only  ONE  CLASS  of  Worfc-THE  BEST. 
Only  ONE   PRICE-THE   LOWEST. 


/      12    CABINET    PORTRAITS     ^ 

1|ifc/0  5  (Two  Positions),  '    i  ft /#S 

**  *'  )  With   a  Beautiful  Enlarge-  (   ■  vl/ O 
(..  ment  20  x  15i.  ) 

All  the  Latest  and  Most  Improved  Developments 

of  the  Photographic  Art  are  used  in  the  various 

departments  at 


323-325    BOURKE    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


Exquisite  Models.  Perfect  Fit.  Guaranteed  Wear 


"«Y«N'S' 


Win  nut  split  in  th^  S'\ims,  nor 
tear  m  t)u:  Fabric. 

Made  in  Black,  White,  French 
Grey,  two  C  icoas,  two  Golds, 
two  Biscuits,  Ac  ,  at  most  moder- 
ate prices,  consistent  with  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 

Three  Gold  Medals. 

"  Th"  hest  make  of  Corsets  is 
the  Y  &  N." — G'  n  'etcomxn, 

CAUTION. 

See  that  R.-,'ist.i  .d  J  ra.le  Mark 
'V&N Diagonal  Seam' 

isimprinteil  on  every  corset  and 
box.     No  ot  ^ers  are  genuine. 

Sol  1  by  the  principal  Braoers 
and  Stores  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 


Thk 


Telephonb — School,  152  ;  Home,  69  Albion. 


BRISBANE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

At  the  rear  of  the  Tabernacle, 
WICKHAM    TERRACE,    BRISBANE. 

Senior  and  Junior  ClaPses,  also  a  Preparatory  School  and  Kindersrarten 
tor  younff  children  Hoarders  reside  at  Whytecliffe,  Albion,  with  the 
Principal,  from  whom  full  particulars  mav  be  obtained.  Quarteri 
begin  July  22  and  October  2.       E.  A.  FEWINGS  (Principal). 


SEEDS 


Cataloirne  POST 

And  10(1  virieties 

Flower  Seeds  for  1/-  Stamps. 


HERBERT  J.   RUMSEY, 

"  BOROXIA,' 

PKEE  B.arber's  Cri;ek, 

ANYWHERE.     ^'^'^ 


MEMORY 


SUCCESS   AT   EXAMS,-MIND   WANDERING  CURED,— 
SPEAKING  WITHOUT  NOTES,~BOOKS   MASTERED  IN 
ONE    READING,    by    the 

RELMAN    System 

°^  MEMORY    TRAINING. 

Scientific  Development  of  the  Natural  Memorj'. 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is  easy  and  interesting,  the  youngest  and 
oldest  can  learn  it,  and  it  is  of  special  value  to 

Clergry  and   Ministers,  Students  and  Teachers, 

Doctors  and  Lawyers,  Civil  Service  Candidates, 

Business  Men,  etc. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  Successful  Students. 

The  British  Weekly  says:— "Excellent  work  is  being  dona 
by  the  School  of  Memory  Traming.  For  public  speakers,  writers, 
preachers,  students  and  business  men,  su'uh  a  system  is  invaluable." 

Great  Thoughts  says: — "The  system  is  almost  indispensable 
to  examination  candidates  and  the  student  of  languag:es ;  to  the 
preacher  who  would  dispense  with  notes  it  is  a  necessity." 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION.— Pelman's  S.ystem  is  taught 
as  thoroughly  by  Postal  Lessons  as  by  voice.  Pupils  in  the  Colonies 
experience  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  course.  The  Lesson.i  are  con- 
ducted in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Dutch  at  the  option 
of  the  Pupil  

Prospectus,  Testimonials,  etc. ,  post-free  from  the  Secretary, 

Pelman's  School  of  Memory  Training, 

(Box  46>,  70   BERNERS   ST.,  LONDON,  W. 
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It  cost  50,000.00  Dols. 


„..:iL^     i,.     GETTYSBURG. 

.\iui  look  12  years  to  make  Bac-helder's  faniouj  steel  enKravinj;-  "  Battle  of  Gettysburg."  It 
was  l.e.miii  within  4S  houi-s  after  the  Battle,  h\  Col.  liachelder,  the  historian  and  military  topo- 
.a:rai>her  of  the  United  States  (iovernmeiit  for  this  Battlefield,  to  whom  was  voted  50,000  dolS.  by  Congress  for  his  services.  1,000  officers, 
including-  47  y:enerals,  who  were  in  this  Battle,  met  the  Artist  on  tlie  Battlefield  and  arranged  the  details  of  this  picture,  thus  insuring 
absolute  accurai'V.  The  whole  Battlefield,  5  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide,  is  shown  in  complete  detail  in  the  original,  which  wa  offer  for  a  short 
time  at  such  a  sacrifice.  The  figures  of  the  men  and  linrses  and  other  details  in  our  original  steel  are  50  times  as  large  as  shown  in  the  above 
reproduction,  which  gives  only  a  faint  idea  of  tlu'  beaut.\  and  grandeiu-  of  the  origin.al.  It  is  so  realistic  that  one  can  easily  imagine  the  rear  of 
cannon  and  the  nio\  ement  of  the  soldiers.  175,000  men  were  engaged  in  this  Battle,  and  are  represented  and  located  in  this  picture.  In 
ashort  time  e\ery  owner  of  this  engraving  will  liold  it  at  many  times  fhe  present  price— which  will  cguadruplc  as  soon  as  it  is  introduced. 
Generals  Meade,  Hancock  and  Longrstrect  said:  "It  is  correct  in  landscape  and  the  jioHtioi;  of  troops."  Captain  Long  aid 
Lutlier  .Minnigh,  the  otticial  guides  for  tlie  Battlefield,  say;  "It  is  liistoricallv  correct  in  all  its  features,  and  is  the  most  beautiful, 
interesting:  and  accurate  war  picture  in  the  world."  A  noted  educator  writes  :  "  It  should  hang-  on  the  wall  of  every  Home  and 
School  to  inspire  jiatriotism  in  the  \oung."  With  each  engraving  we  send  an  outline  Key,  giving -ido  references,  showing  locations  of  the 
Generals,  Corps,  Divisions,  Regiments,  Companies,  Cavalry,  Infantry  and  Artillery  at  the  time  of  Pickett's  charge. 
On  heavy  Steel  I'late  Paper — size  "24  x  43  inches. 


Original  selling  price  of  engraving, 

100.00  dols. 

Special  prices  on  easy  payments. 

.     ^,      „        ,  /  Limited  Edition         \   tc  nn  -.    , 

nd  a  Proof  I  ._._..„  I    lO.OO  do  s. 

\on  superb  India  Paper ' 

Plain  Proof  (on  heavy  Plate  Paper)  5.00  dols. 

Ten    per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 

From  oke  of  maxy  lettkrs  : 

"  I  paid  100.00  dols.  for  this  engraving  some  years 
ago.     It  is  worth  it." — IIexry  Peterson. 


FILL    OUT   THUS 


COUPON 

Uate,_ 


AND    MAIL   TO-DAY. 


^1901. 

To  Historical  Art  Co.,  Dept.  A.R,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Enclosed  find  i  dol.  Send  me,  express  paid,  Bachelder's  steel  engraving,  "  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,"  Plain  Proof  Edition.  If  as  represented,  I  agree  to  pay  1  dol.  each  month 
thereafter  for  4  months  If  not  as  represented  the  engraving  to  be  returned  an;l  the 
money  refunded. 

N  ame ^ 


P.    O.    Address^ 
Reference . 


State- 


rST  If  India  Proof  is  ordered,  send  2  dole,  and  change  C  months  to  13  months. 


"The  'Southern  Cross'  is  the  greatest 
religious  paper  in  Australia.  "  —  "  Sketch  " 
(London). 


"  I  havebeen  a  reader  of  the  'Southern  Cross'  for  twenty-five  years,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  that  journal  has  been  improving,  and  is  still  improving  " — 
Rev.  A.  "iule  (Melbourne,. 


Che  Southern  Cross, 

A    WEEKLY    JOURNAL    OF    RELIGIOUS     LITERATURE. 
EDITED     BY     THE     REV.     W.     H.     FITOHETT,     B.A.,     LL.D. 


PUBLISHED 

EVERY 

THURSDAY. 


PRICE- 


3 


148.  per  annui 
post  free. 


The  "  Southern  Cross"  is  an  evan- 
gelical paper,  which  belongs  to  no  one 
denomination,  but  represents  the  great 
interests  -^vhich  belong  to  all  Christian 
Churches.  Its  contributors  are  minis- 
ters and  members  of  all  the  evangelical 
Churches. 

The  '  Southern  Cross"'  offers  its 
readers  articles  collected  over  the  whole 
range  of  current  religious  literature,  and 
representing  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  thinkers  of  very  school.  It  is  thus 
a  budget  of  the  best  and  most  stimula- 
ting Christian  literature  of  the  day,  and 
supplies  exactly  the  reading  which  every 
Mini-ter,  every  Sunday-school  teacher, 
and  every  Christian  parent  needs.  it 
frives  it.s  readers  pure  Hction;   the  able.-t 


arguments  in  defence  of  Christian  truth; 
"Papers  for  Young  Men;"  "For  Chris- 
tian Workers;"  "  For  the  Side-room;" 
"For  Mothers  and  Fathers;"  "For  the 
Children."  Every  movement  affecting 
Christianity  in  any  country  is  studied 
and  reported  in  its  pages.  Its  "  Notes 
from  Abroad"  give  the  most  interesting 
facts  of  current  religious  history.  Its 
"  Literary  Notes"  tell  of  everything  hap- 
pening in  the  world  of  books.  It  pub- 
lishes an  unceasing  stream  of  sermons  by 
bucli  preachers  as  Dr.  Parker.  "  Ian 
Maclaren,"  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte, 
Canon  Soott-lloliand,  Dr.  A.  McLaren, 
Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy 
Poarse.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  Rev. 
F.  P..  Meyer,  &c.,  &e. 


T.   SHAW    FiTCHEIT,   Publisher,    169    Queen    Street,   Melbourne. 
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cO^. 


^i 


liNEN 


^s'ldoRY  ^^\M^ 


PrODUCESaClOSS  UKECHINA^f^ 


BEWARE    OF    ilVllTATIONS. 


t^  t^  t^  *^  e^  t^  t^  t^  t^  t^  K^  t^  t^  f^  t^  t^  t^  t^  t^  t^  t^ 


f^*  *^*  t^*  t^*  t^*  t^*  f^*  t^'  ^*  n^*  t^*  ^^  t^*  ^^  t^  f^*  t^*  ^*  t^ 


Price  3d.,  6d.,  Is. 

ALL     HIGH-CLASS     GROCERS     AND 
CHEMISTS. 


J- 
J- 
J- 
J- 

J- 

J' 


Makes  Linen  Last  Longer,   .     .     . 

Look  Cleaner  and  Wash  Easier. 
Effective,  Easy  to  Use,  Economical.  Glosses  Linen  just  like  China, 

No  Wear  and  No  Tear.  No  Special  Iron.  No  Sticking;  the  Iron 
Glides  on  it.      No  Mixing,  No  Mess,  No  Muddle.      Used  Dry.       .    . 


WALTER  W.  JHONSON  &  CO., 

King    Street,    Sydney, 

N.S.W. 


ALL    WHOLESALE   HOUSES. 


i0a4i4.INEN 


'3^X^F{QOiJci5  AC LJsyLfKE :_ C /V/ A/ A 


♦ 
♦ 


♦ 
♦ 

$ 

X 

♦ 

\ 

X 


Cbat  CoMflb  ffliflbt  turn  to  Consmnption. 

The  only   genuine   remedy — universally  uscil  ; 
All  European  Hospitals  employ  it  in  urgent  ca'^es — is 


THOMPSON'S    SUN    BRAND 
IRISH    MOSS,    Is.    6d. 


All  dealers  in   Medicine. 

Cures  speedily  and  relieves  immediately  Coughs,  Colds,  Croup,  Bronchitis, 

Whooping  Cough,  Influenza,  and  all  affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 

Strengthens  weak  lungs. 

TAKE     NO     SUBSTITUTE.  ORIGINAL. 


WALTER  W.  JHONSON  &  CO.,  King  St.,  Sydney. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN   COLLEGES  1 


*  *    '^m^.  »m 


/lfcctbo6i6t  %ni>ice'  College, 


HAWTHORiN,    VICTORIA. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REPORD  CORR.  M.A.,  LL.B. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  &c. 

THE  STAFF  is  University-trained  throughout, 
and  includes  Six  University  Graduates,  making 
it  the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

SUCCESS  IN  STUDIES. -At  the  recent  Ma- 
triculation Examination,  thirteen  candidates 
passed  out  of  fourteen  sent  up  by  the  Col- 
lege, with  an  average  of  over  eight  passes 
for  each  student.  In  three  divisions  of  the 
Honour  Lists — English,  French  and  German, 
and  Science — all  the  other  girls'  schools  put  to- 
gether obtained  eight  first-classes.  The 
Methodist  Ladies'  College  obtained  three,  in- 
cluding the  first  place  in  English  and  History, 
and  one  of  the  only  two  first-classes  awarded 
in  Science. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— On  the  College  Staff 
are  to  be  found  the  very  best  Teachers  in 
Music,  Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art 

BOARDERS  iire  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— The  College  is  Chris- 
tian, without  being  sectarian.  Each  Boarder 
attends  the  Church  to  which  her  parents  be- 
long, and  is  under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its 
Minister.  Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the 
President. 

BOARDERS     FROM     A     DISTANCE.— G  i  r  1  s 

are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  from  all 
the  Seven  Colonies. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. —Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 


"The  Young  Man"  (London)  says: — "British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea  of  the  national 
importance  of  this  institution.  It  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High  Schools  for  girls  noi 
in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the  world.  Its  students  are  drawn  from  all  the  seven  colonies.  The  gardens  ao'l 
errounds  in  summer  are  like  a  fairy  vision  ;  the  art  studios,  drawingrooms,  schoolrooms,  baths,  and  tennis  court* 
combine  culture,  recreation  and  refinement  with  homeliness  and  comfort.  Above  all,  religious  training  and 
personal  sympathy  make  the  College  a  truly  'ideal  institution.'" 


SEND     A     POSTCARD     FOR     COLLEGE     HANDBOOK,     WITH     PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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BramHerchai\tS! 

ME  arc  not   exactly  that  ;     but  we  supply  the  material  of  which  brains  are  built. 
The  best  books  on  any  subject;    any  magazine  published;    any  article  in  any 
magazine  ;    any   quotation  from  any  book.     These  arc  what  we  are  in  business 
to  supply.     We  have  tliree  departments  in  our  business. 

MAGAZINES    OR    PERIODICALS.     We   accept   subscriptions   to   any  paper, 

iournal  or  magazine  publislied,  from  "Tit  Bits"  to  "The  Journal  of  Laryngology." 
We  can  probably  save  you  money,  as  we  are  direct  Publishers'  Agents.  Send  us  a  card 
to-day,  naming  what  you  want,  and  we  will  quote  you  price  post  free  to  your  home  by 
return.     The  first  copy  will  reach  you  within  two  months  of  placing  order  with  us. 

BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS  is  a' second  feature  of  our  businesr.  Stop  paying  3/- 
and  4/-  post  free,  according  to  binding,  for  the  best  curi'ent  fiction.  We  offer  new  books 
by  the  mail  each  week  at  2/8  post  free,  in  paper  wrappei's,  and  3/7  in  cloth.  The 
following  arc  a  sample  dozen  taken  from  our  lists  : — 


VOYSEY.  by  R.  O.  Prowse. 

THE  STORY  OF  EVA,  by  W.  Payne. 

A  HIDDEN  FOE,  by  O.  A.  Henty. 

THE  LITTLE  TIN  GODS,  by  Jessie  Livesay. 

DOOM  CASTLE,  by  Neil  Munro  (new  edition). 

EVER  MOHUN,  by  F.  T.  Jane. 

THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  CRICKET,  by  Captain 

Philip  Trevor. 
PRINCE  CHARMING,  by  "  Rita." 
CATHERINE  OF  CALAIS,  by  Mrs.  De  La  Pasture 
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THE   HISTORY   OF   THE    MONTH. 


The  shot  fired  on  September  6  at 
A  Great  President  McKinley  by  a  PoHsh 
Crime  anarchist  sent  strange  echoes 
throughout  Australasia.  It  towched 
into  new  and  sudden  consciousness  the  sense 
of  kinship  with  the  American  people ;  and  no- 
where throughout  the  civilised  world  has  the 
sense  of  sympathy  with  the  great  American 
Republic,  in  the  tragic  calamity  which  has 
overtaken  it,  been  keener  than  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  The  sense  of  order,  of 
reverence  for  law,  the  hate  of  mere  brainless 
anarchism,  are  marked  characteristics  of  the 
Australian  temperament;  and  Americans 
themselves  scarcely  felt  a  sterner  indignation 
against  both  the  crime  and  the  criminal  than 
did  Australians.  All  the  Parliaments  in  ses- 
sion adjourned  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
dead  President.  The  pulpits  in  many  of  the 
leading  churches  were  draped  in  black.  A 
hundred  messages  of  sympathy  were  flashed 
along  the  sea-wires  to  Washington.  The 
keen  and  universal  sympathy  throughout  Aus- 
tralasia was  indeed  that  '*  one  touch  of  nature" 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

Thrice  within  a  little  more    than 

Dangrerous  thirty    years    a    President    of    the 

Elements  United  States  has  fallen  during  his 

term  of  office  by  the  hand  of  the 
assassin.  If  we  allow  for  re-elections,  and  for 
Vice-Presidents  who  have  come  to  the  Presi- 
dency by  inheritance,  not  by  election,  only 
seven  persons  during  the  last  forty  years  have 
been  elected  to  what  is  almost  the  greatest 
post  in  the  modern  world,  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.      And  out  of  those  seven 


persons  three  have  been  assassinated !  This  is 
a  record  which  suggests  rather  the  Latin  and 
semi-civilised  republics  of  South  America  than 
the  great  English-speaking  republic  of  North 
America.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States  is  of  very 
mixed  blood.  Almost  everv  tenth  American 
is  of  negro  stock !  And  for  nearly  a  century 
what  may  be  called  the  "cheap"  races  of  Europe 
— Poles,  Hungarians,  Italians — have  poured,  a 
sort  of  human  Niagara,  upon  American  soil. 
And  not  seldom  these  very  undesirable  immi- 
grants have  brought  with  them  the  passions, 
the  ignorance,  the  crude  political  ideas,  of  the 
lower  types  of  civilisation  to  which  they  be- 
long. No  wonder  that,  in  a  population  so 
mixed,  strange  crimes  and  criminals  are  pos- 
sible. The  States  of  Australasia  will  not  grow 
in  population  with  the  more  than  tropical 
speed  of  the  United  States ;  but,  by  way  of 
compensation,  they  will  have  a  population  of 
cleaner  blood  and  cooler  temper  than  the 
United  States  possesses. 

"  What  hath  passed  since  we  last 

Slow       met?"  Queen  Elizabeth,  according 

-Progress    to  a  familiar  story,  once  asked  the 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

Sir  Francis   Popham.      "  Seven  weeks  have 

passed,  your  Majesty,"   was  the  reply — and 

nothing  else !      "Popham,"  rejoined  the  royal 

shrew,   "  let  the   Commons  work  more  and 

speak  less,  or  I  will  know  the  reason  why  " ! 

If  anvone  asks  "What  hath  passed"  since  the 

Federal  Parliament  met,  the  reply  must  be,  "A 

great  many  weeks,  but  not  much  else."    The 

Statute-book  remains  a  blank  page;  "Han- 
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sard  "  swells  to  Brobdignagian  size.  And 
'■  the  man  in  the  street"  is  apt  to  sigh  for  some 
sharp-tongued  Queen  Elizabeth  to  warn  lion, 
members  that  they  "  nmst  work  more  and  talk 
less."" 

The  ■■  man  in  the  street,"  however, 
Harsh  is  not  alwavs  wise ;  and  there  is, 
Judgments  ppriiaps.  Something  both  unreason- 
able and  ungrateful  in  the  im- 
patience with  which  the  debates  of  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament  are  listened  to  on  every  side. 
If  [Ministers  have  erred,  it  is  in  giving  the 
Houses  not  too  little,  but  too  much,  to  do. 
Measures  of  the  first  importance  have  been 
introduced  in  numbers  sufficient  to  keep  an 
average  Parliament  hard  at  work  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence.  And  all  these 
measures  are  half  finished.  They  will  reach 
completion  much  about  the  same  time ;  and 
then  the  Federal  Statute-book,  at  a  breath, 
will  swell  into  a  volume  !  The  dock,  in  a  word, 
is  packed  with  ships  half  built.  When  the 
dock  gates  are  lifted,  and  they  all  come  out  in 
procession,  the  sea  will  be  gay  w'ith  the  canvas 
and  flags  of  a  whole  fleet.  Perhaps  later  in 
the  session,  when  its  work  is  completed  and 
seen  in  its  true  scale,  popular  feeling  may  un- 
dergo a  curious  change,  and  the  first  session 
of  the  Federal  Parliament  may  yet  live  in 
history  as  a  monument  of  industry.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is  sufficiently  remote  from  such  a  goal ! 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
w^tmg  niost  real  and  vital  bit  of  legislation 
the  Tariff  — the  One  measure  of  the  session 
which  will  rouse  feeling  most,  will 
touch  every  Australian  interest,  and  test  and 
rearrange  all  parties — is  the  tariff.  And  the 
tariff  loiters.  Ministers  have  kept  their  secret 
well,  and  at  the  moment  we  w'rite  no  hint  of 
the  character  of  the  tariff  has  leaked  out,  and 
the  date  on  which  it  will  be  introduced  is  un- 
guessed.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  Mr. 
Kingston  has  completed  the  measure,  that 
the  Cabinet  has  re-shaped  and  practically 
finalised  it,  and  probably  by  October  i  the 
Bill  will  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  The 
debates  of  the  Federal  Parliament  will  lose  at 
a  breath,  when  that  happens,  their  academic 
character.  Politics  will  become  real  and  party 
lines  will  grow  sharp  and  definite.  When  the 
tariff  debate  has  begun,  it  must  be  pushed  on 
to  a  conclusion  wnth  as  little  delay  as  possible ; 
and  the  tariff  itself  will  carry  in  its  train  a 
cluster  of  other  measures.  The  Federal  Par- 
liament, in  a  w^ord,  is  about  to  escape  from  the 
doldrums,  a  zone  of  mere  enervating  languors 
where  no  healthy  air  stirs. 


The  Federal  measures  round  which 
^  .^.  .  has  raged  the  keenest  debating  of 

Criticisms       ,  =»       ,  1         r-       ,  1 

the  month  are  the  Customs  and 
Inter-State  Commission  Bills,  and 
the  measure  designed  to  secure  a  ''  white  zAus- 
tralia,"  the  Alien  Immigration  Bill.  The 
first  measure,  it  is  true,  is  hung  up  in 
the  Federal  Parliament ;  but  it  is  being  de- 
bated outside  with  great  vigour.  Thus  the 
London  "  Times "  describes  the  Inter-State 
Commission  Bill  as  "  a  despotic  attempt  to 
force  the  whole  of  the  shipping  trade  between 
Australia  and  the  rest  of  the  world  into  one 
iron-bound  system  for  the  Australian  rail- 
w-ays."  The  Steamship  Owners'  Association 
of  Australasia  has  already  appealed  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  "  secure  the  exemption  of 
ocean-borne  trade  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  Its  provisions,"  they  declare,  "  are  ca- 
pable of  being  used  to  destroy  all  freedom  of 
contract  in  relation  to  the  carriage  of  ocean- 
borne  goods."  Ministers,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  intend  nothing  revolutionary  or  op- 
pressive by  these  measures  ;  but  there  is  plainly 
visible  in  all  recent  Bills  a  mischievous  ten- 
dency to  secure  their  effectiveness  by  the  de- 
vice of  writing  them  in  the  biggest  possible 
characters.  If  Parliament  desires  to  secure 
the  payment  of  a  sixpence,  it  arms  itself  with 
powers  to  demand — and  take  by  force — twenty 
shillings !  The  exaggerated,  not  to  say  the  des- 
potic, strain  in  all  modern  legislation  is  undeni- 
able, and  it  is  accountable  for  the  alarms  and 
agitations  with  which  the  advent  of  one  sweep- 
ing measure  after  another  is  attended. 

The  debate  during  the  month  on 

"Barring    the  Alien    Immigration    Bill    has 

Out"       been   vehement,  and,  in  patches  at 

least,  of  a  very  high  quality.  The 
tW'O  ablest  speeches  to  which  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  has  yet  listened  were 
those  by  Sir  William  McMillan  on  the  one 
side  and  Mr.  Deakin  on  the  other.  Sir  Wil- 
liam startled  the  House  by  the  revelation  that 
he  was  a  more  thorough-going  restrictionist 
than  Mr.  Barton  himself !  He  quarrelled  with 
the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  w^as  a  limp  and 
inadequate  measure.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, he  declared,  ought  to  be  plainly  told 
that  this  was  a  matter  in  which  Australia  must 
be  allowed  to  shape  its  own  policy,  and  Im- 
perial interests  must  give  way.  ]Mr.  Deakin's 
speech  was  largely  a  sermon  addressed  to  the 
converted.  It  was  a  highly  rhetorical  state- 
ment of  the  case  for  "  a  white  Australia."  But 
the  Cabinet  plainly  feels  the  responsibilitv  of 
power.     The  last  thing  it  desires  is  to  propose 
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a  measure  which  must  fail  simply  because  it  is 
impracticable,  or  which  will  put  Australian 
demands  in  serious  conflict  with  the  common 
policy  and  interests  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  criticise. 

Rival       and  there  is  no  proposal  yet  made 

Schemes    which  is  uot  Open  to  the  gravest 

objection.  Ministers  proposed  an 
educational  test ;  nobody  of  any  tint  must  be 
allowed  to  land  on  Australian  soil  who  could 
not  write  on  demand  fifty  words  in  gramma- 
tical English.  This  test,  of  course,  would  ex- 
clude not  only  many  English  people,  but  most 
Europeans  of  other  nations ;  and  if  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  were  to  apply  our  own  mea- 
sure to  ourselves,  most  Australians  would  find 
*  it  impossible  to  visit  the  Continent !  The 
Bill,  as  originally  drafted,  is  an  example  of  a 
measure  written  in  heroic  superlatives.  It 
asks,  that  is,  for  much  more  than  is  wanted. 
In  actual  operation  it  was  to  be  qualified  by  the 
discretion  of  the  officials  administering  it.  To 
pass  a  law,  however,  which  can  be  suspended 
or  applied  according  to  the  judgment,  or  want 
of  judgment,  of  its  administrators  is  a  very  un- 
statesmanlike  and  perilous  device.  Mr.  Barton 
has  since  made  the  test  consist  of  the  ability 
to  write  fifty  words  in  any  European  language, 
thus  bringing  the  measure  into  line  with  the 
Natal  Act. 

The   Labour  party   have  put  for- 

.putting  up  ward  a  resolution  which  excludes 

the  Bars     2l\\  the  uative-bom  inhabitants  of 

Asia  and  Africa  from  Australian 
soil.  The  Commonwealth,  in  a  word,  is  to  be 
put  on  terms  of  non-intercourse  with  say  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  race !  In  the  press  it  is 
suggested  that,  as  neither  China  nor  Japan 
desires  to  lose  subjects,  a  straightforward  ex- 
planation to  them  of  what  we  wanted  might 
induce  these  Powers  to  keep  their  subjects  at 
home.  At  the  same  time,  they  would  prob- 
ablv  warn  all  Australian  ships  from  their 
ports,  and  all  Australian  tourists  from  their 
cities !  We  could  not  well  claim  rights  from 
other  nations  which  we  denied  to  them. 
Perhaps  the  most  expressive  sign  of 
how  completely  the  colour  craze  has  captured 
our  politicians  is  the  circumstance  that,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  clause  was  added 
to  the  Postal  Bill  forbidding  mail  contracts  to 
be  made  with  any  ships  which  employ  coloured 
labour.  If  a  coloured  cook  is  employed  on  a 
P.  and  O.  boat,  Australian  mail  bags  are  not 
io  be  defiled  by  being  entrusted  to  the  guilty 
vessel]     Any  human  being  the  pigment  cells 


of  whose  skin  are  charged  with  colouring  mat- 
ter of  the  wrong  tint  must  be  forbidden  not 
merely  to  land  on  Australian  soil,  but  to  drop 
anchor  in  Australian  waters  !  The  pendulum 
has  surely  swung  very  far  and  in  a  strange  di- 
rection ! 

The  whole  question,  it  is  clear,  has 
The  been  contemplated  through  the 
Real  Facts  ]gj-,g  qj^  agitatious  and  alarms  which 
destroy  all  sense  of  the  relative 
sizes  of  things.  Mr.  Barton  has  published 
figures  showing  how  the  existing  laws  in  re- 
straint of  alien  immigration  "^ork,  and  what 
is  the  real  scale  to  which  the  coloured  popu- 
lation of  Australia  has  grown.  The  principles 
of  the  Natal  Act  are  already  in  operation  in 
New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania ;  and  the  growth  of  coloured  popu- 
lation has  been  least  in  these  States.  During 
the  five  years  betwixt  1 896-1 901,  the  total 
number  of  alien  arrivals  was  23,741 ;  the  de- 
partures during  the  same  period  were  18,223. 
The  growth  of  coloured  aliens  amongst  us,  in 
a  word,  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  i,ooo  a 
year,  spread  over  the  whole  area  of  Australia 
and  Tasmania.  Australia,  even  without  the 
aid  of  more  stringent  administration,  is  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  be  submerged  beneath  a 
"  yellow  wave,"  or  a  wave  of  any  other  un- 
desired  tint. 

The  functions  of  the  State 
The  state  throughout  Australasia  continue 
as  Trader    ^q  expand  automatically,  and  it  is 

difficult  to  say  into  what  branch 
of  industry  the  State  will  not  thrust  itself.  Mr. 
See  has  promised  to  establish  a  State  clothing 
factorv  in  Sydney.  The  Victorian  Govern- 
ment is  committed  to  open  and  run  a  State 
colliery,  and  a  great  iron  rolling  mill.  And 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  Australasian  press 
suggestions  constantly  emerge  that  the  State 
should  enter  into  one  branch  of  trade  or  an- 
other. Many  simple  people,  it  is  plain,  believe 
that  the  State  could  solve  all  industrial  prob- 
lems by  becoming  itseh  the  sole  manufacturer 
and  wage-payer.  And  yet  if  there  is  one  thing 
abundantly  clear,  it  is  that,  on  the  whole.  State 
labour  is  less  energetic  and  profitable  than 
private  labour.  It  is  necessary,  no  doubt,  for 
large  reasons  of  public  policy,  that  the  State 
should  hold  in  its  hand  such  great  industries 
as  the  railways,  the  post-office,  and  all  the 
great  common  services  necessary  to  civilised 
society.  But  that  the  State  should  enter  into 
ordinary  trade,  and  compete  there  with  the 
private  citizen,  is  quite  another  matter. 
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The   '■  Xorth   American   Review  " 

Australian  for  Aus^ust  publishes  an  article  on 

Debts      "  The  Vorld's    Debts,"    by    Mr. 

Austin,  the  chief  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  article  in- 
cludes a  very  striking-  table  showing-  the  bur- 
den of  debt,  and  of  interest  on  debt,  borne  by 
various  nations.      It  is  as  follows : 

Interest 

and  other  ,-PerCapUa^ 

Countries.  Tebt.         annnal  chary  s.  Debt.  Interest 

X)o:s.  I>ols.  Lois.       Dols- 

France O.800.691 .814.  .241.762.029.  .1.50.61. .  6.28 

Russia 3, 1G7..320.000..  141  ,,519,000..  24..56..  1.10 

United  Kingdom    3.060.926.-304.  .112.983.531. .  74.83..  2.76 

Italv 2.583.983.780..  114.177.185..  81.11..  3.58 

Spain     1.727.994.620..  80.782.000..  95.53..  4.46 

Australasia     ....  1,183.055.000..  45.458.000.  .263.90.  .10.14 

Aiistria-Hunearv     1.154.791.000..  51,175.285..  25.80..  1.14 

United   States    ..  1.107.711.2.57..  33. .545.1 30. .  14.52..  0.44 

India 1.031.603.705..  33.971,400..     4.67..  0.15 

Hungarv    904,941.000..  41.892.000..  47.75..  2.22 

Turkev" 726.511  195..  28,419.600..  29.25..  1.14 

Portugal    670.221.374..  21  ..550.320.  .143.82. .  4.62 

Au>tria 642.194.000..  30.969.000..  24.89..  1.20 

German  Empire..      557,026.622..  18.28.3.441..     9.96..  0.33 

Argentina 509,604,444..  26.902.377.  .128.85. .  6.80 

Beisiura     504,4.59..540 . .  19.536.811..  75.63..  2.93 

Kgvpt     500,402.729..  20.06.3,637..  53.61..  2.15 

Brazil    480.985,0(10..  21,500.000..  33.56..  1.50 

Netherlands  ....      466.419.294..  14,117,838..  90.74..  2.74 

China    287.123.500..  12.000.000..     0.72..  0.03 

Eoumania 230,1.%,991. .  17.904.996..  47.37..  3.00 

British  Colonies         265.541. uOO. .  10.500,000..  26.43..  1.04 

Canada 265.494.000..  13,392,000..  50.59..  2.55 

Japan    206.799.994..   18.126,702..     4.73..  0.41 

Mexico 168.771,428..  10,699,689..   13.36..  0.84 

Greece 168,.548.444.-.     6.29.3,7.30..  69.25..  2..58 

Uniguav    124..374.189..     6.0.56,000.  .148.06. .  7.20 

Chile 113.240,000..        955,4.55..  .36.41..  0.31 

Honduras..    .-.    ..        89..376.920. .     1.125.190.  .219.60. .  2.76 

Sweden 85. 1.54.. 3-20. .     3,173,388..  16.71..  0.62 

Demnarl- 55.795.724..     1,891,812..  24.15..  0.82 

Other  countries. .  2,.309,980,086. .  14,131,958 

Total    ..   ..31,201,749,274.1,214,871.504 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  somewhat  alarming 
bit  of  arithmetic,  and  it  might  seem",  at  first,  as 
if  Australasia  held  a  very  alarming  place  in  the 
table.  Measured  by  public  obligations,  the 
Australian,  or  the  New  Zealander,  owes  more 
money  than  any  other  member  of  the  human 
family !  The  figures  in  the  table  gain  new  di- 
mensions by  being  expressed  in  dollars,  but 
when  translated  into  pounds  sterling  they  are 
yet  of  startling  dimensions.  The  sum  of  42s. 
3d.  has  to  be  produced  and  paid  by  way  of 
interest  yearly,  for  ever}' man,  woman,  and  baby 
in  Australasia.  The  corresponding  rate  for 
Great  Britain  is  only  ys.  6d. ;  for  Turkey  it  is 
only  4s.  9d. ;  for  the  United  States  it  is  is.  lod. ; 
for  Russia  it  is  only  is.  5d.  We  have,  it  must 
be  admitted,  shown  a  high  degree  of  energy  in 
accumulating  public  debt.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered we  have  a  vast  public  asset  against 
this  public  debt.      All  our  railways  belong  to 


the  State ;  in  that  respect  Australasia  difYers 
from  most  of  the  older  lands  of  the  world. 

The  secret  of  the  marvellous  and 
"from^  long-sustained  prosperity  of  New 
the  Soil      Zealand   is  explained  in  the  new 

of^cial  Handbook  published  by 
direction  of  the  Minister  of  Lands.  New  Zea- 
land, in  brief,  is  the  paradise  of  the  farmer  and 
of  the  dairyman.  What  may  be  called  the 
natural  industries  of  the  soil  yield  £9,000,000 
out  of  a  total  export  list  of  £12,000,000.  And 
the  true  source  whence  comes  the  wealth  of 
New  Zealand  is  its  rich  grasses.  The  rich 
meadow  grasses  of  New  Zealand  are  not  so 
much  the  gift  of  Nature  as  the  creation  of 
human  industry.  New  Zealand  has  more  than 
10,000,000  acres  sown  with  artificial  grasses ;  * 
New  .South  Wales  has  scarcely  350,000  acres 
of  sown  grasses;  Victoria  has  only  150,000 
acres;  Queensland  has  less  than  13,000  acres t 
In  New  Zealand,  in  a  word,  as  the  Handbook 
shows,  the  acreage  of  land  under  sown  grasses 
is  more  than  thirteen  times  as  great  as  in  the 
w'hole  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Of 
course,  the  rich  rains  of  New  Zealand 
make  possible  its  rich  lush  pastures. 
According  to  the  Handbook,  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  grass  lands  in  New  Zealand 
is  nine  times  as  great  as  that  of  Australian, 
meadows.  Under  the  moist  skies  and  warm 
sea  winds  of  New  Zealand  an  acre  of  grass 
land  will  yield  as  much  nourishment  as  nine 
acres  of  the  thinner  soil,  overarched  by  drier 
skies,  of  Australia.  Nature  has  not  been  un- 
kindly to  Australia ;  but  it  has  shown  to  New 
Zealand  an  open-handed  generosity  of  which. 
Australia  knows  little. 


A  New 
Franchise 


Queensland  proposes  to  try  an  in- 
teresting electoral  experiment,  bor- 
rowed from  Belgium.  The  Bill  to 
amend  the  Parliamentary  Elections 
Act  extends  the  franchise  to  women,  forbids 
plumping,  and  sanctions  voting  by  post.  Its 
most  striking  feature,  however,  is  that  it  gives 
two  votes  to  every  man  who  is  the  father  of  at 
least  two  children  born  in  lawful  wedlock  in 
Queensland.  The  father  of  a  family,  it  is  con- 
tended, has  a  graver  and  more  enduring  inter- 
est in  the  State,  and  contributes  more  to  it, 
than  a  bachelor,  who  creates  no  home  and 
takes  no  root  in  the  soil,  and  who  may  be  a 
very  shifting  and  unreliable  human  atom  in 
the  body  politic.  The  Australasian  States, 
like  all  modern  democracies,  are  built  on  uni- 
versal suffrage.  That  system  is  as  inevitable 
a  feature  of  a  modern  democracy  as  gravita- 
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tioii  is  of  the  physical  universe ;  and  it  is  to  be 
justified  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  political 
education  for  every  adult  in  the  population. 
Every  citizen  ought  to  have  a  stake  in  the 
community ;  but  it  is  idle  to  say  that  every 
citizen  has  an  equal  stake  in  it.  The  franchise 
which  gives  what  is  practically  a  vote  to  the 
family,  as  well  as  to  the  individual,  has  many 
excellent  reasons  in  its  favour,  and  it  certainly 
works  well  in  Belgium.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  find  how  the  experiment  fares  in  Australia. 

Federal  Australia  is  still  without  a 
military  commandant,  and  the  De- 
fence Bill  has  already  provoked 
keen  criticism,  and  will  not  become 
law  for  some  time.  But  the  forces  actually  in 
existence,  though  not  yet  woven  into  a  single 
military  system,  constitute  a  respectable  army. 
A  return  has  been  prepared  showing  that  the 
Commonwealth  forces — omitting  cadets — 
reach  the  respectable  total  of  58,174  men. 
Here  are  the  items  constituting  this  force : 


The 
Defence 
Scheme 


Permanent  h" 
Employed,    ifilitia 


Volunteers 
.     3.103     . . 
.     •2.00-2     . . 
654     . . 


Rifle 
,    Clubs. 

1,908 
20,800 

4,352 

2,191 


2,114 


N.S.W 658  ..  5.549 

Victoria 399  . .  3,554 

Queensland.      ..  286  ..  4,053 

S.  Australia..   ..  41  . .  2,949 

W.  Australia    . .  13  . .  2.235 

Tasmania     ....  .30  . .  263 

Total     ..    ..1,457     ..18,603     ..     8.863     ..29,2.51 

Sir  John  Forrest  is  essentially  a  practical 
statesman,  and  he  has  announced  that 
he  will  correct  that  strange  failure 
of  memory  which  allowed  the  sea  to  De 
forgotten  in  the  problem  of  Australian  defence. 
He  has  a  '*  naval  programme,'"  but  unhappily 
in  too  formless  a  condition  to  be  submitted  to 
the  public  gaze.  It  is  to  be  thoroughly  ma- 
tured and  then  laid  before  Parliament.  Aus- 
tralia, alike  by  commercial  interest  and  by  race 
bias,  is  destined  to  pla}'  a  great  part  in  the 
Pacific.  A  dash  of  sea  salt  will  indeed  be  a 
very  wholesome  force  in  the  national  blood ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
evolve  a  type  of  naval  force  as  original  and  as 
effective  for  sea  defence  as  the  contingents 
sent  to  South  Africa  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  in  land  warfare. 

Australia,     when     federated,     has 
Remote     plainly    a    quite    new    commercial 
Critics      interest  for  the  Old  World,  and  it 
is  almost  amusing  to  notice  the  in- 
terest  with    which    Australian    statistics     are 
being  collated,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  are  being  studied  by  the  English  journals. 
The  London   "Financial   News"   reports  that 
all  the  factories  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 


put  together  yield  products  representing  a 
value  of  £61,310,000,  of  which  £27,994,000 
stands  for  fuel  and  value  of  materials,  and 
£33.316,000  for  the  value  added  in  the  various 
processes.  Of  the  sum  last  mentioned, 
£15,374,000  was  paid  as  wages.  Here  is  an 
interesting  table  showing  how  this  wage  ex- 
penditure of  £33,316,000  is  distributed  over 
Australasia : 

Value  of  Value  per 

State.                               production.  inhabitant. 

ISTew  South  Wales £9,207,000  . .  £6  16  10 

Victoria     10,052,000  . .  8  13    0 

Queensland     4,772,000  . .  10    0    1 

South  Australia 2,655,000  ..  7    4    4 

Western  Australia 1,515,000  ..  8  18    8 

Tasmania 465,000  . .  2  11    9- 

Commonwealth...      £28,666,000        ..      £7  14  10' 
New  Zealand 4,650,000        . .        6    4    0 

Australasia £33,316,000        ..      £7    9    8 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  Queens- 
land holds  the  pride  of  place  for  production  per 
head  of  population,  a  circumstance  due  mainly 
to  its  sugar  fields.  Western  Australia  comes 
next,  thanks  to  its  mines,  and  in  spite  of  its 
infantile  development ;  while  Victoria  exceeds 
— though  not  by  any  wide  margin-^its  great 
rival.  New  South  Wales. 

Some  of  the  criticism  expended  by 

Unkind     the  British  press  on  the  statistics  of 

Criticism    Australasia    is    of    a    very    unin- 

structed  sort.  Thus  the  "Glasgow 
Herald"  reports  that  New  Zealand  is  con- 
demned at  the  present  moment  to  interview 
"  an  empty  treasury,"  and  its  Treasurer  "  can- 
not make  ends  meet  "  !  It  adds  unkindly  that 
"at  the  present  moment  New  Zealand  presents 
an  object  lesson  both  in  progressive  politics 
and  in  labour  legislation.  It  has  shown  the 
world  not  what  to  imitate,  but  what  to  avoid." 
So  much  of  the  honey  of  praise  has  been  ex- 
pended on  New  Zealand  that  the  discovery  of 
a  drop  of  gall — in  the  shape  of  criticism  of  this 
sort — in  the  dose  has  an  almost  humorous  ef- 
fect. New  Zealand,  however,  will  probably 
survive. 

Debate  on  the  Wages  Boards  of 
.„"^*'®        Victoria    still    runs    high    in    that 

Wages       „  ,  ,,  ^ 

Boards  State,  and  naturally  attracts  atten- 
tion everywhere.  For  Victoria  is 
trying  a  great  social  experiment  which, 
whether  it  succeeds  or  fails,  must  profoundly 
affect  industrial  legislation  everywhere.  The 
Wages  Boards  were  invented  to  destroy 
"  sweating,"  and  the  principal  argument  by 
which  they  are  defended  is  the  assertion  that 
they  are  the  only  possible  alternative  to  sweat- 
ing. This  naturallv  enlists  everv  humane  rnind 
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in  their  favour.  But  it  is  admitted  that  they 
do  not  cure  sweating;  that  they  are  used  in 
many  instances  for  quite  other  purposes  than 
any  mere  cure  of  sweating.  Perhaps  the  odd- 
est example  of  the  misuse  of  the  system  is  sup- 
pHed  by  the  determination  of  the  Printers' 
Board.  A  scale  is  drawn  up  for  apprentices, 
stretching  through  seven  years,  the  rate  be- 
ginning at  6s.  per  week,  and  rising  to  27s. 
But  if  the  employer  allows  an  apprentice  to 
learn  the  linotype,  he  must  pay  him  £3  3s.  per 
week,  though  his  apprenticeship  rate  may  be 
only  6s.  per  week !  The  clause,  of  course,  is 
intended  to  prevent  anybody  learning  the 
linotype,  and  is  plainly  contrary  to  public 
policy,  as  being  devised  in  restraint  of  know- 
ledge. 

The  debate  on  the  whole  subject 

Conflicting  is  vcry  distracted.   A  section  of  the 

Views       Labour  party    is    passionately    in 

favour  of  the  system,  and  roundly 
declares  that  any  industry  which  cannot  sur- 
vive a  Wages  Board  deserves  to  perish.  Good 
Protectionists  vow  that  no  trade  shall  enjoy 
the  shelter  of  the  tariff  which  does  not  consent 
to  the  government  of  a  Wages  Board.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sy?tem  bears  very  cruellv  on 
all  learners,  and  all  who  are  either  too  old  or 
too  slow  to  earn  the  prescribed  wage.  Per- 
haps the  most  expressive  proof  of  the  division 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  amongst  Labour 
representatives  themselves  is  found  in  the  In- 
ter-State Labour  Conference  just  held  in  Alel- 
bourne.  Good  unionists  in  that  conference 
declared  that  the  Wages  Boards  would  destroy 
the  trades  unions.  Senator  Barrett  said  he 
was  prepared  to  let  the  Factories  Act  go  in 
favour  of  an  Arbitration  Act.  The  conference. 
which  included  seventeen  Labour  members  of 
Parliament,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that 
no  State  regulation  of  industry  is  effective 
which  fails  to  make  provision  for  wages  and 
hours  of  labour;  but  it  also  resolved  that  "  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  "  at  which  the  trans- 
fer of  industrial  legislation  from  the  State  to 
the  Federal  authority  is  practicable."  Each 
State,  in  a  word,  is  to  make  its  industrial  laws 
to  suit  its  own  conditions ;  and  that  policv 
certainly  is  the  death  warrant  of  Victorian 
Wages  Boards. 


Ncw^Loans 


The    Xew    South    ^^'ales    Govern- 
ment has  floated,  with  business-like 
skill,    and    with   entire  success,  a 
loan  of  £4,000,000  at  three  per  cent. 
The  minimum  was  fixed  at  £94;  the  loan  was 
imderwritten  by  the  Bank  of  England  at  that 
sum,  and  immediately  on  being  placed  upon 


the  market  rose  to  a  substantial  premium.  The 
bulk  of  the  £4,000,000  goes  to  pay  for  the 
Darling  Harbour  and  Rocks  resumptions.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  represent  a  mere  increase 
in  the  indebtedness  of  the  State;  it  goes  in 
purchase  of  a  very  solid  and  profitable  asset. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  this  loan  and  the 
new  West  .Australian  loan  of  £1,000,000  have 
been  gazetted  in  England  as  trustee  invest- 
ment stocks — a  circumstance  which  marks  the 
English  view  of  the  safe  character  of  these 
loans. 

Four  colonial  Treasurers  —  Mr, 
state  Bird,  of  Tasmania ;  INIr.  Butler,  of 
Finances  South  Australia;  Mr.  Cribb,  of 
Queensland ;  and  Mr.  Peacock,  of 
Victoria — have  made  financial  statements 
during  the  month.  Queensland  has  been 
badly  hit  by  the  great  drought,  and,  after  a 
procession  of  modest  surpluses,  finds  itself 
face  to  face  with  a  deficit  of  £528,000.  Tas- 
mania prospers,  but  ^Ir.  Bird  is  afraid  that 
Federation  means  for  the  State  a  general  dis- 
location of  its  finances.  South  Australia,  too, 
is  prosperous,  and  its  deficit  is  of  a  microscopic 
and  vanishing  character.  Victoria  had  for 
the  year  a  magnificent  revenue,  the  receipts 
exceeding  the  estimate  by  more  than  £600,000, 
and  the  surplus  on  the  year  is  £136,000.  But 
yiw  Peacock  expects  a  deficit  next  year  of 
£229,113,  and  this  melancholy  prospect  is  due 
to  the  old  age  pension  scheme. 

Old  age  pensions,  in  brief,  are  a 
Old  Age  disturbing  force  in  the  finances  of 
Pensions  all  the  States.  Victoria  feels  this  in 
a  higher  degree  than  other  States, 
because  it  rushed  into  the  scheme,  so  to  speak, 
impromptu,  and  with  eyes  shut.  Sir  George 
Turner  put  aside  £150,000  for  the  experiment; 
the  actual  cost  for  the  first  year  was  £313,170, 
and  the  amount  threatens  to  expand  to  still 
vaster  proportions.  In  New  Zealand  the 
original  calculation  for  pensions  was  £120.000. 
The  expenditure  has  grown  in  three  years  to 
£215,000.  The  burden  of  pensions  in  Vic- 
toria is  increased  by  many  circumstances.  The 
rate  of  pension  is  higher  than  in  New  Zealand. 
There  has  been  a  great  leakage  of  young  and 
vigorous  members  of  the  population,  and.  as  a 
result,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  old 
people  in  the  State  than  anywhere  else  in 
Australia.  New  Zealand  has  22,000  people 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age ;  Victoria  has 
56,000  persons  in  the  same  class  !  In  Victoria, 
too,  the  pensions  were  granted  in  camera ;  no 
unpleasant,  if  healthful,  publicity  attended 
the     enquiry.       As    a    result,     the  rush    for 
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pensions  was  great.  Mr.  Peacock,  with  un- 
diplomatic bluntness,  told  Parliament  he  was 
filled  with  shame  by  the  spectacle  of  so  many 
well-to-do  people,  and  civil  servants  in  good 
positions,  casting  the  support  of  their  aged 
parents  on  the  State.  As  a  drastic  remedy, 
he  proposes  that  all  claims  for  pensions  shall 
be  re-heard  in  public.  The  whole  question  is 
a  problem  which  may  well  puzzle  wiser  heads 
than  most  of  our  statesmen  possess. 

Mr.    Maclaren    has    selected    his 

...  7*^^.     ^Eleven,  and  starts  for  the  Austra- 

Eleven      ban   campaign  in  the   Omrah   on 

September  2y.  The  team  consists 
of  the  following  players :  A.  C.  ]vlaclaren,  H. 
G.  Garnett,  J.  T.  Tyldesley,  J.  Gunn,  A.  O. 
Jones,  A.  A.  Lilley,  W.  G.  Quaife,  C.  Blythe, 
G.  L.  Jessop,  L.  C.  Braund,  C.  Robson,  T. 
Hayward,  !\IcGahey,  and  Bradley.  It  is 
matter  for  regret,  of  course,  that  a  bowler  like 
Hirst,  and  batsmen  like  Fry  and  Ranjitsinhji 
are  not  in  the  team.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very 
powerful  combination,  and  the  batting  average 
per  man  is  higher  than  that  of  the  two  previous 
All-England  Elevens  which  visited  Australia. 
And  it  is  a  batting  team,  too,  which  not  merely 
piles  up  big  scores,  but  does  it  in  brilliant 
fashion,  and  at  a  furious  rate ;  and  this  is  the 
game  which  delights  the  crowd.  We  are  glad 
to  announce  that  we  have  made  exclusive  ar- 
rangements with  Mr.  Maclaren,  the  English 
captain,  for  a  series  of  articles  extending 
through  six  issues  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews 
for  Australasia,"  descriptive  of  the  great  games 
of  the  tour.  A  history  of  the  tour,  written  by 
the  English  captain,  and  giving  what  may  be 
called  the  English  view  of  each  of  the  great 
matches,  must  be  of  profound  interest  to  a 
community  like  Australia,  w^here  a  passion  for 
cricket  burns  in  the  national  blood. 


The  Heat 


LONDON,  August  i. 

The  most  memorable  thing  about 
last  July  has  still  to  be  mentioned, 
and  that  was  the  excessive  heat, 
which  probably  caused  more  per- 
sonal discomfort  to  a  greater  number  of  in- 
dividuals than  all  the  wars  and  politics  of  all 
the  Governments  in  the  world.  The  heat  was 
exceptionally  terrible  in  the  United  States,  but 
we  had  a  few  days  during  which  London  panted 
as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  transferred  to  the 
tropics,  and  Europe  sweltered  under  what 
seemed  like  the  sun  of  the  Equator.  The 
rush  to  the  Alps  and  to  the  few  snow  patches 


left  in  Europe  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  accidents  to  mountaineers,  in  which 
the  Matterhorn  maintained  its  evil  pre-emin- 
ence among  the  homicidal  peaks  of  Switzer- 
land. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with 

The  New    the    Cult    of    the    Jumping    Cat. 

Fatalism  Auioug  modcm  politicians,  no 
faith  is  in  more  favour;  but  how- 
ever ignoble  such  a  form  of  religious  belief 
may  be,  it  does  at  least  afford  a  certain  scope 
for  human  foresight  and  energy.  Therein  it 
differs  for  the  better  from  the  new  fatalism 
W'hich  Lord  Salisbury  last  month  illustrated 
by  the  use  of  a  metaphor  which  will  not  be 
soon  forgotten.  Lord  Welby  had  called  at- 
tention to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  expen- 
diture which  had  taken  place  in  recent  years. 
Lord  Salisbury  replied  in  a  mood  of  melan- 
choly despair.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  he 
said,  the  leaders  whom  the  pubUc  followed, 
and  who  governed  the  formation  and  guidance 
of  political  parties,  were  all  men  who,  like  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  valued  the  advantages  of  peace, 
and  the  economy  it  brought,  above  everything 
else.  "But,"  Lord  Salisbury  continued,  "as 
the  noble  lord  himself  says,  the  tide  has  turned, 
and  who  is  he,  and  who  are  we,  that  we  should 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide?  If  the  tide  has 
turned  we  shall  have  to  go  with  it."  The 
degradation  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  into 
mere  jelly-fish,  driven  with  the  tide,  could 
hardly  have  been  expressed  with  more  brutal 
frankness. 

"'■'^e        The  doctrine  that  we  must  go  with 

"Tu^l^*""  the  tide  implies  that  public  opinion 

of  Public  is  .something  like  the  rise  and  fall 
Opinion  of  the  oceau,  a  matter  entirely  be- 
yond human  control.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  fact,  it  is  ludicrously  the  reverse  of  what 
Lord  Salisbury's  metaphor  implies.  The 
metaphor  about  the  jumping  cat  admits  the 
possibility  of  twisting  the  tail  of  the  said  cat; 
but  that  of  the  tides  implies  impotence.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  public  opinion  is  a  manufac- 
tured article.  If  the  leaders  whom  the  pub- 
lic follow,  and  who  govern  the  formation  and 
guidance  of  political  parties,  were  in  earnest 
about  stemming  the  tide  in  any  direction,  they 
could  stem  it  without  difficulty.  It  is  a  much 
easier  matter  to  stem  the  tide  than  it  is  to 
create  a  tide,  and  yet.  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  few  years,  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  fellows  by 
business-like  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  did 
succeed  in  creating  an  apparently  irresistible 
^ide  of  opinion  in  favour  of  doing  the  one 
thing  of  all  others  which  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  including  Lord  Salisbury,  disliked,  and 
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which  happened  also  to  be  the  one  thing  most 
fatal  to  our  own  interests.  Nevertheless,  the 
manipulation  of  public  opinion,  whether  Ave  de- 
scribe it  as  the  twisting  of  the  tail  of  the  jump- 
ing cat  or  the  creating  of  a  tide  upon  which 
Ministers  drift  helplessly,  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  most  neces- 
sary of  all  political  arts. 

There  is  even  more  dissatisfaction 

Tory        with   Ministers   among  their   own 

Discontent  followers  than  there  is  among  the 

members  of  the  Opposition.  Take, 
for  instance,  such  a  thorough-going  Unionist 
as  the  editor  of  the  "  National  Review."  Com- 
menting upon  Mr.  Brodrick's  satirical  refer- 
ence to  the  '■  delusion"  that  the  Government 
is  "  already  in  a  decrepit  situation,"  that  "  it 
is  already  sufifering  from  senile  decay,"  or  that, 
"  though  supported  by  the  strongest  majority 
of  modern  times,  it  is  the  weakest  in  action  and 
most  defective  in  foresight  in  foreign  afifairs," 
Mr.  Maxse  calmly  remarks  that  "  however 
convenient  it  may  be  for  a  ^Minister  to  credit 
those  delusions  exclusively  to  the  official  op- 
ponents of  the  Government,  it  is  no  exaggera- 


tion to  say  that  they  are  shared  by  nearly  all 
the  Unionists."  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  another 
chronicler  of  the  month,  bears  almost  as 
strong  testimony  to  the  strength  and  intensity 
of  the  dissatisfaction  among  Ministerialists. 

A  Daniel     Uufortunatcly,  it  is  only  too  true 
come  to     that  the  disparity  between  speech 
judgrmcnt  ^j-|(j  action  is  almost  as  great  on  the 
Liberal  side.       Take,  for  instance, 
the  tardy  discovery  now  proclaimed  for  the 
first  time  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Rosebery, 
of  the  disastrous  consequences  which  followed 
from  the  hushing  up  of  the  Inquiry  supposed 
to  be  instituted  by  the  South  African  Com- 
mittee into  the  complicity  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  the  Jameson  conspiracy.       In  addressing 
the  City  Liberal  Club,  Lord  Rosebery  said:— 
On  my  honour  and  on  my  conscience  I  believe  that 
nothing    h^s    had    a    more    disastrous    effect    i.ipon    the 
opinion  of  the  civilised  world  than  the  hushing  up  by 
the   South    African    Committee    of   the    proper   subject 
that  it  was  set  to  investigate. 

jMr.  Rhodes,  whom,  I  am  glad  to 

Mr.  Rhodes  g^y^  I  found  in  very  good  health 

Scotland    and  spirits,  arrived  in  London  last 

month,  and  is  now  resting  on  a 
grouse-moor  which  he  has  taken  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Rhodes  brings  home  good  news  as  to  the 
development  of  Rhodesia,  and  expresses  him- 
self very  strongly  in  favour  of  federation  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  He  has  settled  the 
education  difficulty  in  Buluwayo  on  the  sound 
principle  of  united  secular  and  separate  reli- 
gious education.  Each  sect  has  a  class-room 
allotted  to  it,  in  which  its  representatives  can 
teach  its  own  children  what  dogmas  it  pleases 
for  half  an  hour  every  morning  before  school _ 
begins.  Children  whose  parents  have  no  re- 
ligion must  grind  at  geography  during  the 
half-hour  of  religious  instruction.  "It  would 
never  do,"  said  IVIr.  Rhodes  humorously,  "to 
have  Tommy  Jones  running  about  free  during 
the  hour  of  religious  instruction,  throwing  up 
his  cap  and  thanking  God  that  'Dad  was  an 
atheist.'  "  A  dose  of  geography  as  a  substi- 
tute for  religion  cannot  be  said  to  be  putting 
a  premium  upon  atheism.  Mr.  Rhodes  seems 
to  think  that  eighteen  months  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  fighting,  a  federal  system  might  be  es- 
tablished in  South  Africa. 

A  Bill  has  been  introduced  enabl- 

The        ing  the  King  to  choose  a  new  title, 

Royal  style  which  was  intended  to  be  a  recog- 

tion  of  the  existence  of  the  Colo- 
nies. When  Lord  Beaconsfield  made  the 
Queen  "Empress  of  India,"  he  refused  to  listen 
to  the  Liberals  when  they  suggested  that  the 
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Colonies  should  be  recognised  on  the  ground 
that  technically  every  colony  was  part  and  par- 
cel of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To-day 
Beaconsfield's  political  successors  suggest  that 
the  title  should  run:  "Edward  VII.  by  the 
Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  all  the  British  Do- 
minions beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India."  Lord  Rose- 
bery  suggests  that  in  place  of  "all  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,"  there  should  be 
added  "of  all  the  Britains  beyond  the  Seas" ; 
and  waxing  bolder  he  suggests  that  the  time- 
honoured  style  of  "the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  should  disappear, 
and  the  title  should  run :  "Edward  A'll.  by 
the  Grace  of  God  of  all  the  Britains  within 
and  beyond  the  Seas,  King."  Lord  Rose- 
bery  shelters  himself  behind  the  coinage,  in 
which  the  King  is  described  as  "Brittaniarum 
Rex,"  and  he  has  also  the  Russian  precedent. 
Is  not  the  Tsar  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias?  Why  should  not  the  King  be  King  of 
all  the  Britains?  It  is  a  great  disadvantage 
that  Britain  and  Briton,  although  spelt  differ- 
ently, are  usually  pronounced  in  almost  the 
same  way.  Besides,  it  is  rather  a  strain  to 
regard  Canada  and  Australasia,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Fiji  Islands  and  Mauritius,  as  so  many 
"Britains  beyond  the  seas."  The  phrase  "All 
the  Russias"  has  a  distinct  and  definite  mean- 
ing, and  a  reference  to  entities  known  as  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Russias.  such  as  Great  Russia 
and  Little  Russia.  There  is  nothing  corres- 
ponding to  this  in  the  British  Empire. 

Th*e  The  Committee  charged  with  the 
Victoria  administration  of  the  National 
Memorial  Yuud  for  commemorating  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  has  now 
received  about  £130,000,  and  expects  to  get 
£70.000  more.  It  has  decided  to  remove  the 
railings  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and  to  create 
a  large  open  space,  where  State  processions 
will  form  in  order  to  pass  directly  into  the 
Mall,  at  the  base  of  the  Memorial.  Mr.  Brock 
has  been  selected  as  the  artist  for  the  monu- 
ment. The  Queen  is  to  be  seated  in  front  of 
a  large  pedestal  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
\'ictory,  with  Courage  and  Constancy  seated 
at  her  feet.  On  the  Queen's  right  there  will 
be  a  group  symbolising  Truth  :  on  the  left, 
another  symbolising  Justice,  while  at  the  back 
there  will  be  a  group  representing  Maternity. 
All  the  figures  will  be  in  bronze,  three  times 
life-size.  The  pedestal  will  rise  to  the  height 
of  sixty  feet,  from  the  centre  of  a  circular 
place,  raised  eight  feet  from  the  ground  level. 


guarded  at  the  foot  by  four  winged  lions,  and 
tianked  on  each  side  by  a  fountain  basin,  into 
which  water  flows,  falling  over  steps  leading 
down  from  an  archway  on  each  side.  The  wall 
rising  to  the  place  from  each  basin  will  be 
covered  with  figures  in  relief,  representing  the 
Army  and  the  Government,  while  symbolical 
naval  and  military  groups  will  decorate  each 
of  the  arches.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  committee  will  get  money  enough  to  erect 
the  triumphal  arch  at  JMarlborough  Gate,  or 
at  the  entrance  to  the  new  roadway  into  Char- 
ing Cross,  which  w'ill  be  completed  in  the 
spring  of  next  year.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  or  should  Sir  Thomas  fail 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  what  a  chance  for  Wil- 
liam Waldorf  Astor ! 

The  Ministers  were  passing  through 
King  and  the  Housc  of  Lords  last  month  a 
*^®.  Bill  intended  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions felt  by  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  to  the  declaration  which  the 
Sovereign  must  make  on  his  accession.  As 
the  King  has  12,000,000  of  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,  it  was  thought  inadvisable  that  his 
successor  should'  be  required  by  statute  to 
brand  the  fundamental  tenets  of  their  religion 
as  "superstitious  and  idolatrous."  It  is  pro- 
posed that  in  future  the  Sovereign  should  de- 
clare without  any  reservation  that  the 
"invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
IMary,  or  any  other  Saint,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  ^lass,  as  they  are  now 
used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  contrary  to 
the  Christian  religion  in  which  I  believe." 
This  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  her- 
ring. The  Protestants  are  up  in  arms  against 
tampering  with  the  form  of  words  by  which 
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the  law  of  England  requires  each  monarch  on 
his  accession  to  insult  the  faith  of  their  Catho- 
iic  fellow-subjects,  while  cynical  observers  re- 
mark with  annisement  that  the  new  declara- 
tion is  absolutely  nugatory.  Until  Lord 
Salisbury,  under  pressure,  added  the  words  "in 
which  I  believe."  the  new  declaration  might 
have  been  taken  by  the  Pope  himself.  Catho- 
lics object  to  the  implication  that  they  adore 
either  the  A'irgin  Mary  or  any  other  Saint, 
while  the  phrase  "as  now  used  in  the  Church 
of  Rome"  opens  the  door  to  endless  quibbles 
and  loopholes  in  the  future.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  either  throw 
the  Bill  out  altogether  or  will  make  short  work 
of  this  last  remaining  theological  test.  If 
they  want  any  pledge,  all  that  is  necessary 
would  be  for  the  King  to  declare  his  solemn 
conviction  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  has  not  and 
ought  not  to  have  any  jurisdiction  in  this 
realm  of  England. 

Another  interesting  anachronism. 
Lord  Russell  ^  ^-^^^  q^  medieval    ghost    which 

by  his  Peers  has  not  yet  been  laid  by  the  bell, 
book  and  candle  of  the  modern 
legfislative  reformer,  came  forth  to  amuse  man- 
kind  last  month.  The  right  of  peers  to  be  tried 
for  felony  by  their  brother  peers  has  very 
seldom  been  claimed.  The  last  trial  of  a  peer 
was  that  of  Lord  Cardigan  in  1841,  and  we 
had  to  go  back  as  far  as  1776  for  another  pre- 
cedent, when  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  was 
tried  for  bigamy.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  First,  because  peers  do 
not  as  a  rule  commit  felonies,  being  shielded 
by  their  circumstances  from  a  temptation  to 
commit  a  crime  of  that  nature ;  and  secondly, 
when  they  do  commit  felonies,  their  position 
generally  enables  them  to  escape  scot-free ; 
but  in  the  third  case,  when  they  have  com- 
mitted a  felony  and  got  caught,  they  seldom 
care  to  employ  the  immense  machinery  of  a 
trial  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  advertise  their 
guilt  throughout  the  world.  On  July  18, 
two  hundred  Peers,  including  ten  judges,  as- 
sembled in  the  Royal  Gallery  to  decide  whether 
or  not  on  April  15.  1900,  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, Earl  Russell  feloniously  and  unlawfully 
did  marry  and  take  to  wife  one  Molly  Cook, 
while  Mabel  Edith,  his  former  wife,  was  still 
alive.  Lord  Russell  pleaded  guilty.  His 
case  was  simple.  He  had  gone  to  Xevada, 
become  a  land  owner  in  that  State,  and  lived 
there  for  some  seven  or  eight  months,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a_  decree  of  divorce. 
Having  got  his  decree,  he  married  Mollv 
Cook  and  came  back  to  England,  to  find  that 


his  first  wife  had  taken  proceedings  against 
him  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  bigamy  and 
adultery.  He  then  discovered  that  he  could 
not  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  English 
Court,  from  the  point  of  view  of  English  law, 
such  a  change  of  domicile  as  would  justify 
him  pleading  the  decree  of  divorce  pronounced 
in  the  Nevadan  Court  as  a  defence.  He  had, 
therefore,  to  adm.it  that  he  had  broken  the 
criminal  law  of  the  country,  not  in  any  spirit 
of  bravado  nor  in  any  spirit  of  defiance.  He 
did  not  know  that  in  any  circumstances  a 
second  marriage  in  a  foreign  State,  which  was 
undisputed  in  that  State,  could  be  punishable 
as  bieamv.  INIeantime  his  wife  has  obtained 
a  decree  of  divorce,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  the  statutory  period  of  six  months  he  de- 
clared his  intention  to  marry  his  second  wife 
a  second  time,  and  would  then  contract  legally 
a  union  which  he  had  unwittingly  contracted 
criminally.  After  having  heard  all  that  he  could 
sav  in  his  defence  the  Peers  found  him  guilty, 
and  sent  him  to  Holloway  prison  as  a  first- 
class  misdemeanant  for  three  months,  where 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  his 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law  in  which  he  was 
plucked  when  he  last  went  in  for  his  examina- 
tion for  the  Bar. 


The 
Prevention 


One  of  the  events  of  the  month 
^f  was  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
consump-  national  Congress  on  Tubercu- 
tion  losis,  the  great  feature  of  which 
was  Dr.  Koch's  paper.  Dr.  Koch,  whose 
fame  has  long  been  established  in  connection 
with  his  researches  on  this  subject,  proclaimed 
with  as  much  authority  as  can  be  wielded  bv 
any  scientific  man  that  he  had  arrived  at  cer- 
tain conclusions  on  the  subject  of  the  disease 
which  they  were  met  to  consider.  First,  con- 
sumption was  not  hereditary ;  secondly,  it  was 
extremely  infectious ;  thirdly,  it  was  practi- 
cally impossible  to  infect  human  beings  with 
animal  tuberculosis  Between  the  human 
and  animal  varieties  of  this  disease  there 
seemed  to  be  a  great  gulf  fixed.  These  con- 
clusions created  a  great  hubbub.  If  Dr.  Koch 
is  right,  the  immense  fuss  and  fidget  which  is 
made  about  inspecting  all  animal  products, 
such  as  milk  and  butter,  for  the  purpose  of 
warding  ofif  tubercular  disease  from  mankind, 
is  wasted  labour.  We  should  do  more  to  get 
rid  of  tuberculosis  as  a  scourge  afflicting  hu- 
manity by  a  brief  and  drastic  law  against  spit- 
ting than  by  all  the  ofificial  inspection  of  farm 
products  coming  into  towns.  The  extent  to 
which  the  practice  of  public  expectoration  is 
repressed  by  public  opinion  is  a  very  fair  test 
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of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  towards 
civilisation  in  the  community  in  which  it  ex- 
ists. The  spittoon  at  one  time  used  to  be 
universal  in  the  United  States.  Nowadays 
it  is  rapidly  receding  as  civilisation  advances. 
But  in  our  own  colonies  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
leeway  to  be  made  up  in  this  matter. 

Last  month  is  famous  because  of 
Quickening  the  advancc  which  it  has  made  in 
the  Pace  ^\iq  improvement  of  methods  of 
transit  on  the  surface  of  this  planet. 
Motors  are  increasing  and  multiplying;  Par- 
liament has  accepted  the  principle  of  the 
mono-rail,  by  which  passengers  are  to  be 
whirled  along  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  an  hour ;  and  fifteen  miles  of  new 
electric  tramway  have  been  opened  in  Western 
London,  the  forerunners  of  a  gigantic  system 
of  electric  tracks  which  will  spread  out  from 
the  metropolis  into  all  the  home  counties.  As 
if  these  things  were  not  sufficient  we  have  re- 
peated demonstrations  from  Paris  that  at  last 
a  navigable  balloon  has  been  created.  M. 
Santos  Dumont's  balloon  consists  of  a  cigar- 
shaped  gas-bag,  no  feet  long,  holding  15,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  supplying  a  lifting  capacity  of 
half  a  ton.  A  i6-h.p.  petroleum  engine,  weigh- 
ing only  180  lbs.,  is  suspended  below  the  bal- 
loon bv  steel  wires  in  a  bamboo-car  held  to- 
gether by  aluminium  joints.  A  screw  mak- 
ing 200  revolutions  per  minute  enables  the  aer- 
onaut to  direct  the  balloon  at  will;  and  sail 
against  the  wind.  Add  to  this  that  the  French 
have  been  so  much  impressed  by  the  success 
with  which  their  submarine  boats  have  tor- 
pedoed battleship  after  battleship  in  the  ]\Iedi- 
terranean  manoeuvres,  that  they  have  ordered 
the  immediate  construction  of  nearly  forty  new 
boats  of  this  class.  It  is  the  fashion  to  sneer 
at  submarines,  but  we  have  always  sneered  at 
evervthing  the  French  have  done  in  naval  af- 
fairs', up  to  the  day  on  which  we  set  to  work  to 
imitate  them.  In  everything  relating  to  the 
modern  navy,  from  armour-plating  to  breech- 
loaders, the  French  have  led  and  we  have  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  success  of  the  submarine  now 
attested  by  the  French  ought  to  give  our  Min- 
isters powerful  pause  before  they  commit 
themselves  to  the  construction  of  any  more 
Sfijjantic  ironclads. 

Count  von  Waldersee,  on  return- 
The  New    -j^o-  f j.qj-,-j  (^hina,  is  being  feted  on 

Tariff      his  way  at  the  French  ports,  and 

an    imposing    flotilla    of    German 

ironclads  will  escort  him  over  the  last  stages 

of   his   journey.        Nevertheless,    the   star   of 


Germany  is  not  in  the  ascendant  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  German  trade  is  falling  off; 
the  industry  of  the  country  is  suffering  from 
a  very  acute  financial  crisis,  profound  dissatis- 
faction prevails  about  the  failure  of  the  Chinese 
policy,  and  the  great  naval  idea  of  the  Em- 
peror does  not  commend  itself  to  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  German  people.  But  all 
these  things  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
sensation  produced  last  month  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Government  has  capitu- 
lated to  the  Agrarians,  and  in  the  new  tariff 
is  imposing  duties  which  will  enormously  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living  for  the  working- 
classes.  If  we  could  imagine  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain signalising  his  accession  to  the  Premier- 


Vanitv  Fair."! 

"  WAR." 

(Drawing  by  Spy.) 
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ship  by  re-imposing  the  corn  laws,  we  should 
realise  something-  of  the  dismay  which  has 
been  created  in  Germany  by  the  new  tariff.  A 
great  proportion  of  Germans  must  be  fed  from 
abroad,  and  artificially  to  enhance  the  price  of 
food  is  the  very  worst  means  of  increasing 
the  capacity  of  a  nation  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  But  the  new  Ger- 
man tariff  practically  doubles  the  duties  levied 
upon  foodstuffs.  For  instance,  the  duty  on 
live  pigs,  which  used  to  be  5s.  a  head,  is  raised 
to  los.,  the  duty  on  young  cattle,  instead  of  5s., 
is  15s.,  and  on  oxen  and  cow^s,  instead  of  9s., 
it  is  25s.  per  head.  The  duty  on  oats  is  raised 
from  2s.  od.  for  220  lbs.,  to  6s.,  and  wheat, 
which  has  hitherto  paid  3s.  6d.,  will  in  future 
pay  6s.  6d.  The  duty  on  pork  has  been  raised 
from  13s.  to  25s.  for  220  lbs.  The  immediate 
result  will  be  to  give  an  immense  stimulus  to 
the  Social  Democratic  Party,  and  so  unpopular 
will  be  the  new  tariff  that  the  only  possible 
explanation  that  has  yet  been  afforded  of  the 
new  duties  is  that  Count  von  Bulow,  who  is 
Foreign  Minister  at  heart,  and  not  at  all  a 
Chancellor,  is  deliberatelv  riding  for  a  fall. 


A  Minister 

for 

Children 


The  new  Dutch  Ministry  is  said 
to  contemplate  the  creation  of  a 
^Ministry  of  Labour.  The  claim 
for  a  }ilinistry  of  Labour  is  an  old 
one,  and  has  long  been  urged  in  vain  in  this 
country.  A  demand  for  a  Minister  for  Chil- 
dren is  a  novelty  which  figures  for  the  first 
time  in  Mr.  Waugh's  admirable  report  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren. He  argues  that  there  ought  to  be  a  State 
department  specially  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  children,  in  order  to  secure  that  their  vast, 
varied,  and  independent  interests  should  be 
subjected  to  a  common  and  harmonious  action 
on  the  part  of  the  various  State  departments 
to  which  they  are  at  present  subject.  If  such 
a  Minister  of  Childhood  were  appointed,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Waugh  ought  certainly  to  be  the 
first  Minister.  Pending  such  a  recognition 
by  the  State  of  his  invaluable  services,  it  is 
well  to  notice  that  his  society  is  flourishing 
more  and  more,  notwithstanding  the  evil  in- 


lluence  of  the  war,  which  has  operated  as  a 
chilling  winter  wind  upon  the  resources  of 
almost  all  public  societies.  Last  year  the 
revenue  of  his  society  w'as  over  £58,000,  and 
they  have  a  promise  of  £4,000  towards  a  special 
reserve  fund  of  £25,000.  The  society  has  840 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  it 
has  conducted  23,000  prosecutions,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  inflicting  4,000  years  of  im- 
prisonment upon  various  offenders  against 
child  life.  Since  the  report  was  issued  the 
Queen  has  indicated  her  pleasure  to  become 
patron  of  the  society.  Since  the  society  was 
founded  the  death-rate  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age  has  gone  down  by  three  per 
thousand.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  if  the 
death-rate  of  1890  had  prevailed  in  1899,  there 
would  have  been  10,000  more  child-deaths 
than  actually  took  place.  The  society  does 
not  claim  to  be  solely  responsible  for  this  im- 
provement, but  it  may  certainly  claim  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  child-saving  work. 

The  Death  I"  ^he  Bishop  of  Durham,  whose 

of  death  occurred  in  the  latter  part 

Bishop     Qf  ]ast  month,  we  have  lost  one 

Westcott         ,  •  i  iU 

who,  m  many  respects,  was  the 
best  bishop  in  the  country.  Dr.  Westcott 
was  a  great  scholar.  He  was  a  good  bishop, 
and  realised  better  than  most  of  his  brothers 
the  duty  of  taking  an  interest  in  the  non-ec- 
clesiastical affairs  of  his  diocese.  He  will  be 
remembered  in  the  north,  not  because  of  any- 
thing he  said  on  theological  matters,  but  be- 
cause of  the  influence  which  he  constantly 
exerted  in  favour  of  co-operation,  co-partner- 
ship, and  industrial  peace  and  conciliation. 
One  of  his  last  public  deliverances  was  his 
emphatic  declaration  to  the  Co-operative  Con- 
ference held  at  Middlesbrough  this  year  in 
favour  of  Labour  co-partnership.  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  a  life  so  long,  so  noble,  so 
full  of  great  services  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
humanity  should  have  been  marred  at  its  close 
by  the  shadow  of  the  African  war,  for  not  even 
Bishop  Westcott  was  proof  against  the 
sophisms  by  which  the  war  was  commended 
to  the  public. 
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Dr.  Brouardcl  (Pai'Sj,  Dr.  ^-  ?ims  Woodhead,  Sir  G.  T.  Bro'.vn,  Sir  H.  E.  Max-^vell, 
Professor  Koch,  Sir  W.  H.  Broadbent.  Bart.,  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne. 

THE    BRITISH    CONGRESS    ON    TUBERCULOSIS. 

Some  of  the  Chief  Members. 
(Drawn  by  S.  Begg.) 
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I'ncle  Sam     '■  How  long  a  he  IQ^eli  to  suiid  this.  I  wonder* 


l> 


m 


'^  'V&^^- 


Hr-ni./  \  I  New  York. 

The  Latest  Victim  of   "Christian  Science." 


Trifune  )  [New  Vofk. 

And  now  comes  Famine's  awful  shadow. 


The  Feast  in  Hor.ojr  of  Count  VValdersee's  Departure 
(.-om  China. 


The  way  in  which  the  clever  cartoonist    of  Vir?    "  Hindi 
Punch  "  (Bombay)  depicts  the  state  of  things  ir.  China. 


THE  CHINESE  PUZZLE. 
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Weiimimter  Gaztttr 


matt 
"tract 


The  Drowned  Kitten. 

•ctrfit."  "=""'>'"'"  down  and  make  a 


Cavendo  Tutus. 


The  DtKE  of  D.     "  Look  htre.  I  say,  Clara   you'd  bett,,  ,,1, 

kitten       If  you  drowB^t  thcre-il'Sr^  a^ful  ^w  '  '="«-"'^''^  '"V 


oes  nof 
meat 


Another  Shock. 


The   Lone,   Long  Furrow 

iC?«r  a^ti.t  declmei  tj  say  whose  n  thejootprttit  on  Ou  sand,. 


Liberal    Party 


LiBb.KAL    rAKTr  Oh,  dcafy   me'    Wliafs    ihe  trouble  now?      And 

)usi  when  we  were  beginning  to  g«t  on  again  so  nicely,  too  '  *' 

The  Sea-Serpent  "Don't  be  frightened,  ma'am  I've  only  come  up 
to  blow  '  *' 


^^_^^ 


lyestmituier  Gazette  \ 


\]^\y  19 


Tlxe  Real  Issachar. 


Drift.ng  with  the   Tide. 


Th?  jelly  fish  is  a  manne  animal,  gelatinous  and  free-swioiming  It  has 
thread  ccll&  oi  urtibating  organs,  which  by  discharging  aiiQuie  Baibed 
«rruclure!>  cxMi>i  tntattoD  on  coniaci 


Some  differeocc  of  cpinion  exists  as  to  what  particular  ass  Lord  Rose- 
"bery  referred  to  in  his  letter  to  the  City  Liberal  Club.  As  Issachar  was  a 
strong  ass  couching  down  between  two  burdens,  we  suggest  that  the  above 
specimen  is  the  one  he  meant 
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A    DULL    INNINQS. 

V-f.r,  il,     A  "C*  ((oAii-Jt''",  WtU.     -T   TS/T   00*  T   KCr.«   OFI    T»/}  tOEl    0>    BOKLISC     TBIl    »!S)    »«   »    tttBll   LOl 


PAETING    IS   SUCH    SWEET   SORROW 

Li  Hl\c  Cham.  (<i1  tU  Of*.;  Lct,ri        ■S'ELL    GE.VTLE>IEX.   IF    Vut    Wl'.ST   BE  COIXG— MY    MASTER    WILL   EE    50  SORRV    TO    U-WX    MISSED    VOU- 

Vor   HAVE    ;ttL  GOT    VOIR    I.O.C.  S    ' 


(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "'  London  Punch/') 
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ALL'S    WELL    THAT    ENDS   WELL. 

Sltp-.i.othtT  [enifTi rig  milage  »(hootinth  *Jiipy    "  Mt  bot  tells  Me  tod  srosx  tocr  cam  ACBO^■»  bm  Bvca  TlsriEDAi' 
S(Jico!mnMrr  {tummg  pait)    "  W»i.L.,  1— I  MAT  hatk  stbcck  SAiDiB  rHA_N  I  nnxKDBD,  bdt  * 

geipwmCArT      "  \  TBOrOHT   1  'P   MA.U   TOC  A   PRlBE>rf  OF  THIS  WHIP        YOO 'LI.   fTWD   IT'LL    I.AgT   LOXOea   AJD    DO    SlU    UOBB   QOOD  I" 


— **«t:i 


^lu 


HINTS    TO    BEGINNERS. 

"A   --I't   riMP.  ro  SArax  rs  i.n'  tuf  fAriv  voi'-i-vo.  B£foke  asto-.e  t-   tp      Ji;->i   pu'-h    »   e"\  1,1. .\  .     a>d  ib^.- »   %vil   4P.r'" 


(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  London  Punch.*') 
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"  Bulletiu."] 

HE  DAREN'T  REFUSE. 

Tlie  Woman  Suffrage  Bill,  passed  by  the  Assembly,  is 
now  before  N.S.W.  Leg.  Council. 

The  Man  Under  the  Bed:  "  OURS,  my  dear  woman, 
bv  all  means!" 


"  Quiz."] 
S.A.  POLITICS:  BURGLARS  IN  THE  "HOUSE." 


is.  A     '•  Critic"! 


A    PRETTY     TOUGH    JOB. 

M:&s  S.A      '  Now  then,  out  you  get,  old  un     Wt  vt  been  fattening  you  too  long 


-  ;:jgflfiff-. 


ij7r«? — w".' 


WAITING  FOR  THE  TARIFF. 

Commerce:  "When  are  we  to  know  our  Fate?      This  uncertainty  is  killing  me." 
Freedom:   "Courage,  sister;  with  every  day's  delay  the  people  are  coming  to  our  side." 
Justice:  "  Yes,  at  least  your  shackles  will  be  lightened,    and    that   axe    will    never    fall." 


THE    ARABIAN     NIGHT5    UP    TO    DATE. 

Princess  IJarton  Scheherezade  and  the  Sultan,  her  Lord  and  Master,  the  Labour  Party. 

pRINrF.SS  .  SIny  not  thy  Sliivr,  yel,  O  King,  for  thou  l.iimci'sl  the  uuUknly  lule  of  a  WhiU  Austrolm,  v^huh  I  am  nm  note  telling  unto 
tlif.  i»  not  yet  finithed — the  t/irmlidiUe  of  the  Olil  Aqe-Pfusionx  i»  nnt  yet  begun — niiii  there  arc  a  hundred  other  tulfi  "Uth  which  I  totll 
fl'hght  thy  earg — nay,  even  xrAl  bhiff  my  lord — //  he  vill  hut  stay  the  stern  executioner  g  h/jnd, 

SrLTAN  :      Umph  .'    Get  on  with  this  ttory 

("Arena.") 


"  Gentlemen,  I  regret  excessively  that  the 
finanoi;il  situation  precludes  the  idea  of  fur- 
ther expenditure."' 


TJie  Editor  writes  his  lieadlines:  Bank- 
ruptcy Inevitable!  Increased  Taxation!'.  Dire 
Disaster!!! 


i 


n     f«.,i    I      '       N^**'  /, 


Downy  Dick:  ""  I  find,  honourable  gentle- 
men, rhat,  after  all,  the  country  is  thriving, 
the  purse  is  not  empty,  and  the  pessimists 
arc  disappointed." 


Perpetual  Whiner:  "  Not  ruined  after  all  my  prog- 
nostications of  disaster.  This  is  most  inconsider- 
ate. I'lease  Providence,  I'll  get  into  Parliament 
myself,  and  "will  see  that  my  theories  of  disaster 
are  put  into  practice." 


,N.Z.  "Free  Lance.") 


A  NEW  ROLE  FOR  THE  N.Z.  CABINET. 


The  Minister  for  Public  Health  informed  Major  Steward  that  the  Department  is  preparing  a  pamphlet 
for  free  circulation,  containing  simple  rules  for  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  infants  and  children. 
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The  Interested  Spectator  :  "  Sic  'em !  "—From  the  World  (New  York). 


A  TEST  OF  STRENGTH. 

'When  Greek  meets  Greek  then  comes  the  tug  of  war." 
^  F'roin  the  Journal  (IMinnrapulihK 


laboh's  disturbino  demand. 

"Don't  you  think  you  might  let  me  have  a  wing  or  that 
bird?"— From  the  North  Aimricon  (Philadelpiiia). 
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L— THE  CASE  FOR  THE  WAGES  BOARDS. 

By   Samckl    Mauger.    M.P..    Secretary  of  the  Victorian  Protectionist  Association. 


••  The  last  century  can  well  be  described  as 
the  golden  age  of  humanitarianism." — Sir  W. 
MMillan. 

Thanks,  we  say,  10  factory  legislaiion,  compul- 
sory education,  health  acts,  shipping  acts,  etc., 
all  having  for  their  object  the  "  defeat  of  liberty  " 
— the  liberty  of  the  few — to  destroy,  for  their 
ovm.  selfish  ends,  our  child  life,  and  make  beasts 
of  burden  of  our  women,  and  tend  our  sailors  to 
sea  in  floating  cofllns.  Liberty  is  a  fascinating 
term.  It  is  a  charmed  word  to  conjure  with. 
It  is  one  of  the  misused  and  much  abused  words 
in  our  language.  There  are  two  types  of  liberty, 
negative  and  positive.  Negative  liberty  is  the 
liberty  of  savagery;  positive  liberty  is  the  liberty 
of  civilisation.  Negative  liberty  is  the  mere  ab- 
sence of  restriction.  Those  who  ptissess  the  most 
of  that  kind  of  liberty  have  the  least  real  free- 
dom of  any  people  on  the  earth.  It  was  this  kind 
of  liberty  our  sweated  workers  enjoyed  previous 
to  Factory  Acts  and  Wages  Boards.  It  is  the  kind 
of  liberty  being  enjoyed  by  the  "white  slaves  of' 
England,"  and  the  children  of  England  engaged  in 
domestic  trades — an  awful  picture  as  depicted  by 
Frank  Herd  in  his  "  Cry  of  the  Children  " — chil- 
dren outside  the  reach  of  "  restrictive  "  factory 
acts. 

Sweating.  ' 

What  is  liberty,  with  long  hours  and  low  wages? 
Is  it  liberty?      Can  liberty  exist  under  such  condi- 


tions 


What  rubbish  it  is  to  say  people  enjoy 


liberty  when  they  are  compelled  to  live  and  work 
under  conditions  such  as  the  following,  which  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  Council  of  the  Anti-Sweat- 
ing League,  and  verified  by  the  Chief  Secretary, 
after  personal  inspection.  Here  are  a  few  of  th.e 
cases: — 

A..  Shirt-finisher. — Expert  hand.  Three  children. 
Husband  out  of  worl^,  and  cannot  get  anything  to  do. 
Gets  4d.  per  dozen  for  finishing  shirts.  Talies  ten 
minutes  to  do  one.  Sometimes  ivorks  from  6  a.m.  to 
12  p.m.,  as  che  has  to  lose  some  time  in  going  to  and 
from  factory,  and  must  make  up  for  it.  Can  only  earn 
2b.  for  twelve  hours'  continuous  work.  Out  of  this  five 
individuals  have  to  be  kept,  and  house  rent  paid. 
Sometimes  makes  infants'  dresses,  for  which  she  is 
paid  4^d.  each.  Worl<ing  such  long  hours  has  seri- 
ously interfered  ■with  her  health. 

B..  Shirt-maker. — Does  machining  only.  Machines 
shirts   throughout   to   make  them    ready   for   finishing. 


Gets  from  Is.  7d.  to  2s.  2d.  per  dozen,  but  those  at 
the  lower  rate  pay  best,  as  too  much  Avork  must  be  put 
into  the  others  for  the  additional  money.  Can  do  one 
dozen,  working  twelve  to  thirteen  hours  per  day.  Aver- 
age earnings  Is.  7d.  per  day.  Widow,  four  children; 
one  working;  earns  enough  to  keep  himself. 

C.  ]Mole-hnisher.— Husband  out  of  work;  little  girl 
helps  her  bv  taking  work  to  and  from  factory  and  sew- 
ing on  buttons;  get.?  2s.  per  dozen,  out  of  this  must 
proAnde  own  sewings.  Can  only  do  one  pair  per  hour; 
usuallv  worlds  until  11  p.m.,  as  some  time  is  lost  in 
the  morning,  waiting  till  work  is  brought  from  fac- 
tory, as  this  factory  insists  that  its  work  shall  be  re- 
turned e\ery  day.  Average  about  10s.  per  week,  out 
of  which  three  individuals  must  be  kept. 
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D.,  Mole-finisher. — Widow,  two  little  children;  gets 
29.  per  dozen,  and  occasionally  a  line  at  2s.  6d.  Takes 
twelve  hours  to  do  one  dozen.  Sole  means  of  sup- 
port.     Finds  own  sewings. 

Butchers. — Many  are  working  as  long  as  90  hours  per 
week,  married  men  being  paid  as  low  as  17s.  6d.  per 
week.  Tlie  complaints  from  this  trade  are  numerous 
and  bitter. 

Tanners  and  Cuiriers.— ;"  Are  very  badly  affected  with 
the  sweating  scourge,  similar  to  other  trades;  full-grown 
men — a  great  many,  too — are  getting  as  low  as  IKs.  a 
week;  and  there  are  other  practices  in  sweating:  getting 
boyo,  say.  17  or  18  years  of  age,  at  perhaps  5fl.  to  lOe. 
a  week  not  to  be  taught  the  trade,  but  to  do  the  work 
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cheap;  as  soon  as  they  want  more  wages  they  are  dis- 
charged to  make  room  for  more  of  the  same  sort.  Sun- 
day work  is  increasing." — J.  W.  Huggett,  Secretary. 

Pastrycooks. — The  Factories  Act  protects  the  bakers 
and  has  largely  bettered  their  position.  The  pastry- 
cook portion  of  the  trade  is  still  subject  to  unrestricted 
competition.  The  League  possesses  sworn  declarations 
showing  that  men  are  working  as  long  as  106  hours 
per  week,  for  25s.  and  30s. 

What  is  life  or  liberty  to  people  living  like  these? 
To  them  life  was  a  burden  and  liberty  a  mere  mock- 
ery. The  negative  school  of  statesmanship — those 
of  the  "  let-alone  "  policy,  ably  represented  by  Sir 
William  M'Millan  andMr.  Derham — sighs  and  longs 
for  this  kind  of  negative  liberty,  and  represents  a 
school  of  employers  in  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria opposed  to  all  restrictive  measures — hence 
their  pleas  for  freedom.  They  are  not  alone;  the 
same  plea  is  being  urged  in  England. 

The  Trend  of  Civilisation. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  Kynoch  (Limited),  held  at  Birmingham 
on  June  12  this  year,  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain 
said: — 

"  What  economics  could  be  effected  if  the  manufac- 
turer could  carry  on  his  business  free  from  sanitary 
inspectors,  free  from  smoke  inspectors,  free  from  chemi- 
cal inspectors,  free  from  the  School  Board  inspectors, 
free  from  factory  inspectors."      (.Hear,  hear.) 

Just  so!  What  profit  could  be  made  if  govern- 
ments would  only  allow  men,  women,  and  children 
to  be  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  raacnine,  and 

made  a  veritable  "commodity"! 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  wiser,  however,  than  some 
of  our  Victorian  manufacturers,  and,  in  the  same 

speech  makes  this  significant  remark:  — 

'■  At  this  time  of  day  it  was  useless  to  ask  tliat  this 
kind  of  legislation  might  be  repealed,  but  they  might 
ask  tiiat  its  progress  be  stopped." 

The  chairman  of  the  employers'  meeting  held 
in  Melbourae  recently,  said  it  was  in  no  way  a 
meeting  in  opposition  to  the  Factories,  and  Shops 
Act.  And  Mr.  Derham  said:  "  If  any  practical 
scheme  could  be  submitted  for  the  abolition  of 
sweating,  the  manufacturers  of  Victoria  would 
support  it." 

The  Alternative  to  Sweating. 

"  Willing  to  wound,  but  afraid  to  strike,"  aptly 
describes  the  position  of  many  of  those  who,  in 
the  name  cf  liberty,  oppose  all  practical  schemes 
of  social  legislation.  Wages  boards  is  the  prac- 
tical proposal  of  those  opposed  to  sweating.  Surely 
it  Is  the  duty  of  those  who  say  they  are  also 
opposed  to  sweating,  but  do  not  believe  in  wages 
boards,  to  show  a  better  way,  before  asking  that 
ours  should  be  suspended. 

Prior  to  the  present  Factories  Act  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Wages  Boards — 


1.  Sweating  was  almost  universal. 

2.  There  was  no  minimum  wage. 
?..  Long  hours  prevailed. 

4.  No  record  was  kept  of  home  workers. 

5.  Alleged  apprentices  were  unpaid. 

P.  No  check  was  even  attempted  upon  unfair 
alien  competition. 

The  machinery  by  which  the  Act  attempted  to 
stop  sweating  was  "  special  boards,"  composed  of 
equal  number  of  employers  and  employed,  with 
an  outside  chairman.  These  boards,  on  appoint- 
ment, went  exhaustively  into  the  hours  and  wages 
su7table  and  fair  for  their  several  trades,  and 
arrived  at  determinations  which  had  the  binding 
force  jf  law.  After  making  allowance  for  the 
tempomry  inconvenience  to  both  employers,  and 
employed,  due  to  the  boards'  "  findings,"  it  may  be 
claimed  that  their  labours,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  fully  realised  expectations,  and  the  position 
of  the  worker  strengthened  and  preserved.  The 
Rev.  A.  R.  Edgar,  the  first  chairman  of  the  Cloth- 
ing  Board,   has  said:  — 

"  The  Clothing  Board  did  really  good  work.  The  de- 
termination was  accepted  as  a  fair  compromise  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  on  no  vital  point  was  I  called  on 
to  give  a  casting  vote." 

The  Bakers'  Board  arrived  at  a  determination 
which  has  just  been  exceeded  in  Sydney  by  mutual 
consent  of  employers  and  employed,  an  agreement 
wiiich  both  parties  are  anxious  should  be  given 
the  force  of  law,  proving,  beyond  doubt,  the  good 
work  and  justice  of  the  decision  of  the  Victorian 
Bakers'  Board. 

The  Shirt  Board,  presided  over  by  Professor  Gos- 
mau,  has  just  come  to  a  unanimous  decision,  and 
so  with  the  Printers'  Board.  Given  a  fair  trial, 
the  supporters  of  the  boards  claim  that  Victorian 
experience  will  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Not- 
tingham Hosiery  Board,  of  which  Mr.  Mundella 
thus  writes:  — 

"  Formerly,  in  times  of  depression,  the  greatest  ir- 
regularity prevailed;  according  to  the  individual  char- 
acter of  the  employers,  the  hard  and  unscrupulous  trad- 
ing on  the  wants  of  the  worl<nien  could  bring  down 
wages  below  a  reasonable  level.  The  more  considerate 
must  either  foUow  suit  or  be  undersold.  Our  Board 
has  changed  all  that:  all  now  pay  the  same  price,  and 
the  competition  is  not  who  shall  screw  down  wages  the 
most,  but  who  shall  buy  material  the  best  and  produce 
the  best  article."— C'  Means  of  Preventing  Strikes"), 
The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.. Mundella. 

Given  a  fair  trial,  our  wages,  boards  will  prove 
beneficial  to  employer,  employed,  and  the  public. 
Victorian  employers  have  determined  to  organise. 
Workraen  will  do  likewise.  Organisation  will  be 
met  with  organisation.  The  two  great  industrial 
forces  are  doing  what  is  essentially  legitimate. 
They  are  both  part,  and  an  inevitable  part,  of  the 
development  of  modern  industrial  society.  No- 
thing can  dispense  with  organised  capital  except 
a  return  to  the  hand  labour  methsd  of  industry. 
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Nothing  eau  dispense  with  labour  unions  except 
turning  back  to  the  individual  employer  era.  It 
is  useless,  therefore,  for  anyone,  from  any  point  of 
view,  to  decry  either  employers'  unions  or  trades' 
unions.  The  real  improvement  must  come,  noi; 
in  less  organisation,  but  in  more  and  better  or- 
ganisation. The  next  step  must  be  mutual  or- 
ganisation, in  which  both  capital  and  labour  are 
equally  represented,  as  on  the  wages  boards. 

Wages  Boards. 

The  Victorian  employers,  who  are  being  led  by 
the  Hon.  F.  T.  Derham,  are  on  the  wrong  track. 
Wages  boards  are  open  to  improvement.  It  is  pos- 
sible they  may  havo  made  mistakes.  Changing  cir- 
cumstances, owing  Lo Commonwealth  conlingencie.s, 
may  impp.I  review  of  determinations.  Had  the  em- 
ployers confined  themselves  to  details,  and  eaiTisst, 
honest  effort  after  improvement,  they  would  have 
been  ou  safe  ground;  but  when  they  go  for  whole- 
sale destruction,  for  the  suspension  of  boards  in 
no  way  affected  by  inter-State  changes — and  suggest 
no  constructive  proposals — they  are  out  of  court. 
Wages  boards,  to  my  mind,  is  the  next  grea:  step 
in  industrial  evolution.  Employers"  unions  and 
trades'  unions  exist,  and  are  indispensable,  and, 
consequently,  will  continue  to  exist.  So  long  as 
they  are  separate  they  become  antagonistic,  they 
misrepresent  each  other's  position  because  they 
misunderstand  each  other's  motives;  and  so  the 
want  of  means  to  confide  in  and  confer  with  each 
other  on  equal  terms,  gives  rise  to  constant  and 
far-reaching  trouble,  whereas  mutual  organisa- 
tion, on  the  lines  of  wagers  boards,  based  on  the 
full  and  frank  recognition  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  both  sides,  with  the  free,  equal  right  of 
each  to  discuss  the  claims  of  the  other,  in  the 
presence  of  the  other,  and  pass  opinions  upon  the 
grievances  of  both  sides,  would  develop  a  greater 
degree  of  confidence  in  both  parties,  and  a  much 
higher  appreciation  of  the  motives  and  methods 
of  both. 


The  Gain  of  Mutual  Knowledge. 

Nothing,  moreover,  would  do  so  much  to 
take  the  average  employer  into  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  condition,  motives,  and  char- 
acter of  the  workers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no- 
thing could  contribute  so  much  to  the  broadening 
the  labourer's  mind  regarding  the  legitimate  in- 
terests and  conditions  and  motives  of  employers. 
It  will  raise  the  standard  of  honour,  intelligence, 
and  character  of  organised  labour,  because  the 
representatives  of  unions  would  be  compelled,  by 
their  verj^  association  with  the  representatives  of 
employers,  to  be  equally  informed,  equally  intelli- 
gent, and  equally  courteous  and  respectful.  The 
same  contact  would  broaden  the  views,  and  often 
the  character,  of  employers'  representatives.  It 
will  be  mutually  educational,  mutually  moralising, 
and  mutually  harmonious,  as  well  as  contributing 
much,  if  not  everything,  towards  the  removal  of 
whatever  war  elements  now  exist  between  the  two 
great  industrial  forces  of  the  community — organ- 
ised employers  and  organised  labour.  Whatever 
the  future  may  have  in  store  for  labour,  the  evolu- 
tionist, who  sees  nothing  but  steady  and  certain 
progress  for  the  race,  will  never  attempt  to  set 
bounds  to  its  triumphs,  even  to  its  final  form  of 
complete  and  universal  co-operation  which,  I 
hope,  is  some  day  to  be  reached.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  next  step  forward  will  be  on  the 
line  of  wages  boards  and  arbitration.  Of  course 
it  will  be  called  Socialism,  and  its  leaders  will 
he  sneered  at  by  those  who  consider  the  last  word 
has  been  spoken  on  political  economy.  Bot  Aus- 
tralians care  very  little  for  epithets,  and  reformers 
for  sneers.  There  are  other  names  which  they 
use — .Tustice,  Humanity,  Christianity;  and  they  are 
feeling  a  growing  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
Commonwealth  is  leading  the  civilised  world  to 
the  ultimate  goal  of  all  true  legislation  and  civi- 
lisation— 'ine  welfare  of  all. 


IL— THE  VICTORIAN  WAGES  BOARDS  :    A  REPLY. 

By  the  Jlox.  F.  T.  Deeham,  President  of  the  Cliamber  of  Manufactures. 


The  wholesome,  breezy  article  of  Sir  W.  M'Mil- 
lan  In  last  month's  number  of  "  The  Review  of  Re- 
views "  should  act  as  a  salutary  tonic  to  many  who 
have  been  temporarily  misled  by  the  well-inten- 
tioned but  inexperienced  persons  who  have  re- 
cently enjoyed  popularity  amongst  the  unthinking 
in  this   community.     Briefly,   what  has   been   the 


course  of  events  in  Victoria  during  the  past  few 
J  ears?  The  so-called  reformers  admit  that  the  ma- 
jority of  employers  are  humane  in  their  treatment 
of  their  employes;  but  because  an  inconsiderable 
minority  have  sweated  their  work-people,  some 
from  the  force  of  circumstances  which  they  were 
powerless  to  control,  and  others  from  a  want  of 
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proper  feeling,  which  is  warmly  detested  by  us  all, 
the  whole  of  the  industrial  world,  as  we  have  it 
here,  is  to  be  enslaved  by  restrictive  legislation, 
which,  thus  early  in  its  operation,  shows  unmistak- 
able signs  that  it  has  already  retarded  development 
This  is  amply  proved  by  the  authori- 
tative comparison  just  made  public,  show- 
ing that  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  em- 
ployes in  trades  free  from  interference  is  three 
times  greater  than  those  under  wages  boards. 
This  important  fact  is  ignored  by  extremists,  or 
only  met  by  distortion  in  selecting  certain  trades 
for  comparison  instead  of  accepting  the  situation  as 
a  whole. 

A  Catalogue  of  Blunders* 
The  origin  of  the  recent  movement  in  fa- 
vour of  labour  legislation  was  the  existence  of 
sweating  to  the  limited  extent  already  indicated, 
but  the  occasion  was  seized  to  introduce  a  wages 
system  of  a  most  pernicious  character,  the  humane 
feeling  of  Parliament  and  the  people  being  traded 
upon  for  the  time  being  in  a  manner  reflecting 
little  enduring  credit  upon  the  methods  of  the  self- 
styled  reformers  or  upon  the  reputation  for  clear- 
sighted statesmanship  of  many  of  our  legislators. 
It  is  frankly  admitted  that  the  Acts  have  done 
some  good,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  clumsy 
remedy  has  proved  worse  than  the  disease  that  it 
was  claimed  it  would  infallibly  cure. 


Mr.  Mauger,  M.H.R.,  says  that  "  prior  to  the 
present  Factories  Act  and  the  establishment  of 
vv'ages  boards "  certain  conditions  existed  which 
will  be  dealt  with  in  their  order. 

1.  "  Sweating  was  almost  universal."  This  is  a 
statement  which  it  is  believed  is  now  made  for  the 
first  time  in  the  course  of  this  controversy,  and 
which  is  regarded  as  utterly  opposed  to  fact. 

2.  "  There  was  no  minimum  wage."  Of  course 
there  was  no  minimum  fixed  by  law.  Such  a  com- 
ment was  quite  superfluous. 

3.  "  Long  hours  prevailed."  This  in  the  face  of 
the  notorious  fact  that  the  eight  hours  system  has 
generally  been  recognised  in  Victoria  for  many 
years,  as  is  annually  attested  by  the  triumphant  pro- 
cession of  the  trades  through  the  streets  of  the  me- 
tropolis, in  commemoration  of  labour's  triumph 
and  in  many  cases  employers'  generosity,  and,  be  it 
observed,  without  the  aid  of  legislative  enactment. 

4.  "  No  record  was  kept  of  home  workers."  The 
introduction  of  a  legal  record  is  perhaps  not  an 
unmixed  good. 

5.  "  Alleged  apprentices  were  unpaid."  The 
charge  that  in  a  very  few  trades  this  practice  exis- 
ted, is  made  the  stalking-horse  for  the  imposition 
of  a  most  baneful  law  restricting  juvenile  labour 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  young  persons  of 
their  undoubted  right  to  earn  their  living  in  ways 
suited  to  their  capacities;  and  by  enforcing  idleness 
upon  the- rising  generation  a  crop  of  evilis  being 
sown   which  mvist  assuredly  ripen  in  time  to  come. 

6.  "  No  check  was  even  attempted  upon  unfair 
alien  competition."  This  assumedly  has  reference 
to  the  Chinese.  Truly,  an  unfortunate  reference, 
for  the  reason  that,  at  this  point,  the  Act  has 
failed,  as  admitted  by  the  Chief  Inspector. 

7.  Mr.  Mauger  says  that  the  "  special  boards  " 
were  "composed  of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and 
employed,"  conveniently  ignoring  the  gross  mis- 
carriages in  the  cases  of  the  woollen  mills  and  the 
fellmongers,  which  are  being  resisted  by  outraged 
employers. 

Belated  Geography. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  Mr.  Maugers  contribu • 
tion  under  consideration,  he  indulges  in  some  emo- 
tional references  to  "  the  white  slaves  of  England," 
which  may  be  disposed  of  by  remarking  that  our 
Factories  Acts  attempt  to  deal  with  the  state  of 
things  in  Victoria,  not  England.  If  Mr.  Mauger 
aspires  to  the  settlement  of  industrial  affairs  in  the 
motherland,  may  it  be  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  seek  admission  to  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  might  hear  a  greater  English 
Liberal  even  than  he  is.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  re- 
peat his  recent  statement  that  "  Parliament  has 
no  right  to  deprive  any  man,  whatever  his  colour, 
of  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  labour;"  and 
while  there  he  might  witness  a  repetition  of  the 
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recent  overwhelming  vote  against  the  principle  of 
compulsory  arbitration  by  the  trades  unionists  of 
England. 

The  cases  of  sweating  mentioned  as  having  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  Anti-Sweating  League 
would  have  been  fully  met  had  the  suggestion  of 
the  legalising  of  a  provision  for  a  living  wage 
made  by  one  of  the  largest  deputations  of  em- 
ployers to  the  Government  in  July.  1899.  not  been 
refused  acceptance. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Mauger  goes  on  to  say 
with  great  unfairness  that  "  Sir  W.  M'Millan  and 
Mr.  Derham  .  .  .  represent  a  school  of  em- 
ployers in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  opposed 
to  all  restrictive  measures."  Further,  your  pre- 
sent contributor  has  yet  to  learn  that  either  of 
those  named  has  opposed  legislation  imposing 
healthful  conditions  in  factories,  and  restricting 
the  hours  of  labour  of  females  and  boys.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  such  wild  charges  should  be 
made  by  one  professing,  as  he  does  in  his  conclud- 
ing words,  to  march  under  the  banners  of  "  Jus 
tice.  Humanity,  and  Christianity." 

The  Cure  of  Sweatingf, 

Mr.  Mauger  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
opposed  to  wages  boards,  meaning,  of  course,  those 
now  enacted,  to  show  a  better  way;  to  which  it 
may  be  repLied  that  the  better  way  has  been  re- 
peatedly shown  in  the  suggestion  of  the  living 
wage;  but  "there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see." 

Mr.  Mauger  shows  much  confusion  of  thought 
when  he  avers  that  "  Victorian  employers  have 
determined  to  organise.  Workmen  will  do  like- 
wise." He  would  have  escaped  the  charge  of  in- 
correctness if  he  had  said  that  workmen  have  long 
been  organised,  but  that  employers,  having  felt 
that  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
Parliament  had  been  miserably  betrayed,  would 
most  likely  in  the  future  organise.  Some  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  following  Mr.  Mauger's  rea- 
soning that  because  the  industrial  world  will  thus 
be  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  that  therefore 
"  the  next  step  must  be  mutual  organisation  in 
which  both  capital  and  labour  are  equally  repre- 
sented." Perhaps  Mr.  Mauger  may  attempt  to  make 
this  point  clearer,  and  show  how  in  bringing  about 
anything  "  mutual"  it  can  possibly  be  a  wise  course 
to  first  make  the  parties  enemies.  This,  it  is  to 
be  cirnestly  hoped,  may  never  occur,  Mr.  Mauger's 
views  notwithstanding.  It  is  not  desired 
to  extinguish  that  good  feeling  between  employer 
and  employed  which  is  the  chief  charm  of  indus- 
trial life. 


Yet  there  is  hope  for  Mr.  Mauger.  He  says  that 
"the  wages  boards  are  open  to  improvement.  It 
is  possible  they  may  have  made  mistakes."  Let 
him  keep  his  mind  open  even  to  this  small  extent. 

The  Price  to  be  Paid. 

The  broad  questions  to  be  considered,  however, 
are.  firstly,  can  the  community  afford  the  scales 
of  wages  fixed  by  the  boards?  Take,  for  instance, 
the  pay  of  the  linotypist  in  the  printing  trade,  viz., 
£3  10s.  per  week  of  42  hours,  thus  raising  the  rate 
for  48  hours  to  £4  4s.  Again,  for  the  same  work 
of  an  apprentice  bound  for  seven  years  at  rates 
commencing  at  6s.  per  week,  rising  to  27s.  6d.,  if 
rut  on  the  linotype  he  must  be  paid  £3  3s.  per 
week  of  42  hours.  This  is  certainly  an  exceptional 
case,  but  should  such  a  condition  be  possible?  Docs 
it  not  show  unsoundness  in  the  law? 

Perhaps  it  is  more  to  the  point  to  say  that  the 
scales  fixed  by  the  boards  are  in  nearly  all  caser, 
much  higher  in  proportion  than  the  earnings  of 
those  engaged  in  country  labour,  and  that  the  bur- 
den of  higher  wages  than  the  comniunity  can 
afford  will  inevitably  roll  on  to  the  backs  of  the 
primary  producers.  Legislators  may  surely  be  in- 
vited to  consider  those  who  are  the  prop  and  main- 
stay of  the  national  prosperity. 

Secondly,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  Victorian 
industries  under  the  inter-State  Free  Trade  so  soon 
to  be  accomplished?  Will  the  other  States  imme- 
diately introduce  factories  legislation  similar  to 
Victoria?  It  seems  most  unlikely  for  years  to 
come.  In  the  meantime  are  those  who  have  made 
investments  here,  trusting  to  the  good  faith  of 
Parliament,  to  be  ruthlessly  robbed  under  the 
authority  of  law?  What  relief  do  those  who  have 
brought  about  legislation  of  this  character 
offer? 

In  conclusion  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
the  inalienable  right  of  every  human  creature  of  a 
working  age  to  work  for  his  living  up  to  his  capa- 
city, and  that  any  law  barring  this  right  is  an  in- 
vasion of  a  privilege  that  should  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  British  community.  Further,  that  the  exist- 
ing laws  have  so  impaired  confidence  and  created 
so  much  unrest  that  enterprises  that  would  have 
been  embarked  in,  and  extensions  of  existing  in- 
dustries that  would  have  been  made,  have  been 
abandoned.  All  persons  not  blinded  by  prejudice 
must  see  that  our  industrial  future  is  gravely 
affected,  and  that  some  of  those  who  have  posed 
as  deliverers  will  probably,  unless  a  great  change 
is  soon  made  in  our  laws,  be  regarded  as  de- 
stroyers. 


Rrvibw  of  Rbvibws, 
Septembbr  20,  1901. 
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CORRESPONDENCE    DEPARTMENT. 

[The  "Eeview  of  Eeviews  for  Australasia"  has  not,  hitherto,  given  any  space  in  its  columns  to  corres 
pondence.     Yet  many  letters  reach  us  which  are  of  general  interest,  and  which  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
publish.     To  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion  is  both  a  legitimate  and  a  useful  office  for 
either  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper.     We  shall  be  glad  to  give  space  in  each  issue  for  letters  of  general 
interest. — Editor  "Eeview  of  Eeviews  for  Australasia."] 


Our  Federal  Flag  Competition. 

The  Hag  competition  naturally  supplies  the  text  for 
much  correspondence;  and  we  regret  we  are  unable 
to  insert  all  the  letters  sent  to  us  on  this  subject. 

"Fight  for  a  Flag"  writes  from  Tasmania:  — 
"  Quotiiig  your  first  article:  '  Many  efforts  are  al- 
ready being  made  to  evolve  a  graceful,  characteristic. 
and  effective  national  symbol.'  '  The  appeal  here 
made  is  to  the  artistic  imagination  and  designing  skill 
of  the  seven  colonies.'  Is  it  possible  that,  in  the  best 
part  of  a  year,  nearly  4,000  competitors,  with  over 
30,000  designs,  evolved  nothing  more  "  graceful,  char- 
acteristic, "effective,  artistic,  imagtinative,  skilfully-de- 
signed' or  original!  than  one  six-pointed  star  (the  effect 
of  which  the  '  Australasian  '  well  describes  as  '  blobby') 
as  the  sole  symbol  of  '  the  new  and  great  political  en- 
tity'? I  trust  and  think  not.  There  is  great  dis- 
appointment here,  summed  up  by  '  Parturiunt  montes, 
nascitur  ridiculus  mus.'  but  the  barren  result  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  judges,  who,  according  to  published  inter- 
views, attached  most  undue  importance,  not  only  to 
plainness  as  a  signal  of  distress,  but  even  to  such  pitiful 
economy  as  the  amount  of  bunting  to  be  cut  into; 
surely  points  little  to  be  regarded  in  '  giving  birth  to  a 
flag  to  hold  a  proud  place  '  in  the  world." 


"  Orion  "  ■m-ites:  — 

"  The  Federal  .Hag  has  been  chosen  by  judges  duly 
appointed,  and  no  doubt  the  prize  will  have  to  be  paid 
to  the  designs  selected  by  them,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  designs  must  become  the  Commonwealth  flag. 
I  am  sure  there  are  manv  designs  much  more  suit- 
able. I  would  call  attention  to  the  designs  '  Crux  Im- 
missa,'  and  '  Imperium  in  Imperio,'  and  to  the  ex- 
planation that  is  on  each  of  these  designs.  From  re- 
marks made  by  the  judges  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
any  design  that  would  not  plainly  show  it  was  up- 
side down  w£is  not  considered  suitable,  as  it  could  not 
denote  a  signal  of  distress.  We  alreadv  have  this 
signal,  as  denoted  by  the  ensigns  beins  flown  upside 
do'wn,  which  has  been  known  to  nearly  all  the  world  for 
a  great  many  years.  Look  at  our  arand  old  Union 
Jack,  one  of  the  best  flags  ever  designed.  It  would 
make  a  poor  sienal  of  distress,  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  sav  whether  it  was  upside  down  or  not. 
at  even  a  short  distance.  As  we  already  have  our 
distress  signal  we  do  not  want  another  to  interfere 
■with  the  established  code.  Let  a  flag  be  chosen  that 
is  historical  emblematical,  and  that  at  once  expresses 
kinship  with  the  mother  country,  and  nothing  upside 
down  about  it.  In  the  selected  design  I  notice  one  of 
the  stars  forming  the  Southern  Cross  has  nine  points. 
This,  to  me.  has  the  appearance  of  a  circular  saw. 
I  always  understood  that  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
was  represented  by   eight      points." 


Under  the  title  of  "The  Southern  Cross,"  Mr.  G. 
Butterfield,  Sydney,  writes:  — 

"  The  attempts  to  depict  this  symbolic  constellation 
are  as  numerous  as  the  stars  visible  on  any  clear  night, 
but  accurate  delineations  might  be  counted  on  the 
visible    stars    of    that    one    group.       Fortunately,    the 


prize  flag  t;hows  one  of  these  few  latter  representations, 
while  the  large,  flctitious  star,  with  the  six  petals,  must 
be  understood  to  Ite  unconnected  with  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  heavens. 

"The  move  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the  group  of 
stars  now  under  review  the  more  are  we  struck  with  its 
beiuty;  and  although  somewhat  an  irregular  cross,  it  en- 
chants by  the  brilliance  of  its  component  stars,  and,  on 
closer  inspection,  by  the  variety  of  colour  of  the  stars, 
each  being  as  different  in  colour  as  in  brightness  from 
the  others.  And  if  to  the  group  of  coloured  gems  we 
add  the  adjacent  superb  pair  of  stars  termed  the  two 
pointers,  which  follow  the  Cross  in  the  diurnal  rota- 
tion, pointing  to  the  head  of  the  Cross,  we  have  a 
p:roap  unequalled  in  beauty,  brilliance,  and  compactness. 
There  is  not,  in  any  part  of  the  heavens,  a  similar 
area  enclosing  three  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  two 
of  the  second,  and  one  of  the  third.  The  two  stars 
pointing  to  the  head  of  the  Cross,  and  following  it  in 
the  diurnal  rotation,  form  the  two  fore  feet  of  the 
Centaur,  a  large  constellation,  which  extends  in  length 
and  breadth  on  the  celestial  sphere  as  long  and  wide  as 
the  continent  of  Australia  on  the  terrestrial  globe; 
and  encloses  on  the  north,  east,  and  west,  the  South- 
ern Cross,  which  evidently  was  included  in  the  Cen- 
taur. And  if  we  make  a  tracing  of  the  stars  composing 
that  constellation,  and  place  it  on  the  map  of  Aus- 
tralia drawn  to  the  same  scale,  so  that  the  principal 
star.  Alpha  Centauri,  falls  within  the  largest  State  of 
Australia,  namely,  Western  Australia,  then  the  next 
largest  star.  Beta  Centauri,  will  fall  in  the  next  largest 
State.  South  Australia;  while  the  other  four  stars, 
cruciform,  will  represent  Tasmania  on  the  south,  Alpha 
Crucis;  Queensland  on  the  north.  Gamma  Crucis; 
Vict<jria  on  the  west,  and  New  South  Wales  on  the 
east.  Beta  and  Delta  Crucis  respectively.  Thus  a 
striking  resemblance  is  seen,  geographically,  of  the 
Southern  Crof(S,  and  the  two  adjacent  stars,  to  the  six 
united  States  of  Australia. 

'■  At  the  present  season  of  the  year  these 
stars  are  rather  low  down  in  the  heavens 
during  the  whole  night.  At  sunset  the  main  shaft 
of  the  Southern  Cross  is  horizontal,  in  a  direction  south- 
south-west,  at  an  altitude  of  about  thirty  degrees,  while 
the  two  pointers  are  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  line 
above  the  Cross.  At  midnight  the  whole  group  of 
stars  is  due  south,  close  to  the  horizon,  which,  how- 
ever, thev  never  touch,  but  are  perpetually  above.  To- 
wards sunrise  the  stars  ri^je  obliquely  to  about  thirty 
degrees,  in  a  dirpction  south-south-east,  and  culminate, 
due  south,  during  daylight.  At  the  dawn  of  the  first 
day  of  the  present  year  and  of  the  present  century,  and 
the  dawn  of  this  new  Empire,  the  Southern  Cross  stood 
erect,  at  its  highest  elevation,  with  its  refulgent  stars 
pointing  north  and  south,  uniting  the  great  southern 
Kmpire  with  the  northern  Fatherland;  and  extending 
its  arms  east  and  west  to  embrace  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Avnrld.  There  seems  to  be  something  more  than 
mere  fancy  in  adopting  these  stars,  which  never  set  in 
this  southern  latitude;  as  emblems  of  our  nationality; 
and  other  southern  kingdoms  have  not  been  slow  to 
depict  the  Southern  Cross  on  their  escutcheon.  We 
might  claim  more  originality  in  our  national  flag  if  we 
substituted  the  two  stars.  Alpha  and  Beta  Centauri, 
in  their  correct  position,  with  regard  to  the  Southern 
Cross,  for  the  large,  six-pointed  star  in  the  dexter  base 
point  of  our  banner,  and  omit  the  smallest  star  of  the 
Southern  Cross,  Epsilcn  Crucis.  in  the  sinister." 
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Mr.  F.  Barlow  Cumberland  ^vrites  from  Port  Hope, 
Canada,  on  the  subject  of  tiie  Hag  competition,  Mr. 
Cumberland  is  an  expert  authority  on  the  ■whole  sub- 
ject.     He  says:  — 

"  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  "  History  of  the  Union 
Jack,'  which  at  tiie  present  junctiu-e  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  you.  particularly  as  coming  from  a  brother 
colonial.  I  hope  you  will  find  it  all  readable,  but  1 
would  ask  vour  particular  attention  to  Chapter  XXVI.. 
in  which  tlie  possibility  of  a  new  ensign  being  sought 
for  your  Commonwealth  is  foreshadowed,  and  the 
world-wide  meaning  of  our  Imperial  Union  ensign  nar- 
rated. I  pray  you,  in  whatever  modification  of  the 
flag  you  may  adopt,  to  stand  by  the  Union  Jack  in  the 
upper  corner.  It  ioins  our  hands  across  all  the  seas. 
It  would  be  a  grief  to  us  in  Canada  if  you  were  to 
le-ive  it  out  of  your  ensign.  I  would  draw  your  at- 
tention, also,  to  the  ensign  of  1776  (page  200)  of  the 
'  Ignited  Colonies  of  America,"  which,  by  the  excision 
of  the  Union  Jack,  when  they  left  our  allegiance,  be- 
came the  Union  ensign  of  the  separated  '  United 
States.'  and  of  which  the  '  Evening  Herald  '  design 
is  half  a  copy.  The  blood-red  fighting  flag  of  Britain, 
"with  a  Commonwealth  emblem  in  the  fly.  would  tell  us 
that  you  are  of  us  and  with  us.  ]\Iay  it  he  the  his- 
toric basis  of  your  nev,^  ensign,  and  a  further  bond  of 
union  between  your  Comraonv.-ealth  in  Australcisia 
and  ours  in  Canada." 


A  Federal  Railway  Gauge. 

Mr.  W.  C  Wardrop,  Hobart,  "writes  on  this  subject: — 
"  One  of  the  most  pressing  and  important  matters 
yet  to  be  decided  by  the  Federal  Parliament  is  a  uni- 
foi-m  gauge  of  railway  between  the  several  States.  This 
break  of  gauge  is  a  most  serious  impediment  in  the 
transport  of  both  passengers  and  merchandise.  The 
royal  ^■isitors  A\ere  greatly  inconvenienced  by  having  to 
change  trains  at  the  borders  of  the  estates.  The 
wriler  can  remember  the  great  inconvenience  to  goods 
trafBc — repeated  throughout  Australia — by  the  broad 
and  narrow  gauge  meeting  at  Gloucester  (England). 
The  loss  involved  by  transferring  goods  from  one  sys- 
tem to  the  other  was  estimated  a,t  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  It 
was  found  at  Gloucester  that  it  took  an  hour  to  re- 
move the  contents  of  a  waggon  full ,  of  miscellaneous 
merchandise  from  one  gauge  to  another,  with  all  the 
force  of  porters  brought  to  act  upon  it.  In  transfer- 
ring goods,  bricks  were  miscounted,  sHJites  chipped  at 
the  edges,  ripe  fruit  and  vegetables  cruAed  and  spoiled, 
furniture,  pots,  etc.,  all  more  or  less'  broken,  bottles 
of  wine  deficient,  and  the  fruit  too  late  for  market.  At 
the  changing  stations  in  Australia  live  stock  suffer,  for, 
after  being  trucked,  the  animals  have  a  decided  objec- 
tion to  shift  their  quarters.  Endless  confusion  was 
c.iused  in  Great  Britain  by  different  railway  gauges. 
The  Liverpool  and  .Manchester  line  was  laid  down  with 
a  1  ft.  8i  iu.  gauge,  the  Eastern  counties  and  some  Scot- 
tish lines  adopt-od  6  ft.  The  Irish  Belfa.«t  to  Dublin 
hne  was  constructed  on  the  6  ft.  2  in.  scale;  while  the 
Drogheda  Co.,  which  set  out  from  Dublin  to  rneet  the 
Ulster  line,  adopted  a  gauge  of  o  ft.  2  in.  The  hatutal 
gauge  for  Ireland  is  now  put  down  a.t  oft.  Sin.,  and 
I  think  that  gauge  would  be  the  most  suitable  one  for 
the  -whole  of  Australia.  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  have  adopted  5ft.  -Sin.  as  the  best 
gauge.  The  prevailing  gauge  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is  4  ft.  8^  in  .  down  to  3  ft.  and  2  ft.  gauges. 
The  railway  gauge  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  3  ft.,  and  there 
is  a  line  in  South  ^Vales— the  Fe.stiniog — with  only 
1  ft.  11^  in.  gauge,  and  this  line  is  worked  with  nerfect 
safety  and  remarkable  economy.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment adopted  the  metre  gatige  of  3  ft.  3  in.  Mr. 
Brunei,  the  famous  engineer,  declared  that  4  ft.  8  in.  is 
exactly  the  proper  width  for  railways,  and  would  prove 
the  best  possible  dimension:  but  with  the  more  power- 
ful engine.-;  constnicted  now  than  in  his  day.  a  wider 
gauge  thfln  4ft.  Sin.  is  preferred.  Mr.  Brunei  got 
4  ft.  8?-  in. — measi>red  from  the  irtside  of  one  tail  to  the 


inside  of  the  otlier — fixed  by  law  as  the  standard 
gauge,  and  the  most  suitable  for  general  convenience. 
Mr.  Brunei's  favoiu'ite  gauge  was  7  ft.,  but  he  foresaw 
that  the  broad  gauge  would  have  to  give  way  to  the 
narrow  one.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
travelling  on  the  G.W.R.  broad  gauge  of  6  ft.  2  in.  or 
7  ft.  was  the  most  pleasant;  the  increased  steadiness 
and  smoothness  of  motion  rounding  curves,  etc..  being 
very  noticeable,  particularly  at  high  speeds.  But  for 
the  transport  of  goods  the  narrow  gauge  possesses 
the  greater  convenience,  and  is  more  suited  to  the  gen- 
I  ral  traffic  of  a  country.  As  population  and  greater  com- 
petition increase  in  Australia  the  loss  of  time  entailed 
by  the  present  gauges    would  be   fatal   to  trade. 


What  Famous  Men  Say  About  the  **  Review 

of  Reviews  for  Australasia/' 

We  ■  continue  to  receive  many  pleasant  testimonies 
to  the  value  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Austral- 
asia "  from  every  part  of  the  world:  — 

General  Gaselec,  commanding  the  China  Field  Force, 
Avrites  from  Pekin:  — 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  forwarding  a  special 
copy  of  the  April  number  of  the  '  Review  of  Rexaews 
for  Australasia.'  The  magazine  is  so  well  got  up. 
and,  to  judge  by  the  number  sent,  is  calculated  to 
do  much  good  in  diffusing  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world,  at  a  low  price.     .     .     ." 

General  S.  F.  Grenfell,  Governor  of  Malta,  writes: 
"  I  am  grateful  for  the  copy  of  your    '  RevieAv  of  Re- 
vieAvs,'    which  I  greatly  admire." 

Lord  Thring  writes  from  the  Reform  Club,  London:  — 
"  Many  thanks  for  the  copy  of  the  Australian  '  Re- 
view of  Reviews,'  Avhich  I  have  read  with  the  greatest 
interest.  It  is  animated  by  that  admirable  spirit  which 
has  brought  the  Australian  colonies  so  close  to  the 
mother  country  in  a  time  of  trial." 

Sir  G.  T.  Carter  writes  from  Government  House,  Nas- 
sau:— 

■■  Let  me  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  copy  of 
the  Australasian  '  Review  of  Reviews;'  which  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  send  me.  Apart  from  the  special 
object  of  the  present  issue,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
magazine  is  admirably  got  up,  and  contains  a  mass  of 
very  interesting  matter.  I  am  quite  sure  that  such 
a  publication  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  it  has  my  very  best  Avishes  for  a  long  and 
prosperous  career." 


Australian  Cities. 

.\  correspondent  writes  from  Adelaide,  complaining 
that  some  of  our  remarks  comparing  Australian  and 
European  cities  are  misleading,  and  "  one,  at  least, 
is  quite  inaccurate": — 

"  The  fact  that  the  population  of  Australian  cities 
is  reckoned  on  a  basis  almost  or  quite  unknown  else- 
where, is  entirely  overlooked.  The  figures  are  made 
up  by  taking  the  inhabitants  within  a  ten  mile  radius 
of  the  Post  Office.  If  this  were  done  with  many  cities 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  effect  would  be  remark- 
able. For  instance,  Leeds,  with  about  430,000,  is  only 
eight  miles  from  Bradford  with  about  240,ClD0,  and 
possibly  there  aie  many  neighbouring  towns  which 
wotild  largely  add  to  the  total.  The  figures  for 
Boston  would,  I  believe,  increase  enormously  if  Atistra- 
lian  m-ethods  were  in  vogue.  The  statement  that  either 
ilfclbourne  or  Sydney  is  larger  than  any  German  town 
except  Berlin  is  entirely  wrong,  as  Hamburg,  according 
to  Whittaker's  .\lmanac  for  the  current  year,  has 
.568.666,  which,  apparently,  is  independent  of  Altona, 
really  part  of  the  same  place,  and  which  has  143,249." 
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FOUR  'PREVIEW  OF  REVIEWS ^^  COMPETITORS  SUCCESSFUL. 


What  is  the  flag  of  Australia?  The  design  on 
the  cover  of  the  present  issue  "  gives  answer " 
— for  it  has  been  chosen  from  over  30,000  others  by 
the  five  expert  judges,  and  recommended  to  the 
Government  for  adoption  as  tlie  Commonwealth 
flag. 

The  staff  of  workers,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Blackham,  of  the  Melbourne  "  Herald," 
were  occupied  for  some  weeks  in  cataloguing  and 
arranging  the  exhibits  in  the  Melbourne  Exhibi- 
tion Building. 

"You  have  set  us  a  pretty  tolerable  task!"  said 
one  of  the  judges  as  they  walked  into  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  some  hundreds  of  square  yards  of  co- 
loured designs  blazed  on  their  view.  And  even 
when  the  caricatures  had  been  separated  from  the 
serious  sketches;  the  day-dreams — and,  in  some 
cases,  the  nightmares — from  the  practical  plans; 
the  possibles,  in  short,  from  the  impossibles,  it 
was  still  difBcult  to  choose  the  most  suitable. 

Several  important  matters  had  to  be  considered. 
Due  regard  had  to  be  paid  to  history,  heraldry, 
blazonry,  distinctiveness,  utility,  and  cost  of  mak- 
ing up  in  bunting.      It  was  apparent,  thought  the 


judges,  that  a  Commonwealth  flag,  to  be  represen- 
tative, should  contain  the  Union  Jack,  to  stand  for 
Great  Britain,  the  Southern  Cross  for  the  con- 
tinent, and  some  symbol  to  signify  the  unity  of  the 
six  States.  When  those  designs  which  would  have 
served  for  kindergarten  object-lessons,  decorations 
for  a  Chinese  pagoda,  or  patterns  for  cheap  lin- 
oleums had  been  turned  aside,  it  was  found  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  remainder  contained  the 
Union  Jack,  the  Southern  Cross,  and  suggestions 
of  the  States  in  various  forms. 

But  a  very  large  section  of  the  competitors  had 
made  originality  their  chief  aim,  and  a  cheerful 
disregard  of  the  elementary  rules  of  blazonry  anxd 
heraldry  in  the  arrangement  of  their  symbols  put 
them  out  of  court.  The  Union  Jack  could  have 
but  one  place  on  a  flag,  yet  it  appeared  in  the 
centre,  and  at  all  the  corners  in  turn;  occasionally 
it  was  mutilated,  and  sections  placed  in  each  of 
the  four  corners,  whilst,  in  other  instances,  it  was 
set  in  a  plain  or  ornamental  border. 

In  spite  of  Mark  Twain's  ridicule,  there  is  more 
in  the  Southern  Cross  than  meets  the  eye,  and, 
app.irently,    the    competitors    found    this    out,    for 
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MR.  L.  J.  HAWKINS, 
Sydney. 


MR.  WOR  EVANS, 
Melbourne. 


MR.  E.  J.  NUITALL, 
Prahran. 


only  a  minority  managed  to  place  the  stars  in  the 
proper  position,  or  to  draw  them  correctly.  Some 
totally  ignored  the  fact  that  the  stars  are  but 
the  points  of  the  Cross,  and  boldly  ruled  in  Roman 
or  Greek  crosses  according  to  fancy. 

The  greatest  scope  for  originality,  of  course, 
lay  in  the  representation  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  some  excellent  suggestions  had  to  be  turned 
aside  as  impracticable  in  a  flag.  Triangles  and 
circles,  however  cleverly  interwoven,  would  puzzle 


the  shipm.aster,  who  would  require  one  of  Sam 
Weller's  magnifying  glasses  to  decipher  them; 
whilst  rainbow  combinations  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited. One  competitor  conceived  the  idea  of 
an  Australian-w-heel,  on  the  lines  of  the  Manx- 
wheel;  but  the  six  clenched  fists  for  a  hub,  and  the 
half-dozen  muscular  arms  for  spokes,  rather  robbed 
the  wheel  of  its  gracefulness.  On  the  fly  of 
another  design  appeared  sax  hands,  a  circle  of 
index  fingers  pointing  towards  the  centre,  where 


MR.  AV.  srEVE>S, 
Auckland,    N.Z. 


a  figure  of  Britannia  tried  to 
appear  unconscious  of  a  lack 
of  winrer  clothing.  Six  boo- 
merangs scurried  in  wild 
flight  across  one  field,  a  six- 
lailed  kangaroo  was  browsing 
in  a  second,  a  six-rayed  comet 
in  colours  adorned  a  third, 
whilst  the  fiy  of  a  fourth, 
which  might  have  done  duty 
for  a  menagerie  advertise- 
ment, was  intended  to  bear  a 
typical  native  animal  of  each 
of  the  six  federating  States. 
The  designer  of  this  elaborate 
flag  explained  that  should 
other  States  come  in  it  wouh 
be  a  simple  matter  to  add  an 
animal  or  bird  for  each  to  his 
zoological  collection— a  moa 
for  New  Zealand,  and  so  on. 

Finally,  the  judges  decided 
on  the  pair  of  flags  which  ap- 
pear in  one  of  the  accompany- 
ing photographs.  A  large 
number  of  designs  carrying 
more  or  less  the  same  idea 
were    received,    and     five    of 


MISS  ANXIE  DORRINGION, 
Perth,  W.A. 


THE  WINNING  PAIR  OF  DESIGNS. 


THE  JUDGES  AND  OFFICIALS. 

First  Kow:  Mr.  J.  S.  Blackham,  Capt.  Clare,  Mr.    G.  Stewart,  Lieut.  Thompson. 
Second   Row:    Capt.   Edie,   Capt.   Mitchell,   Capt.    Evans,  M.H.A. 
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these  were  sufficiently  alike  to  warrant  the  judges 
in  dividing  the  prize  money  between  their  origin- 
ators. 

It  was  mentioned  in  a  previous  number  that  de- 
signs had  been  received  by  us  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a  curious  proof  of  this  was  the  fact 
that  four  of  the  five  successful  designers  had 
sent  their  flags  to  the  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  one 
coming  from  Sydney,  one  from  Perth,  one  from 
Auckland,  and  one  from  Prahran.  The  fifth  prize- 
sharer  was  a  Melbourne  man,  who  sent  his  design 
direct  to  the   Government. 


This  was  supplied  by  various  forms,  such  as  by  coi- 
oiu'cd  bars,  shields,  devices,  stars,  figures,  letters,  ani- 
mals, etc.,  introduced  in  varioui^  colours,  forms,  and 
positions  on  the  several  designs. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  Commonwealth  flag,  to  be 
representative,  should  contain: 

The  Union  Jack  on  a  blue  or  red  pTOund;  a  six- 
pointed  "star,"  representing  the  six  federated  States 
of  Australia  immediately  under  the  Union  Jack,  and 
pointing  direct  to  the  centre  of  St.  George's  Cross, 
and  of  a  size  to  occupv  the  major  portion  of  one 
quarter  of  the  flag;  the  Southern  Cross  in  the  fly, 
as  being  indicative  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Australian 
nation. 


Harvey  and  SutclifFe,   photo.] 

Some  designs  sent  in  through  the  "  Review  of  P>eviews  "  awaiting  arrangement.       The  portrait  given 
is  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Blackham,  who  superintended  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  flags. 


When  the  judges  had  completed  their  task,  the 
Flag  Exhibition  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  en 
September  3,  the  Countess  of  Hopetoun  and  Mr. 
Barton,  the  Prime  Minister,  performing  the  open- 
ing ceremony. 

Mr.  Barton  read  the  following  report  from  the 
judges:  — 

Sir,— Attracted  by  the  loyalty  and  sentiment  of  the 
Australian  people,  as  represented  by  the  .30,000  designs 
of  a  national  flag  (the  great  majority  of  which  con- 
tained the  l^nion  Jack  and  Southern  Cross),  it  was 
felt  that  the  f>n]v  additional  emblem  required  was  one 
representing  the  Federation  of  the  six  States. 


Such  a  combination  should  be  easily  distinguished  as 
a  signal  of  distress,  as  original  in  character,  and  should 
be  agi-eeable  to  the  home  authorities,  as  they  have  al- 
ready given  their  sa miction  to  the  Southern  Cross  being 
sliown  in  some  of  the  State  flags,  such  as  New  Zea- 
land, Victoria,  etc,  and  exception  could  not  be  taken 
to  the  one  star  under  the  "Jack."  Many  designs 
somewhat  similar  were  rejected  as  not  being  in  ac- 
cord with  heraldry  borders  round  the  Union  Jack,  con- 
trary to  the  heraldry  and  blazonry  of  flags,  crosses, 
coloured  stars,  stars  too  small  to  be  seen  at  a  distance, 
and  otherwise  faulty  in  design. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that  our  task  was  no 
easy  one,  but  our  desire  was  to  give  to  the  people  of 
our  new-born  nation  a  symbol  that  would  be  endearing 
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ORIGINAL,   BUT   IMPOSSIBLE! 

The  above  design  comprises  a  distorted  Union  Jack  for  background,  a  map  of  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, and  Tasmania,  edged  with  green  silk,  water  colour  drawings  of  the  Australian  coat  of  arms,  the 
English,  Scotch.  Irish,  and  Welsh  emblems,  and  gel  .tine  photographs  of  four  steamships.  The  designer 
evidently  forgot  that  the  Australian  flag  might  also  have  to  '"  brave  a  thousand  years  the  battle  and  the 
breeze  " ! 


A   COMPETITOR   \VHO   FANCIED   THE 
KANGAROO. 


I  VilCAT.LY  AUSTRALIAN. 
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THE  OBVERSE  DESIGN, 
By  ]VIr.  D.  H.   Souter. 


THE  REVERSE  DESIGN, 
]'>y    ^Ir.    Blamire    Young. 


THE  COimONWEALTH  SEAL. 


and  lasting  in  its  efFect,  and,  with  that  end   in  view, 
we  hope  Ave  have  been  successfuL 

We  have   the  honour  to  be,   sir,  your  obedient   ser- 
vants, on  behalf  of  the  judges, 

J.  W.  EVANS. 
J.  A.  MITCHELL. 
To    the     Right     Hon.     E.     Barton,     :M.H.R.,    Prime 
Minister. 


The  prize,  said  Mr.  Barton,  consisted  of  £75 
awarded  by  the  Government,  £75  donated  by  the 
"  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,"  and  £50 
added  by  a  private  firm.  He  then  opened  the 
envelopes  bearing  the  noms-de-plume  of  the  win- 
ners, -Mid.  amidst  applause,  read  the  list,  which 
was  as  follows:  — 


MR.  D.  H.  SOUTER, 
Bondi,   N.S.W. 


"  Ahasuerus,"  Annie  Dorring- 
ton,  Winkfield  Bazaar  Terrace, 
Perth,  W.A.  ("Review  of  Re- 
views"   competitor). 

"Elpis,"  L.  J.  Hawkins, 
Leichardt,  Sydney,  ("  Review 
of  Reviews  "  competitor) . 

"  Six-pointed  Star,"  E.  .J.  Xut- 
tall,  Williams-road,  Prahran 
("  Review  of  Reviews  "  comneti- 
tor) . 

'•'Zoe."  WilHam  Stevens,  Up- 
per Vmcent-sti-eet,  Auckland, 
N.Z.  ("  Review  of  Reviews ''' 
competitor). 

"  Simplicity,"  Ivor  Evans, 
Elizabeth-street,  Hay  Market, 
Melbourne  (Government  com- 
petitor). 

The  selection  of  a  uom-de- 
plume  was  evidently  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  not  a  few 
of  the  competitors.  Natur- 
ally a  goodly  number  hit  on 
the  same  name  or  phrase,  but 
even  in  the  choice  of  a  pseu- 
donym, there  is  plenty  of 
scope  for  originality,  and 
some  truly  remarkable  re- 
results  were  achieved.       The 


MR.  BLAMIRE  YOUNG, 
Melbourne. 
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mo&t  popular  signature  was  "  Pro  bono  pub- 
lico," which  one  ingenious  individual,  doubtless 
with  frequent  references  to  the  back  of  his  diction- 
ary, enlarged  into  "  Pro  noster  bono  republico, 
sub  Stella  Australis."  "  In  hoc  signo  vincis," 
was  another  favourite,  whilst  "Advance,  Australia" 
was  a  third.  An  individual,  probably  with  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance,  ventured  on  "  Advance,  Bar- 
toni," — but,  unfortunately,  the  Prime  Minister  was 
not  one  of  the  judges.  A  second  tried  "  A  spark 
of  hope,"  but  it  was  not  destined  to  be  kindled. 
A  third,  who  sent  in  several  pairs  of  designs, 
apparently  christened  them  after  the  members  of 
the  family,  then  after  the  Virtues;  and  when  this 
lisc  was  exhausted,  turned  to  heathen  mythology 
for  terms.  "  The  six  sisters  "  looks  better  than 
it  pronoiinces,  whilst  such  noms-de-plume  as 
"Rats,"  "  Boomerang,"  "  Whiroo,"  and  "  Kangar- 
ooster,"  give  some  idea  of  the  designs  under  which 
they  appeared.  The  signatures  under  the  win- 
ning designs  were:  "  Simplicity,"  "  Ahasuerus," 
"  Elpis."  "  Six-pointed  Star,"  and  "  Zoe." 

Ail  queries  regarding  the  Federal  Flag  Compe- 
tion  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  External  Aifairs,  Parliament  House,  Mel- 
bourne. The  Government  does  not  guarantee  to 
return  all  designs;  but  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  return  any  designs  for  which  special  applica- 
tion is  made. 


The  Federal  Seal. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Flag  Competition  the 
Govornment  called  for  competitive  designs  lor  a 
seal  for  the  Commonwealth.  A  prize  of  £75  was 
offered,  to  which  a  business  firm  added  a  further 
sum  of  £50.  Some  300  designs  were  submitted, 
in  many  of  which  excellent  artistic  skill  was  dis- 
played, though  it  must  be  confessed  that  only  a 
comparatively  small  section  of  the  competitors  had 
more  than  a  vague  idea  of  the  essentials  of  a  na- 
tional seal.  A  point  that  puzzled  some  was  the 
request  that  in  all  cases  an  obverse  and  reverse 
design  should  be  submitted.  Quite  a  number  of 
designers  worked  out  their  ideas,  with  the  evident 
expenditure  of  a  great  amount  of  time  and  skill; 
having  thus  produced  what  they  considered  an  "ob- 
verse" picture,  they  just  as  carefully  re-drew  it 
backwards,  forgetting  that  a  medal  is  two-sided, 
not  transparent. 

The  judges  commented  that  the  display  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  most  creditable  one.  They  had  de- 
cided, after  careful  consideration,  to  select  the 
obverse  drawing  from  one  pair,  and  the  reverse 
from  another.  When  Mr.  Bartoin  opened  the  sealed 
envelopes,  it  was  found  that  the  prize-winners 
were  Mr.  Blamire  Young,  of  Carlton,  and  Mr.  D.  H. 
Souter,  of  Sydney,  both  of  whom  are  known  by 
their  work  in  the  illustrated  papers.  The  prize 
designs  and  the  photos  of  the  artists  appear 
on  previous  page. 


Who  Wrote  Shakespeare — and  Every- 
thing Else  ? 

In  the  "  National  Review  "  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett  re- 
vives the  Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy  with  a 
vengeance.  In  a  paper,  entitled  "  New  Light  on 
Shakespeare,"  he  calls  attention  to  what  he  de- 
scribes as: 

The  dazzling  discoveries  set  forth  in  the  last  great 
book  on  the  subject,  "  The  Bi-Literal  Cypher  of  Sir 
Franc-is  Bacon,"  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wells  Gallup.  The 
lady  mentioned  discovered  this  cipher  while  helping 
another  liaconian  student  of  America,  Dr.  Owen,  in  the 
elucidation  of  another  cryptograph  of  \rhieli  it  is  im- 
necessary  to  say  more  than  this.  It  -^onSrms  the  story 
of  the  bi-literal  cipher,  though  this  last  appears  to  have 
been  used  for  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  story  the 
author  of  the  cryptographs  wished  to  unbed  in  the 
plays. 

Mr.  Sinnett  is  very  confident  about  it.  He  says 
"  if,"  and  there  is  a  great  virtue  in  an  if. 


If  the  cipher  can  be  verified  there  is  an  end  to  all 
rational  dispute.  The  people,  if  there  .should  bo  any, 
who  would  thereafter  continue  to  regard  the  manager 
of  the  Globe  Theatre  as  the  writer  of  the  i)lays  pio- 
duced  under  his  name,  would  be  the  literaiy  couuter- 
parls  of  the  hat  earth  men  who  stdl  survive  here  and 
there  for  the  amusement  of  the  sane  inhabitants  of  the 
woi'ld  at  large. 

But  Mr.   Sinnett  does  not  seem  to  possess  any 

sense  of  humour;  otherwise  he  would  hardly  have 

written  the  following: 

The  bewildering  part  of  the  discovery  is  that  the  same 
bi-literal  cipher  runs  not  merely  through  the  Shake- 
speare plays,  but  also  through  a  quantity  of  other  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  suggesting  the  conclusion  that  writ- 
ings published  under  the  names  of  Marlowe,  I'eele, 
Greene,  Spenser,  and  Burton  were  all  really  from  the 
pen  of  the  one  prodigious  genius. 

After  this  we  may  be  quite  prepared  to  know  that 
Bacon  was  the  one  and  only  person  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  print  from  Homer  down  to  the  last 
number  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews." 
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FRANCESCO    CRISPI. 

By  Giovanni  Dalla  Vecchia. 


Crispi  has  been  the  best  loved  and  the  most  hated 
statesman  of  Modern  Italy.  He  has  had  moments  of 
great  popularity,  during  Avhich  no  one,  from  the  King 
downward,  was  greater  than  he;  and  he  has  had  mo- 
ments of  strong  unpopularity,  during  which  the  worst 
scoundrel  appeared  to  be  the  better  man  of  tlie  two. 
There  were  periods  in  which  Crispi  seemed  to  be  the 
pivot  of  the  national  life,  and  there  were  also  periods  in 
which  no  one  knew  or  cared  to  know  where  Crispi  was 
and  what  he  A\as  doing.  Crispi  Avas  often  compared 
Avnth  Bismarck — a  most  fantastical  comparison  indeed. 
Were  it  possible  to  compare  one  statesman  Avith  another, 
t.he  statesman  who  most  nearly  approaches  Crispi's 
character  is  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  life  of  these  two 
statesmen  there  are  many  points  of  a  striking  similarity. 
Both  went  from  one  extreme  wing  to  the  other,  both 
had  their  inind  fixed  on  the  African  continent,  both  had 
many  admirers,  many  haters,  but  very  few  personal 
friends.  Crispi  did  not  care  for  such,  and  he  Avas  of 
too  superior  a  nature  to  make  it  possible  for  anyone  to 
feel  his  equal.  He  Avas  truly  loved  by  many,  but  their 
relationship  to  him  AAas  that  of  admirers  toward  the 
object  of  their  admiration.  Many  of  his  deadly  op- 
ponents would  haA'e  been  reckoned  among  his  admirers 
had  he  not  offended  them  by  his  abruptness  or  had  he 
petted  them  Avhen  they  approached  him.  Hf'  did  not 
feat-  foes  nor  did  he  flatter  friends,  as  his  haughtiness 
did  not  alloAv  him  to  do  so,  and  consequently  he  had 
a  troublous  life. 

The  name  of  Crispi  has  been  Avritten  in  golden  letters 
in  the  history  of  Italian  independence,  and  though 
two  opinions  are  possible,  both  as  to  his  personal  cha- 
racter and  his  Ministerial  life,  as  to  his  patriotism  there 
is  but  one  opinion.  He  deeply  loved  his  country, 
though  one  may  say  with  Shakespeare,  "  He  loved  not 
wisely,  but  too  well."  Before  he  Avas  twenty  he  Avas 
foremost  among  the  members  of  the  "  Giovine  Italia," 
Mazzini's  organisation  for  the  redemption  of  Italy.  The 
House  of  Bourbon  have  never  had  in  Sicily  a  more  de- 
termined opponent  than  this  young  Albanian,  because 
Crispi,  though  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  AA^as  an  Albanian  by 
race,  and  in  his  patriotic  aspirations  often  included 
the  deliverance  of  Albania  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  He 
was  a  born  conspirator,  and  conspiracy  AA^as  his  natural 
element.  So  long  as  there  AA-as  a  Bourbon  to  conspire 
against,  all  his  energies  were  turned  in  that  direction; 
then  he  conspired  against  the  Italian  Moderate  party 
and  the  Italian  Kepublican  party,  and  Avhen  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  he  reached  the  highest  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  he  seemed  to  see  cA-eryAvhere  con- 
spirators against  him.  Events  Avrought  his  fortune, 
but  he  AA'orked  out  his  OA\-n  ruin.  At  the  time  of  the 
1891  crisis  a  friend  of  his  regretfully  stated  that  Crispi  s 
greatest  enemy  was  Crispi  himself,  and  there  was  much 
truth  in  it,  aa  will  be  seen  later  on. 

When  the  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  Crispi  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  overthroAving  of  the  Bourbon 
sway  in  Sicily.  Reactionary  Europe  helped  the  res- 
toration of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  whose  government, 


hcAvever,  was  soon  afterAvards  denounced  by  Gladstone 
as  "  the  negation  of  God." 

Crispi  had  to  flee  the  country,  and  he  went  succes- 
sively to  Fi-ance,  to  England,  to  Malta,  and  lastly  to 
Turin,  then  called  the  Mecca  of  the  Italian  National 
Party.  The  ancient  capital  of  Piedmont  Avas  then  over- 
croAvded  AA-ith  patriots  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
Crisi)i,  being  still  under  the  influence  of  Mazzini,  wa& 
precluded  from  approaching  the  Cavourian  party.  Pri- 
A'ate  means  he  had  none,  and  as  a  lawyer  he  could  not 
find  work,  as  there  Avere  a  multitude  of  briefless  bar- 
risters at  the  time  in  Turin,  and  therefore  he  found 
that  place  anything  but  comfortable.  In  a  moment  o£ 
despair,  he  applied  for  the  post  of  toAvn  clerk  of  a 
village  district,  to  Avhicli  AA'as  annexed  the  handsome 
salary  of  £28  per  annum.  His  application  was  not 
accepted,  and  Avell  it  Avas  for  the  nation  that  it  was  not, 

Crispi  then  turned  his  attention  to  his  native  Sicily. 
He  paid  a  flying  and  secret  visit  to  the  island,  and  after- 
Avards informed  Garibaldi  that  the  ground  AA'as  fully 
prepared  for  an  early  insurrection,  and  Garibaldi,  in- 
duced by  Crispi  and  Bixio,  started  on  May  5,  1860,  for 
his  immortal  campaign.  Crispi  on  that  occasion  per- 
formed a  magnificent  service.  He  was  Garibaldi''* 
right-hand  from  Genoa  to  Palermo,  where  Garibaldi 
appointed  him  head  of  the  temporary  Government 
under  the  pro-dictatorate  of  Depretis.  Crispi  asserted 
his  poAver  too  strongly  against  the  Moderate  party,  and 
in  a  manner  to  render  the  Constitutional  party  hostile 
to  him,  and  this  greatly  hindered  his  political  career. 
If  he  had  acted  otherAvise,  most  probably  he  would 
have  had  a  much  earlier  Ministerial  career,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  Avhatever  that  if  Crispi  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Rattazzi  administration,  Aspromonte  and  Mentana 
would  have  had  a  different  beginning  or  a  different 
result 

In  1860,  Cavour  Avas  at  the  highest  point  of  his  career, 
Crispi  AA'as  but  beginning  his;  yet  I  am  almost  sure  that 
if  Crispi  could  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Cavour,  Crispi's  future  Avork  Avould  have  been  much- 
more  useful.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  three  years  after 
Cavour's  death  Crispi  made  his  historical  declaration, 
"  The  Monarchv  unites  us,  the  Republic  would  divide 
us,"  and  therebv  he  entered  the  Monarchical  party. 
Mazzini  did  not  spare  him  his  thunders,  and  the  friend- 
ship betAveen  these  tAvo  old  conspirators  came  to  an  end. 

From  1866  to  1876  Crispi  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Parliamentary  discussions  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition.  He  Avas  then  much  inclined  to  personal 
attacks,  and  for  a  better  display  of  the  same  he  started 
in  1867  his  neAvspaper  "  La  Riforma,"  in  which  he  ac- 
cused several  members  of  the  Ministerial  party  of 
corruption.  A  Parliamentary  Commission  Avas  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  Crispi's  indictment,  and  the 
verdict  went  in  the  whole  against  the  accuser.  Crispi 
gave  then  the  nation  a  bad  example,  which  was  fol- 
loAved,  tAventy  years  afterwards,  by  Cavallotti,  and 
against  Crispi  and  his  friends.  Another  Parliamentary 
Commission  Avas  appointed,  and  the  accused  this  time 
were  censured.      Therefore,   Crispi  Avas  struck  by  the 
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same  weapon  he  himself  had   wielded  against  his  own 
opponents. 

On  March  ]8,  1876,  the  Moderate  party,  which  had 
ruled  Italy  for  sixteen  years,  was  defeated  in  the 
House,  and  the  King  sent  for  Depretis,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  Crispi  was  left  out  of  the  Ministerial 
combination,  but  Depretis  appointed  him  President  of 
the  Chamber,  an  office  of  great  importance,  but  with  no 
emolument  attached  to  it.  Crispi,  poor  or  rich,  always  ' 
loved  a  life  of  great  splendour,  and  as  soon  as  he  became 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  assumed  a 
more  princely-  air.  During  the  Parliamentary  holiday 
of  1877,  he  travelled  in, state  through  Europe,  visiting, 
among  others,  Bismarck  and  Gambetta.  This  Presi- 
dential joarney — unprecedented  and  never  to  be  fol- 
lowed— attracted  for  the  first  time  the  attention  of 
Europe  to  Italy's  rising  statesman.  He  had  only  just 
returned  to  Italy  when  Giovanni  Nicotera^^  the  Home 
Secretary,  was  defeated  in  the  House.  Depretis  of- 
fered that  oilice  to  Crispi,  who  accepted  on  December 
23,  .ind  two  days  after,  being  Christmas  Day,  he  com- 
mitted in  Naples  the  greatest  blunder  of  all  his  life. 
On  that  day  he  married  secretly  the  lady  who  ever 
since  has  been  known  as  Signora  Crispi.  Crispi  had 
another  wife,  known  to  all  Crispi's  friends.  Morally 
it  was  a  bigamous  marriage,  and  an  ungrateful  act 
toward  the  previous  wife.  It  has  often  been 
stated  that  it  was  Queen  Margherita  who  first  dis- 
covered that  Crispi  had  suddenly  changed  his  wife,  and 
that  she  spoke  about  it  to  Nicotera,  who  was  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  Court  and  a  rival  of  Crispi.  Nicotera 
enquired  into  the  matter,  and  a  few  days  after  he  pub- 


••  Triboulet,"  1888.1 

THE  ITALIAN  BOOT. 

anspi:   "Does  it  fit?" 

Bismarck:  "  Like  a  glove." 

Fiance:  "Take  care,  it  is  on  the  wrong  foot. 


asquino/'   1880.] 


To^those  who  think  that  the  heads  of  Bismarck  and 
Crispi,  seen  from   above,  could  be  confounded! 


lished^  in  his  paper,  "  II  Bersagliere,"  the  full  story  of 
Crispi's  secret  marriage.  Crispi  had  too  many  enemies 
to  escape  punishment,  and  was  compelled  to  resign  in 
dipgrac-e.  No  one  arose  to  defend  Crispi;  the  only  plea 
of  justification  put  forward  was  that  Crispi  married 
the  new  wife  in  order  to  legitimatise  a  girl  she  bore  him 
fifteen  years  before.  The  moral  sentence  was  very 
severe,  and  it  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  legal 
sentence  ttas  in  favour  of  Crispi.  He  was  acquitted 
by  the  court  on  the  following  reasoning:  "  When  Crispi 
married  for  the  third  time,  his  first  Avife  was  dead;  the 
second  marriage  was  not  legal  because  contracted  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  first  wife,  and  therefore  tne  third 
marriage  was  legal."  T  am  now  talking  of  a  matter 
Avhich  twenty-three  years  ago  produced  in  Italy  the 
greatest  commotion  possible.  Crispi's  best  friends 
heartily  deplored  this  marriage,  because  by  it  he  re- 
pudiated a  woman  who  had  been  his  only  comfort,  help, 
and  support  during  the  long  years  of  his  exile,  and 
because  she  had  been  his  companion  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1860,  for  which  she  received  the  medal  of  the 
Thousand.  Nothing  was  then  known  of  the  character 
of  the  new  wife,  but  her  scandalous  conduct  afterwards 
made  Crispi's  blunder  more  deplorable.  One  of  Crispi's 
admirers,  in  justification  to  Crispi,  made  the  following 
statement:  "Crispi,  notwithstanding  his  shrewdness 
and  abruptness,  i.s  but  a  baby  in  the  hands  of  a  woman; 
a  woman,  if  pretty,  has  but  to  smile  on  him  to  make 
him  love  her.  and  he  thinks  he  must  marry  every 
woman  he  loves."  T  consider  this  a  very  fine  way  to 
put  it,  and  one  which  in  Turkey  would  be  most  rational 
and  praiseworthy.  Unfortunately  for  Crispi,  Western 
civilisation  had  ;3ct  a  different  rule  of  life,  and  he  could 
not  act  in  Italy  as  he  could  have  done  in  the  land  of  his 
forefathers — Albania. 

Lina  Crispi  soon  became  a  power  in  the  State.  She 
knew  how  to  order  her  husband  about.  In  the  winter 
of  1887  she  was  at  Syracuse;  the  principal  lady  there 
was  then  the  Duchess  of  Torlonia,  wife  of  the  Mayor  of 
Rome.  The  Duchess  entirely  ignored  the  wife  of  the 
Premier,  and  Donna  Lina  wired  to  Crispi  asking,  so 
to  say,  the  head  of  the  Duke  Torlonia.  C'rispi  dis- 
missed him  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  paid  a  com- 
plimentary visit  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar-General  of  Rome. 
Bismarck's  wife,  Gladstone's  A\ife,  Harrison's  wife,  have 
been  true  helpmeet?  to  their  husbands;  but  Crispi's 
wife  has  been  his  ruin,  rtjorally  and  politically.  It  is 
very  hard  to  have  to  accuse  a  woman  in  order  to  render 
the  aspect  of  a  man's  life  less  ugly,  vet  there  is  no  other 
way  out  of  this.  The  late  Mr.  Slillman  had  been  a 
great  admirer  of  Crispi — undoubtedly  the  most  dis- 
interested and  enthusiastic  of  all  his  admirers — and 
what  he  said  in  his  autobiography  can  be  quoted  here 
as  the  personal  testimony  of  one  v»'ho  has  had  many 
opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion:— 

At  the  receptions  of  the  Queen  (wrote  Mr.  Stillman) 
Signora  Crispi,  who  was  really  an  antipathetic  person, 
had  her  seat  in  the  Royal  circle,  where  she  sat  as  com- 
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pletely  ignored  by  all  present  as  if  she  Avere  a  statue  of 
Aversion.  I  am  convinced  that  the  larger  part  of  ani- 
mosity sho-wn  for  Crispi  bv  the  better  classes  in  Rome 

•was  due  to  her.     On  one  occasion  I  heard  General  

fone  of  the  Thousand)  saying  to  another  person,  "  Poor 
Crispi,  he  has  not  a  friend  in  the  world."  "Nonsense,  he 
ha.s  thouEaridrf  of  friends."  replied  the  other.  "  No,"  re- 
turned the  General,  '"  if  Crispi  had  one  friend  he  Avould 
kill  that  Avoman " 

Crispi's  third  wife  was  bad,  and  her  entourage,  which 
became  his,  was  vcorse  still.  It  appears  to  me  strange 
and  almost  incredible  that  a  man  of  such  power,  de- 
termination and  strong-mindedness  should  have  become 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  woman.  No  one 
can  understand  how  a  man,  who  in  the  political  life 
played  the  role  of  a  Eismarck,  should  be  within  his  own 
house  utterly  powerless,  impotent  alike  to  prevent  evil 
and  to  do  good,  impotent  even  to  save  his  reputation  as 
an  honest  man.  Crispi's  subserviency  to  his  wife  was 
beyond  self-respect.  She  wanted  money— much  money 
— and  Crispi  without  a  moment's  reflection  procured 
that  money  for  her  from  the  banks,  thereby  losing  his 
power  over  them.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Crispi  has  died  relatively  poor.  No  one  ever  expected 
he  would  die  a  rich  man,  as  he  always  had  the  repu- 
tation of  spending  much  more  than  his  income  allowed 
him  to  do.  Under  this  aspect  Crispi  has  given  his 
countrvmen  a  very  bad  example;  but  the  Italians  may 
easily  forgive  him  for  this,  as  in  the  Italian  political 
world  the  two  feelings  which  prevail  over  any  other  are 
forgiveness  and  forgetfulness.  However,  the  conse- 
quences  of   Crispi's   bad   example   are   still   noticeable. 


Crispi's  motto  could  have  been  the  foUoAving  one: 
"  ]Mi>ney  no  object,"  as  both  in  his  private  life  and  as 
a  Ministej  he  acted  upon  this  principle.  Somebody  has 
giv^n  to  the  Italian  the  following  paradoxical  axiom: 
"The  mo)e  one  spends,  the  more  one  gets;"  and  Crispi 
believed  in  it.  The  financial  situation  of  Italy — not 
always  flourishing — has  never  given  Crispi  a  moment's 
ti'iuble  His  ideal  of  Italy  was  a  great  and  powerful 
country,  a  country  second  to  none,  and  by  stating  this 
he  became  popular  and  was  much  praised;  but  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that  if  the  duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  limit 
the  aspirations  of  the  nation  to  her  means  and  to  what 
is  practicable,  certainly  in  the  performance  of  this  duty 
Crispi  utterly  failed.  Again,  if  the  principal  charac- 
teristic of  a  statesman  is  foresight,  Crispi  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  poor  one.  He  never  inquired  into  the 
future,  he  never  tool;  counsel  from  the  experience  of 
others,  and  he  attempted  things  which  no  other  states- 
man woiild  ever  have  dreamed  of  doing,  and  he  failed 
to  achieve  ends  which  statesmen  of  much  less  intel- 
lectual calibre  and  vigour  than  he  could  have  very  easily 
achieved.  But,  if  statesmanship  consists  chiefly  of 
single-mindedness,  determination,  and  daring,  undoubt- 
edly Crispi  deserves  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  may  be 
said  that  he  misread  the  mind  of  the  people,  that  he 
miscalculated  the  resources  of  the  nation;  but  no  one 
can  say  that  Crispi  did  not  know  his  own  mind  and  the 
fuJl  extent  of  his  power. 


"Fisehietto,"   1889.] 
The  ostrich   continues  to   sit  upon   the  African   egg. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  result  will  not  be  the  same  as 
before. 

[Subsequent  events  proved  that  the  fear  expressed 
above   came   only   too   true. — Ed.] 
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I  think  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  Crispi  fairly  without 
taking  into  account  the  social  and  peculiar  conditions 
at  the  time  when  he  was  entrusted  ^vath  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government.  He  became  Premier  for 
the  first  time  in  1887.  Italy  had  juft  passed  through  a 
period  of  great  perplexity.  Cairoli  was  deceived  in  a 
very  cruel  way  bj'  France  concerning  Tunis,  and  ilani- 
cini — to  repair  the  blunder  committed,  when  Italy  re- 
fused Lord  Granville's  invitation  to  co-operate  ■with 
England  in  Eeypt — had  embarlced  in  a  colonial  ad- 
venture in  the-  Red  Sea.  Crispi's  mind  was  well  known 
as  to  the  Tunis  affair  and  as  to  Lord  Granville's  in- 
vitation. He  would  have  opposed  France  in  Tunis  by 
any  means,  or  taken  Tripoli  as  compensation,  and  he 
would  have  accepted  Lord  Granville's  invitation.  On 
these  two  points  the  majority  of  the  nation  was  with 
him.  ]  was  in  Rome  at  the  time  when  Uepretis  re- 
formed for  the  last  time  his  Ministry,  and  GrispT  Avas 
called  back  from  his  retirement  and  appointed  Home 
Secretary.  The  return  of  Crispi  to  po^ser,  after  nine 
ye-u.s  of  banishment  from  Ministerial  life,  was  hailed 
with  satisfaction  by  many,  as  the  need  of  a  strong  hand 
at  the  helm  of  the  State  was  then  much  felt,  and  be- 
cause it  was  generally  understood  that  Crispi  was  going 
to  be  Depretis'  successor.  Crispi  before  accepting 
office  had  a  long  interview  with  Depretis,  of  the  details 
of  which  I  was  informed  an  hour  after  the  interview. 
The  point  chiefly  discussed  was  the  African  Colony. 
Crispi  was  in  favour  of  the  same,  but  in  the  north — 
Tripoli — and  not  in  the  east  of  the  African  continent. 
Eventually  Crispi  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  Red  Sea 
("^olony,  and  in  due  time  became  an  enthusiast  over  the 
same.  Depretis  died  soon  after,  and  Crispi  was  com- 
missioned by  the  King  to  form  the  new  administration. 
He  went  to  Turin  to  make  his  first  speech  as  Premier, 
and  he  spoke  with  a  vigour  that  endeared  him  to  all 
Northern  Italy;  of  the  Southern  Italy  he  was  the 
natural  representative.     To  show  the  world  that  Crispi 
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was  Crispi,  he  introduced,  like  a  director  of  a  dramatic 
company,  to  the  Assembly  his  Ministers  one  by  one  with 
a  personal  complimentary  remark  for  each.  The  remark 
which  mostly  impressed  me  at  the  time  was  the  follow- 
ing one;  "'  And  this  is  Agostino  Magliani,  who  has 
placed  the  finances  of  the  country  on  a  granite  rock." 
Crispi  never  understood  finance,  never  read  in  the 
future,  oi  he  a\  ould  have  spoken  of  a  foundation  of  sand 
instead  of  a  granite  rock.  Magliani  sacrificed  the 
finances  of  the  country  to  the  love  of  popularity,  and  a 
pretty  mess  he  made  of  them.  The  way,  however, 
O.Vispi  spoke  of  his  ^linisters  was  not  purely  incidental: 
A  month  afterwards  he  made  the  following  statement  to 
Parliament: — "'Ministers  are  public  functionaries;  they 
are  responsible  to  me,  and  I  answer  for  them  all  beioic 
the  Parliament."  The  novelty  of  the  thing  helped  to 
pass  oft'  this  constitutional  heresy.  But  be  it  said  to  the 
credit  01  Crispi  that  he  remained  faithful  to  his  JVEinis- 
ters,  and  he  did  not  sacrifice  any  of  them  to  prolong  his 
lease  of  office.  Both  Crispi's  inmicdiate  predecessors 
and  .successors  when  in  difficulty  did  not  hesitate  to 
throw  overboard  the  Minister  who  happened  to  have 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Opposition,  and  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead  a  Minister  selected  from'  the  Op- 
position Ijench.  Of  this  mean  trick  Crispi  remained 
guiltles«  Crispi  contmued  in  power  for  over  three 
year?.  His  majority  was  chiefly  composed  of  the 
Moderate  party,  but  on  one  occasion  he  forgot  it,  and, 
being  attacked  bv  a  member  of  the  same  party,  insulted 
the  lot,  and  by  losing  his  temper  he  lost  his  premier- 
ship, a?  the  majority  turned  against  him,  and  he  was 
left  in  a  minority.  Four  years  afterwards  Crispi  formed 
his  second  and  last  administration. 

Crispi  identified  himself  with  the  two  principal  fea- 
tures of  King  Humbert's  reign — to  wit,  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  the  Italian  Colony  in  Africa.  The  Triple 
Alliance  Avas  formed  long  before  Crispi  was  a  Premier, 
and  did  not  die  Avith  him,  yet  for  a  long  period  of 
years  the  Triple  Alliance  and  Crispi  seemed  to  be 
synonymous.  This  was  becaiise  Crispi  most  unwisely 
gave  to  the  Alliance  the  character  of  hostility  to 
France.  I  happened  to  be  in  Rome  the  day  on  which 
Crispi  started  for  his  first  visit  to  Bismarck.  This 
visit  can  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  mistake  of 
Crispi's  foreign  policy.  Count  Robilant  told  me  here 
in  London  that  Bismarck,  in  1886,  wrote  to  him  ex- 
pressing the  desire  of  a  visit,  and  that  he  ansv.'ered 
back,  '■  No,  thank  you."  Robilant  was  a  diplomat,  and 
he  could  see  what  an  effect  a  visit  would  have  had 
in  France.  Coimt  Robilant's  successor  could  not  see 
this,  .and  hence  his  journey  to  Friedrichsruhe.  I  am 
not  judging  of  this  with  a  posthumous  wisdom.  On 
the  very  evening  of  Crispi's  departure  from  Rome,  I  wrote 
for  an  Italian  paper  my  impressions  thereupon,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  said:  "  If  Crispi  does  not  come  back 
from  his  visit  to  Bismarck,  with  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France  signed,  Italy  will  have  to  pay  very  dearly 
for  that  visit."  Before  Crispi  returned  from  Germany, 
the  ominous  news  reached  Rome  that  the  French  Par- 
liament had  refused  the  treaty  with  Italy.  Un- 
doubtedly, Crispi  did  not  expect  this,  but  surely,  if  he 
iiad  wished  for  such  a  commercial  I'upture,  he  could 
not  have  done  better  than  visit  France's  most  hated 
enemy  In  this  way  Crispi  became  France's  second 
best-hated  man,  and,  be  it  said  to  Crispi's  justification, 
the  more  France  hated  Crispi  the  greater  was  his  popu- 
larity in  Italy;  and  if  popular  favour  may  atone  for  the 
blunder  of  the  statesman,  Crispi's  sins  have  been  en- 
tirely   blotted    out    by    the    approval    of    the    nation. 
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B\    "Linesman"  (Blackwood). 


Tn  "  Blackwood  "  for  August,.  "  Linesman  "  gives  an- 
other of  hi?  exquisitely  written  war  sketches.  The 
London  '"  Spectator  "  declares  "  Linesman  "  is  the  liter- 
ary heir  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Certainly  he 
is  the  master  of  a  singularly  forcible  and  expressive 
literary  sryle.  T\'e  reprint  extracts  from  the  article, 
as  they  give  a  vi^^d  idea  of  the  guerilla  style  of  fighting 
which  now  prevails  in  South  Africa: — 

There  is  uuusual  animation  this  windy  "May  morning 
at  fusty,  dusty  little  camp  squatting,  like  a  mushroom 
clump,  alongside  the  railway  on  the  high  veldt.  A 
train  or  two  stand  in  the  red-roofed  station,  nodulous 
and  spiky  looking  trains,  with  mysterious  things  bulging 
beneath  tarpaulins,  and  red-nosed  men,  pierced  with  the 
cold  of  an  early  journey,  clinging  to  the  bulges,  or  ly- 
ing 30  intermingled  with  wheels,  boxes,  waggon-shafts, 
and  other  indefinite  lumber,  that  a  person  unused  to 
s'.inplving  trains  and  their  inhabitants  would  risk  a 
little  currency  on  their  ne\er  being  able  to  extricate 
themselves.  Over  the  high  sides  of  two  or  three  trucks 
protriide  the  grave,  inquiring  faces  of  horses,  their 
pointed  ears  turning  in  a  thousand  directions  in  half 
as  manv  seconds,  as  people  dash  about  noisily  on 
the  little  platform,  lifting  and  dropping  wooden  cases, 
shouting  to  friends  or  assistants  within  a  few  feet  of 
them,  losing  their  own  things,  and  finding  the  things 
of  others  in  the  way  that  people  on  platforms  have 
done  ever  since  such  places  have  existed  to  render  a 
habitable  globe  less  habitable.  The  secret  is  out— a 
ccJumn  is  in  process  of  formation,  and  the  dusty  little 
camp  is  being  fed  from  the  base,  thirty  miles  away,  by 
means  of  this  noisy  station,  like  a  patient  through  a 
cannula.  The  noise  increases;  down  with  a  clang 
fall  the  iron  sides  of  the  trucks  on  the  leading  train. 
Some  of  the  red-nosed  men  are  unlacing  the  tarpaulins, 
which,  released,  flap  and  crack  m  the  wind  like  the 
mainsails  of  a  twenty  tonner.  Off  they  come,  and  lo! 
beneath  squat  ugly  khaki  guns,  nozzles  upwards,  as  if 
yawning  at  being  rudely  awakened,  three  on  a  truck: 
what  potentialities  that  truck  bears  this  day!  One 
can  never  look  at  a  gun  at  rest  without  saying  to 
oneself  "  When?"  or  at  a  gun  in  the  very  act  of  belch- 
ing its  flame-girt  horror  without  ejaculating 
"  NoAvI"  I  have  heard  a  whole  regiment  of  onlookers 
do  that  in  unison.  There  is  more  than  steel  and  thun- 
der in  a  cannon;  there  is  that  of  the  uncanny,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  write,  which,  if  written,  would  excite 
the  derision  of  the  very  men  who  feel  it  most. 

INleanwhile,  in  camp.  Colonel  Jones  is  standing  at  his 
tent-door,  watching  the  fighting  portion  of  his  com- 
mand converging  upon  him  from  the  four  points  of 
the  compass.  A  company  is  just  marching  dustily 
in  from  Platspniit,  ten  miles  away:  another  is  ex- 
pected from  Zandkop  on  the  other  side;  a  third  from 
Paarde  Rand,  a  hill-top  station  wide  of  the  line.  These, 
with  the  three  companies,  the  normal  population  of  the 
camp,  will  form  his  :nfantrj%  the  backbone  of  his  fight- 
ing body.  On  the  round  green  bosom,  of  the  veldt, 
miles  away,  his  keen  eye  perceives  a  square  black  spot, 
with  smaller  spots  in  advance  of  and  around  it.  These, 
he  knows,  are  his  cavalry,  on  their  way  to  join, — two 
squadrons  of  the  famous  old  2oth  Dragoons, 
who  .so  far  have  had  the  chance  of  doing 
little  more  with  their  fine  horses  than  eat  them 
in  beleaguered  T>adysmith.       The  black   spots  become 


invisible  in  an  invisible  dip,  they  reappear,  bigger  and 
blacker,  they  will  be  in  soon,  and  old  Jones  wonders 
if  old  Brown  is  in  command,  hoping  he  is,  because  he 
hasn't  set  eyes  on  him  since,  let  me  see,  those  jolly 
days  at  Bareilly,  when  they  two  quarrelled  complacently 
over  ^liss  Robinson,  the  Commissioner's  daughter,  un- 
witting that  she  was  already  secretly  married  to  young 
Jenkins,  of  the  150th  Bengal  Lancers,  and  afraid  to  tell 
her  father! 

But  the  camp  already  possesses  cavalry,  to  wit,  150 
men  of  one  of  those  harum-scarum,  dare-devil  Co- 
lonial corps  which  have  done  such  fine  service  through- 
out the  war— jolly,  reckless  fellows,  the  coureige  of  all 
nations,  with  men  in  the  ranks  who  have  fought  in 
Cuba,  in  Texas,  in  Timbuctoo.  A  useful  lot,  thinks 
Colonel  Jones,  but  somewhat  of  an  anxiety  to  hia 
sealed-pattern  soldier's  mind,  not  sufficiently  regard- 
ful of  keeping  touch  with  plodding  infantry,  and  apt  to 
cover  the  scenery  for  miles  with  the  scandalous  spec- 
tacle of  wild  horses  scampering  madly  before  a  brace 
of  veiling  troopers— apt  also  to  return  to  camp,  grinning, 
in  the  eveninsr,  with  deceased  poultry  dangling  fiom  the 
saddle  '■  D's." 

By  sundo^vn  all  units  have  been  reported  in  camp, 
orders  are  issued  for  to-morrow's  move,  and  Colonel 
Jones,  as  he  turns  into  his  blankets,  breathes  a  little 
prayer,  more  to  Fortune  than  his  God  as  is  the  sol- 
dier's wont,  that  chances  will  be  given  him  to  show 
what  manner  of  man  he  is.  Around  the  evening  camp- 
fires  his  orders  and  he  have  been  discussed,  until 
fatigue  and  irate  orderly  sergeants  combine  to  silence 
every  sound  but  the  deep  breathing  of  a  thousand 
sleepers. 

Sleep  well,  oh  column!  You  ai-e  but  a  side-show,  no 
deep-sea  calilc  vibrates  with  the  news  of  your  con- 
centration, the  men  in  the  big  arena  have  scarceh"-  time 
to  hear  of  your  sixpenny  arrival  in  the  greatest  war- 
show  on  earth;  but  here  you  are,  all  the  same,  a  thou- 
sand fighling  men,  no  mean  thing  in  your  own  perspec- 
tive, ?.nd  as  prepared  to,  and  as  likely  to  lose  your 
lives  and  fall  eternally  asleep  as  any  amongst  the  Titans. 
Sleep  well' 

The  Start. 

'Tis  a  fine  hunting  morn,  and  off  goe.s  the  hunt  at 
dawn,  a  chilly  dawn,  with  a  mist  like  the  smoke  of 
fine  tobacco  curling  around  the  grassy  hum- 
mocks of  the  veldt,  and  the  air  so  still  that  the  breath 
of  the  horses  puffs  upwards  in  little  blue  jets.  'The 
procession  streams  anyhow  through  the  gap  in  the  wire 
entangleruent,  from  every  spike  of  which  hangs  a  dia- 
mond drop  of  dew  and  the  delicate  tracery  of  a  wet 
spiler's  web;  a  company  here,  a  gun  there,  a  mounted 
officer  pushing  forward  here,  another  there  trying  to 
turn  his  "  bobbery "  horse  to  get  back.  With  a 
rumble  dumble  and  metallic  jingle  the  two  field  guns 
bump  over  the  sun-baked  ruts,  and  behind  them  groans- 
a  4.7  naval  gun,  long  of  snout,  elephantine  of  carriage 
and  wneels.  Jack  ashore  in  every  lurch  of  his  rolling 
gait  behind  the  plodding  oxen.  The  cavalry,  who  have 
extended  on  the  move,  now  cover  the  country  in  front 
for  three  miles,  with  little  clumps  on  either  flank: 
ani  seeing  this  Colonel  Jones  gives  the  word,  and  oflf 
again  lumbers  the  whole  caravan,  due  northwards, 
heading  straight  for — what? 
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For  a  little  laacjer  of  a  hundred  Boers,  comfortably 
enpoonccd  in  a  hollow  designed  for  surprises,  says  the 
Intelligence  oflicer.  The  laager  is  there  right  enough, 
its  garrison  also  as  reported,  a  hundred  men  and  no 
more,  but  within  two  hours'  ride  there  lies  a  town,  at 
present  the  two  hundredth  that  has  done  duty  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Boer  Government  and  army,  and 
who  knows  but  that  handsome,  untruthful 
Louis  Botha,  getting  wind  of  our  venture, 
may  not  descend  to  the  assistance  of  his  out- 
post, turning  our  side-show  into  something  more  suited 
to  the  big  arena,  no  pleasant  prospect  for  performers  so 
modest  as  -nel  But  possibilities  such  as  these  are  not 
for  the  common  ear,  and  the  columnar  private  sol- 
dier, glad  to  be  stepping  it  out  again  across  the  fresh 
gi'een  veldt  after  his  long  term  of  hard- 
labour  at  patrolling  and  sentry-going,  as  guar- 
dian of  the  line,  sees  ahead  of  him  only  ridge  after 
ridge  of  grass,  each  with  its  little  puckered  eyebrow 
of  stones  atop,  and  the  prospect  of  an  immensity  of 
fun  when  the  time  for  rushing  the  laager  shall  arrive. 
He  knows  (though  he  should  not)  that  other  columns 
such  as  his  O'vvn  are  marching  from  various  points,  con- 
verging upon  the  selfsame  laager,  and  to  himself  and 
his  pals,  with  wealth  of  metaphor  and  prognostication 
unlimited,  he  pictures  the  doomed  Dutchmen  therein 
as  scorpions  within  a  ring  of  flame,  as  chickens  already 
hatched.  Cheerv  British  soldier,  this  is  no  place  for 
his  eulogy;  but  who  can  help  admiring  his  plumb  set- 
tlement of  the  uncertain  before  he  wins,  his  grim 
certainty  that  be  is  winning  when  he  is  already  beaten! 

And  now  behold  him  footing  it  smartly  over  the  grass, 
he'met  awry  to  turn  the  sidelong  rays  of  the  two  hours' 
old  sun,  tobacco  smoke  and  badinage  issuing  alternately 
from  his  mouth,  in  one  extreme  corner  of  which  hangs 
his  short  pipe,  with  inverted  bowl.  Suddenly  there 
is  a  distant  sound  ahead,  which  sends  an  electric  shock 
through  all  the  lines  of  marching  men.  At  home  in 
I-ondon  town  we  should  know  well  enough  what  it  was, 
— a  boy  on  the  tmt  drawing  his  stick  along  the  area 
railings;  but  out  here  we  know  Avhat  it  is  too,  a  score 
of  Mausers  in  action.  So  ho!  The  cavalry  have 
drawn  them  already;  precious  little  surprise  there  is 
going  to  be  about  this!  Some  put  their  pipes  away, 
others,  who  had  not  been  smoking,  pull  out  and  light 
theirs,  and  all  increase  the  pace  up  the  rise,  until 
halted  by  command. 

The  First  Shots. 

From  the  top  one  can  see — nothing!  The  hurried 
click-clack  is  still  audible,  apparently  -coming  from  a 
low  stone-topped  ridge  overhanging  a  farm  about  two 
miles  nhead,  but  not  a  living  soul  is  in  sight,  Boer  or 
Briton.  Then,  as  from  the  very  ground  itself,  a  gal- 
loping rider  appears  speeding  towards  us.  "  Bring  up 
the  gun,"  says  Colonel  Jones,  standing  by  his  horse, 
telescope  to  eye:  no  need  to  ask  "  which  gun?"  the 
old  salt  behind  the  team  of  bullocks  has  lurched  up 
the  rise  and  is  alongside  in  no  time.  ''  Action  front!" 
Round  swings  the  twenty-foot  tube,  there  is  a  business- 
like bustle  amongst  the  gunners,  and  ''  old  Nelson  " 
is  ready,  gaping  cavernously,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye. 
The  horsem.an  dashes  up  to  the  colonel,  his  horse  tremb- 
ling and  sweating.  "  Thirty  Boers  on  that  ridge,  sir; 
our  men  have  dismoamted  in  the  hollow."  "  Let 
drive!"  savs  Jones  over  his  shoulder  to  the  eager  youth 
in  charge  of  the  big  gun;  spruce  lord  of  the  thunder, 
thi?  is  a  happy  moment  for  thee!  The  ofJcer  runs  to 
his  charge,  the  massive  breech  opens  and  shuts  -with 
a  clang  like  that  of  the  door  of  a  safe,  there  is  a  squint- 
ing along  the  twenty  feet  of  khaki  steel,  a  breathless 


pause,  and  then--!  No  word  can  picture  the  catas- 
trophe when  heavy  ordnance  speaks  at  close  quarters. 
]'!arth,  air,  and  sky  are  momentarily  no  more,  every 
sense  is  slain,  even  that  of  hearing;  the  very  horses 
do  not  start  and  rear  as  they  do  at  lesser  sounds,  but 
stand  Avith  trembling  legs  and  distended  eyes.  But 
the  echoes  die  away,  and  only  the  thin  dry  shriek  of 
the  receding  shell  is  heard  high  in  the  air.  All  glasses 
are  levelled  at  the  ridge,  from  which  no  sound  of  rifle- 
fire  comes,  for  the  Boers  must  cower  tight  to  the 
earth  with  tliat  thing  in  the  air,  as  a  covey  of  partridges 
crouches  when  the  peregrine's  call  is  heard  above  them. 
A  good  shot!  Up  rises  a  warm  brown  column  of  earth 
from  the  very  eyebrow  of  the  ridge,  and  after  an  inter- 
val back  comes  the  faint  roar  of  the  exploding  projectile. 
Another  shell  is  sent  howling  on  its  way,  falling  this 
time  over  the  crest  line,  only  the  sound  of  its  burst 
reaching  our  ears.  Up  from  the  ground  below,  again, 
little  spots  appear  and  begin  to  creep  upwards;  the 
cavalry  scouts  are  going  to  try  their  luck  once  more. 
They  creep  higher  and  higher,  backed  up  by  many  other 
spots;  they  top  the  ridge  and  disappear  over  it.  Then 
a  helio  begins  to  wink  its  bright  eye  at  us;  "  all  clear," 
'■  Umber  up,"  on  we  go  again. 

But  the  damage  is  done;  back  to  the  laager  fly  those 
thirty  Boers.  '•'  The  British  are  coming,  commandant!" 
''Enteric  seize  them!"  grumbles  that  officer,  a  gal- 
lant man  and  a  bibulous,  who  has  held  his  laager  here 
for  six  months  now  undisturbed,  with  maledictions 
when  news  comes  of  other  laagers  evaporating  into 
the  thin  air  of  '"  handsupdorp."  Grumbling  still,  the 
stout  Dopper  beclcons  to  two  trusty  Burghers,  and  bids 
them  speed  to  headquarters  to  the  Commandant-Gen- 
eral, that  handsome,  untruthful  man,  asking  for  rein- 
forcements, or  at  any  rate,  for  orders.  But  there  is 
no  time  to  wait  for  either,  the  British  are  inconveni- 
ently close,  and  enteric  can  hardly  seize  them  before 
they  arrive  at  that  ridge  dominating  the  camp.  The 
commandant  points  one  finger  at  the  ridge  in  question, 
and  in  a  twinkling  his  men  are  upon  it;  no  word  of  com- 
mand, no  standing  upon  the  order  of  their  going,  just 
going,  and  in  the  very  cunningest  manner,  here  a  man 
there  a  man,  ^^Tiggling  around  hummocks,  trotting  up 
little  rain-washed  dongas,  little,  but  good  enough  to  hide 
a  Dutchman,  galloping  across  hollows,  finally  dismount- 
ing just  under  the  crest,  and  crawling  each  man  to  a 
stone.  There  is  a  hastj'  adjustment  of  bandoliers^,  in 
go  the  clips,  and  the  ridge  is  occupied  and  ready;  the 
English,  for  all  their  Zeiss  glasses,  have  not  seen  so  much 
as  the  cro'.vn  of  a  hat,  nor  will  they  unless  a  man 
drops  his  when  the  time  comes  to  bolt. 

Carryings  the  Hill. 

But  look,  over  the  rise  a  thousand  yards  ahead  ap- 
pear not  hats,  but  helmets,  one,  two,  three,  and  more 
to  follow,  then  faces,  then  burly  English  bodies.  The 
crouching  Boers  crrunt;  "waif"  growls  a  voice,  and 
they  wait.  The  silence  is  intense,  and,  to  the  on- 
comcrs,  reassuring;  a  dozen  helmets  appear,  all  at 
identically  the  same  interval  the  one  from  the  other; 
there  is  a  pause,  and  then  tituppy-toppity  the  advanced 
scouts  canter  over  the  ridge  in  full  view.  "  Now!" 
growls  the  same  voice,  there  is  a  rattle  and  a  roar, 
around  the  approaching  horsemen  spurt  a  hundred  little 
geysers  of  vcllow  dust.  One  man  is  down,,  no,  it  is 
his  horse  only;  the  rider  leaps  to  his  feet  and  scuttles, 
rabhit-wisc,  behind  an  ant-heap,  the  others,  as  if  ptilled 
by  one  string,  swing  round  and  are  over  the  ridge  again 
before  you  can  say  knife,  at  any  rate  before  the 
Mauser's  can  be  recharged.  But  the  Burgher.s  are  not 
to  have  all  the  shooting,  and  are  soon  lying  as  flat  as 
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flounders  behind  their  <5tones,  as  the  I?ritish  scouts, 
ha-ving  found  a  good  spot,  begin  to  pepper  the  ridge; 
buzz,  buzz,  come  the  bullets,  hitting  the  stone?  ^vith  a 
smack  that  makes  the  squab  faces  behind  them  shrink 
and  start.  Even  that  dismounted  pig  is  seeking  to  take 
rcv.?nge  from  behind  his  ant-licap  for  his  slain  horse, 
M-hich  lies  like  an  inverted  table,  all  four  legs  stiff  in 
the  ail.  and  a  good  shot  he  is,  verdom  him!  Now,  too, 
a-vvcxy  on  the  right,  out  of  range,  a  considerable  party 
of  horseinen  is  stealing  fast  over  the  grass,  like  the 
shadow  of  a  wind-swept  cloud,  ajjpearing,  disappearing 
over  the  billowy  rises  and  in  the  dips.  They  are 
galloping  tor  the  right  of  the  ridge  two  miles  away, 
thus  outflanking  the  Boers  who  hold  the  left  thereof. 
They  reach  its  foot,  spread  rapidly  upwards,  fan-wise, 
and  in  a  few  moments  are  on  the  summit:  time  to  go. 
Burghers,  if  you  mean  to  go!  "Go!"  roars  the  4.7 
from  away  back  in  the  haze;  "Go!'"  yells  the  immense 
projectile  from  the  heights  above,  from  middle  air,  from 
the  riven  earth,  as_  it  plunges,  with  uproar  terrific, 
amid  whirling  stones  and  steel  and  sheets  of  crimson 
flame  ten  yards  in  front  of  a  sangar.  The  squab  faces 
blanch  as  they  press  themselves  against  the  ground  in 
homage  to  that  awful  avatar.  "Go!"  again  com- 
mands the  angry  far-off  sailor  with  thunderous  voice. 
They  go;  c^a^^■ling  and  sidling  down  the  hill,  pale  faces 
over  shoulder,  distended  eyes  marking  the  unseen  track 
of  the  oncoming  shell  in  the  air.  "  Look  where  it 
comes  again!"  It  bursts  over  the  crest-line,  hurling 
its  fragments  after  the  flying  men.  The  latter  reach 
their  ponie;:  leap  into  the  saddle,  and  are  off  like  the 
wind,  bending  low  over  the  saddle-bow,  still  look- 
ing backwards.  A  dozen  bullets  from  the  cavalry,  now 
on  their  left,  sighing  over  them  like  a  little  breeze, 
send  them  faster,  as  bending  yet  lower,  they  speed  up 
the  opposite  ridge,  halt  on  its  suinmit  a  second,  and 
disappear  all  together, like dabchicks  on  a  pond.  On  rolls 
the  British  column,  one!  two! — one!  two! — as  irresis- 
tible in  its  small  way  as  the  immense  purpose  it  re- 
presents, no  hurry,  no  lagging,  no  superfluous  display 
of  interest;  how  maddening  to  an  enemy  must  be  the 
steady  middle-class  determination,  which,  having  with 
little  pother  agreed  that  a  thing,  a  ridge,  a  country, 
an  empire  is  desirable,  straightway  proceeds  to  take  it, 
the  more  certainly  and  silently  the  more  buffets  come 
in    the    taiciag. 

But  a  Boer  in  flight  is  in  his  element,  and  never  so 
full  of  resource  and  nerve.  He  is,  therefore,  the  most 
recuperative  soldier  on  earth,  given  a  strong  man,  witli 
a  long,  strong  tongue  to  meet  him  in  cursu,  to  turn 
him.  or  at  least  stop  him  with  horrible  revilings,  and 
with  a  genius  too  common  among  Boer  leaders  to  be 
properly  termed  genius,  to  point  out  to  him  a  posi- 
tion as  good  or  better  than  the  one  he  has  quitted. 
Nor  do  these  p.articular  Boers  lack  such  a  leader;  they 
are  stopped  and  turned,  like  a  pack  of  riotous  hounds 
on  a  false  scent  by  the  htmtsman's  rating,  and  sulkily 
con=ent  to  lie  along  the  hill-crest  for  positively  this 
night  only.  Po  throughout  the  bitter  cold  night  they 
lie,  bb.nk^tless,  foodless,  not  over-sanguine  of  their 
cnmm.andant's  blasphemous-pentateuchical  promises  of 
hf^'o  on  the  morrow,  a  line  of  shivering  Micawbers, 
under  the  winter  moon.  Meantime  the  side-show  me- 
thcdicallv  occupies  their  late  ridge,  methodically  dines, 
and  methodically  lays  itself  down  to  slumber,  all  but  the 
sentries,  who  stand,  rifle  over  shoulder,  looking  like 
black  pumps  against  the  sky,  thinking  of  the 
village  pub,  with  its  warm  red  blinds,  and 
its  amber  beer,  glowing  with  ruby  and  opal 
lights  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  roast- 
ing; fire. 


The  Morning:. 

\\  lio  has  not  l'e]L  a  longing  tc  apostrophise  that  ro- 
mantic, uncanny,  desperately  uncomfortable  hour 
which  precedes  the  dawn?  Old  Jones,  muffled  to  the 
tips  of  his  ears,  is  ready;  old  Nelson  is  ready,  with  an 
icicle  dependent  from  the  end  of  his  twenty-foot  nose, 
suiflinpr  the  morning  air  with  an  elevation  of  3,000 
yards,  that  being  the  distance  01  the  ridge  in  front. 
During  the  night  more  than  one  message,  flashed  de- 
viously by  lamplight,  has  been  received  from  the  other 
three  columns  engaged  in  the  converging  movement. 
If  this  commando  can  only  be  induced  to  stay  where 
it  is  for  the  present,  by  judicious  coquetting  on  its 
front,  the  other  columns  may  make  up  lost  time  this 
day,  and  by  evening  the  cordon  be  completed.  The 
only  force  in  position  to  do  this  being  Colonel  Jones', 
he,  on  this  frosty  morning,  ponderously  detcimines  to 
coquet,  starting  his  delicate  advances  by  sending  his 
cavalry   forward    to    "  draw  "'    the   lidge    in    front. 

The  Horsemen. 

They  go  warily,  every  horse  stepping  like  Agag,  ears 
cocked,  held  short  by  the  head,  fearing  the  Avorst.      A 
reconnaissance   must    be   agony   to    a    horse,    with    his 
uncanny   premonition   of   danger,   and   his  anxious   re- 
sponding  to  anything  tense  in  the  atmosphere.       But 
the  ridge  ahead  is  silent:   higher  and  highei  work  the 
scouts,   the  taut  reins  relax,   finally   the  leading  men, 
as  if  by  common  impulse,  take  the  bull  by  the  horn?, 
and  trot  briskly  to  the  summit.  It  is  empty!  What  game 
is  brother  Boer  up  to,  that  he  lets  the  first  trick  go  thus 
easily?  On  go  the  cavalry  main  body,  over  the  crest,  dis- 
appearing from  view  down  the  reverse  slope.   There  is  a 
pause,  the  intense  silence  of  the  early  morning  on  the 
veldt  rendered  more  intense  by  the  stamp  of  a  horse  and 
the  rattle  of  his  head-chain.      Then,  like  the  roll  from 
a  tenor  drum,  the  sound  that  all  have  been   awaiting 
comes  pulsating  through  the  frosty  air,  rub-a-dub-a-dub- 
a-d"!b,  the  querulous  rattle  of  Mausers  making  the  most 
of  i;heir  time,  with  a  transient  target  in  front  of  them. 
It  comes  from  a    long,    low    spur  to  our  right  front, 
pointing  sideways  like  a  huge  index-finger  across   the 
slope  down  which   our  cavalry  have  trotted,  and  sep- 
arated   from    it   by   a    rocky    stream.       Back    like    the 
wind  thunder  the  latter,  reappearing  on  the  crest  like 
a  mob  of  wild  horses, — no  place  for  cavalry,  an  open 
slope     under    hot    fire    from     across    a    stony    spruit! 
Old       .Tones     snorts     like     a     war-horse.       "  I     must 
have  tliat  spur,"  says  he,  as  indeed,  he  must,  seeing  that 
it  leads  cunninorly  up  to  high  ground  from  Avhich  the  en- 
emy can   utterly   command   and   enfilade   our   position. 
Who  better  to  give  it  to  him  than  those  jolly  harura- 
scarum.s   the   Colonial    Irregulars?      There   is   a    bustle 
in  their  lines  at  the  order  to  move  out.  a  few  moments' 
hurried  conversation  between  old  Jones  and  their  white- 
moustached  commander,  then  out  they  go,  bump,  bump, 
gingle,    gingle,  sombrero  hats  flapping  as  the  pace  in- 
creases, down  into  the  valley  and  over  the  spruit,  then, 
with  a  hurroosh  and  a  scamper  up  the  opposite  slope, 
stiaight  for  the  razor-back  of  the  spur,  whilst  the  big 
gun    lobs    his    shells    deftly    over    them,    dotting    the 
razor-back      with      columns      of    powdery    earth    and 
smoke.      The      Boers,      whose      nerves      are      not    as 
good    as    they    were    in  those  halcyon  days  in  Natal, 
do  not  await  the  rush,  but  fly  on  the  Avings  of  terror 
down  to  a  big  donga  they  know  of  at  the  base  of  the 
spur.      There,  with  the  courage  of  rats  in  a  hole,  they 
turn  and  begin  to  pepper  the  ridge. 

Jack  and  His  Gun. 

Tiie  latter  replying  with  interest,  there  is  a  fine  set-to 
of  musketry,  which  comes  pealing  across  the  valley  to- 
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us  on  cur  hi)l,  like  the  sound  of  rain  upon  a  tin  roof. 
The  Boers  have  their  backs  to  the  wall,  evidently;  or 
can  it  be  that  they  are  being  reinforced?  Out  with  the 
telescope.  Ah!  what  is  that  winoino:  down  the  moun- 
tain-side beyond,  now  hidden  beyond  a  spur,  now  ap- 
pearing over  the  smooth  slope  like  a  long  black  cater- 
pillar? Boers,  by  all  that  is  unfortunate,  and  in 
strength — 500  at  least!  See  also  on  the  high  ridges  in 
prolongation  of  the  mountain,  more  Boers,  dotting  the 
skyline  for  miles,  motionless  as  statues,  no  doubt  scan- 
ning the  punch-bowl  below  them  with  field-glasses, 
ready  enough  if  wanted.  The  commando  on  the  moun- 
tain disappears  in  the  vast  recesses  and  kloofs  at  its 
base.  The  storm  breaks;  there  is  a  roar 
from  the  razor-back,  an  angry-spitting  reply  from 
ths  donga — worse,  from  the  height  commanding  the 
crest  of  the  spur  on  its  right.  From  our  ridge  we  can 
see  black  spots  hurrying  over  the  lofty  downs;  they 
have  outflanked  our  fellows,  bj-  jingo!  Xow,  Nelson! 
The  old  oalt  gravely  swings  round  half  right,  takes  one 
careful  squint  at  the  speeding  figures,  then  boom.! 
"Bang  in  the  middle  of  'em!"  yells  everyone.  Well 
done,  the  spruce  lord  of  thunder.  Boom!  and  boom! 
again,  before  the  first  shell  can  land.  Not  for  nothing 
has  the  big  gun  the  magic  letters  Q.F.  (quick-firing) 
emblazoned  on  his  breech-lock:  he  can  hurry  Avhen 
there  is  need,  can  the  old  salt.  It  is  too  much  for  the 
Boers:  they  check  and  dawdle  undecidedly,  a  splendid 
target.  Boom!  a  bull's  eye'  they  turn  and  fiee 
whence  they  came:  the  flank  is  clear  again.  But  the 
gallant  Colonials  have  not  got  oft'  scot-free  either;  an 
officer  and  two  men  are  lying  dead,  gripping  the  long 
grass.  No  more  side-show  for  them,  their  little  part 
is  played.  They  are  buried  where  they  fell,  and  we 
from  the  ridge  note  in  silence  through  our  glasses  the 
picks  rising  and  falling  as  the  grave  is  dug,  and  later 
the  little  group  that  stands  around  it,  commending  to 
God  the  vanished  ethereal  of  the  earthly  which  lies  so 
pale  within  it.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it!  Other  two  are 
jolted  into  us  severely  woimded:  one  dies  as  soon  as 
the  white-covered  waggon  creeps  behind  our  lines.  At 
nightfall  he,  too,  is  laid  to  rest,  and  a  sudden  silence 
falls  on  chattering  groups  around  the  fires  as  the  "Last 
T'ost"  calls  with  an  infinity  of  pathos  from  the  little  val- 
ley behind  up  to  his  ascending  soul,  Good-b.ye!  good- 
bye! i'our  duty  done,  comrade,  turn  into  rest,  await- 
ing the  tremendous  reveille  which  shall  waken  all 
men. 

On  the  approach  of  night  the  colonel  sends  orders 
to  those  on  the  spur  to  evacuate,  and  to  retire  on  to 
tlie  main  position There  is  a  sudden  exclama- 
tion from  a  sentry,  and  a  bustle  at  the  signal  station. 
Is  that  not  a  lamp  flashing  away  close  by  to  the  north- 
v/.;st,  blink-a-blink,  blink-blink?  So  the  column  on 
our  left  is  in  touch  after  all;  now  we  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see. 

Dawn  again — no  lazy  sergeant-ridden  dawn  this 
time,  but  all  men  astir  and  ready  at  the  first  streak, 
looking  towards  the  ridge  from  whence  the  lamp  was 
blinking  last  night.  Here  they  come,  making  best 
pace  across  the  rolling  veldt,  horse,  foot,  and  artillei-y; 
their  advanced  scouts  are  ah'eady  within  hail.  The 
colonel  trots  down  the  slope  to  meet  the  commanding 
officer,  his  plan  already  made.  There  are  some  farms 
nestling  below  the  long  slope,  of  which  the  spur 
seized  yesterday  is  the  summit,  and  they  are  known,  to 
contain  supplies  and  forage,  possibly  women;  all  three 
munitions  of  war  to  the  enemy— the  latter,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable. 


The  Charge. 

So  in  these  farms  below  us  is  something  worth  the 
taking,  and  the  colonel  means  to  take  it.  The  spur 
must  be  recaptured  as  a  preliminary:  the  Mounted 
Infantry  of  tlie  new  column  shall  try  their  luck  this 
time.  Away  over  on  the  spur  the  Boers  are  standing 
up  watching  our  movements,  being  particularly  thick  on 
a  little  stony  knob  half-way  up  the  sweeping  slope, 
making  the  summit  look  quite  bristly  with  their  crowd 
of  tiny  upright  fisure.--.  The  two  field-gims.  arrived 
with  the  reinforcement,  mark  them  for  their  own,  and 
bellow  simultaneously  at  the  precise  moment  chosen 
by  old  Nelson  up  on  the  ridge  behind  for  his  sonorous 
"  Begone!"  The  figures  disappear  before  the  projec- 
tiles can  reach  them,  shell  follows  shell  as  the  Mounted 
Infantry  move  out  to  their  appointed  task.  They  are 
in  good  hands  are  these  "  mounted  foot  ";  no  more 
dashing  commander  than  their  gallant  captain,  late  of 
the  Huzzars,  has  ever  galloped  before  his  men.  See 
how  they -extend  whilst  at  a  fast  trot,  which,  as  they 
breast  the  opposite  slope,  changes  to  a  canter,  then  a 
gallop,  then  a  swift,  irresistible  rush  as  they  near  the 
summit;  they  arc  upon  it  in  a  twinkling,  despite  an 
agitated  pop!  pop'  from  the  boulders  v/hich  cover  it 
— a  gallant  sight,  beholding  v.diich  the  breath  is  held  in 
anxiety  and  admiration.  Not  legitimate  Mounted  In- 
fantry work,  an  Aldershot  critic  would  say,  this  charg- 
ing of  kopjes.  Perhaps  not,  but  something  very  much 
better,  my  purist  friend— soldiers'  work;  the  work  of 
tho  handy  man,  who,  seeing  a  job  ahead,  does  it  in  the 
quicl-:est  possible  time  without  reference  to  a  text-book. 
This  time  the  Boers,  thoroughly  unnerved,  do 
not  stay  their  flight,  but  gallop  madly  back  to  the  high 
hills  beyond,  pursued  by  the  shells  from  the  4.7  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  his  range.  One,  dropping  a  few 
yards  in  front  of  the  mob,  turns  them  as  a  flock  of 
sheep  are  turned  by  the  dog.  They  race  up  a  donga  to 
the  left  and  pull  up  out  of  range,  but  in  full  view,  on 
the  side  of  a  mighty  green  down.  Oh  for  that  missing 
north-easterly  column  of  ours!  Would  British  troops 
but  appear  where  they  sliould  appear,  on  the  higher 
ridge  behind  them,  that  commando  would  be  on  the 
march  to  Handsupdorp  to-night.  But  the  farm.s  are 
cleai-  at  any  rate.  No  women,  only  a  confused 
mass  of  bedding,  furniture,  and  household  goods; 
the  buildings  are  fairly  stuffed  with  the  stuffy 
belongings  of  a  Boer  family  or  families.  In  one  room 
alone  there  are  seven  beds  ranged  alongside  one  another; 
a  regular  barracks,  this  farm,  and  an  ordnance  store  to 
boot,  for  the  lofts  are  full  of  fodder  and  mealies,  re- 
freshing for  man  and  beast.  Out  Avith  them  all,  no 
time  to  dawdle  with  that  commando  angrily  looking 
on  from  the  shelf  above:  already  a  few  of  the  more 
adventurous  spirits  have  crept  forward  aud  begin  to 
snipe  at  the  groups  around  the  farms. 

It  is  now  near  closing  time  for  our  Side-Show.  The 
big  arena  calls  two  out  of  the  four  performers  in  it 
to  more  heroic  "  turns,"  and  the  other  two  must  re- 
turn whence  they  came,  to  duties  even  less  tinselled 
and  exciting — the  dull  daily  round  and  common  task 
of  guarding  the  lines  of  communication.  Once  more, 
then,  see  the  column  on  the  march,  baggage  in  front  this 
tin^e,  stepping  it  out  for  home,  pipes  alight,  helmets 
awry  as  before,  one!  two! — one!  two— as  imperturb- 
able with  purpose  defeated  behind  them  as  when  it  was 
unknown  before  them.  Is  not  this  a  more  unique 
ti-ait  than  the  other  in  the  psychology  of  nations,  and 
to  a  foe  more  disheartening?  Curses  on  this  wooden 
battering  ram  of  a  people,  they  falter  neither  in  defeat 
nor  victory;   can  nothing  shake  them? 
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TWO    NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    MONTH. 


I. — From  the  Stage  to  the  Cloister;    or, 
The  End  of  Evelyn  Innes.* 

Seven  years  ago  ilr.  George  Moore  conceived  the 
idea  of  converting  an  opera-singer  and  leading  her  to 
biiry  her  talents  and  end  her  life  in  a  convent.  It 
\N'as  to  be  a  romance  sho\ving  that  fate  is  stronger  than 
circumstance,  that  an  idea  can  triumph  over  all  ma- 
terial obstacles.  The  story,  "written  and  re^\Titten, 
grew  into  a  considerable  volume,  but  "  Evelyn  Innes," 
published  three  years  ago,  only  brought  the  heroine  to 
the  threshold  of  the  convent,  and  to  the  conviction 
that  she  must  give  up  her  lovers.  To-day  "  Sister 
Tere.«a  "  gives  us  the  sequel  to  the  tale,  or,  rather,  it 
gives  us  the  continuation  of  the  story  as  it  was  origi- 
nally conceived.  It  traces  for  us  step  by  step  the  in- 
fluences which  transformed  the  brilliant  opera-singer, 
the  mistress  of  Owen  Asher,  into  a  nun  of  a  contempla- 
tive order  vowed  to  a  life  of  prayer  and  expiation.  To 
all  lovers  of  feminine  psychology,  to  all  students  of 
religious  phenomena,  the  book  wilj  present  a  study  of 
unusual  interest.  ■  ' 

Mr.  George  Moore  as  Convent  Revealer. 

Of  convent  stories  we  have  hitherto  known  only 
two  kinds:  pious  little  Catholic  tales  written  solely 
for  edification,  and  lurid  Protestant  fables  written 
mainly  for  vilification.  Neither  can  rank  as  literature; 
neither  has  revealed  anything  of  normal  daily  life  with- 
in convent  walls.  Mr.  JMoore  is  the  first  novelist  of 
recognised  ability  to  attempt  the  task  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  It  is  one  of  enormous  difhcultj'.  He 
has  set  himself  to  show  how,  beneath  what  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  petty  observances  and  cramping 
regulations,  a  pure  spiritual  flame  may  burn,  an  intense 
impersonal  life  find  food  and  encouragement.  And  he 
has  the  further  task  of  making  it  plain  that  his  hero- 
ine, in  entering  the  convent,  is  acting,  not  through  ca- 
price, but  in  obedience  to  one  of  those  deep  spiritual 
impulses  which  can  no  more  be  resisted  than  the  waves 
of  the  .sea.  He  writes  as  one  wearied  of  tne  material 
things  that  fill  the  life  of  a  man  of  pleasure,  to  whom 
h.HS  come  a  sudden  understanding  of  the  old  Christian 
truth  that  happiness  is  found  in  renunciation  and  peace 
in  prayer. 

Evelyn    Innes'    Spiritual    Pilgrimage. 

"  Evelyn  Innes "  closed  as  the  singer  drove  back 
to  London  behind  her  chestnuts  from  a  week's  stay 
at  the  AVimbledon  convent;  and  "  Sister  Teresa  "  opens 
as  she  drives  up  Park  Lane  to  her  own  door.  There 
Sir  Owen  Asher  awaits  her,  bent  on  making  love,  but 
the  convent  prayers  seem  to  shine  out  of  her  eyes,  and 
he  suddenly  refrains.  Some  weeks  later  Evelyn's  con- 
science compels  her  to  send  him  definitely  away,  and 
to  give  up  the  house  in  Park  Lane  he  had  provided 
for  her.  Then,  when  she  is  living  with  the  faithful 
Merat  in  a  little  fourth-floor  flat,  Ulick  Dean  returns 
from  abroad;  and  he  and  Evelj^n  drift  into  a  sentimen- 
tal friendship,  verj'  sweet  to  her  in  her  loneliness,  and 
which  she  believes  to  be  entirely  harmless.  Ulick 
preaches  a  vague,  beautiful  pantheism,  a  love  of  the 
earth  and  all  that  grows,  which  is  far  more  in  harmony 
■with  her  mood  than  Owen's  narrow  materialism.      Yet 
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after  a  time  Ulick,  too,  comes  between  her  and  her  con- 
science; he  asks  her  to  marry  him,  to  go  awaj'  with 
him  at  once,  and  again  some  unseen  influence  holds 
her  mysteriously  back. 

The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony. 

Amid  a  terrible  lassitude  of  mind  and  bodj'  she  is 
being  slowly  weaned  from  the  world.  It  is  fate  that 
drives  Evelyn  to  the  convent.  She  cannot  help 
herself;  she  tries  philanthropj-  in  a  flat,  and  her  life  ia 
a  void;  she  tries  a  concert  tour,  and  it  is  a  failure; 
impelled  by  her  conscience,  she  goes  once  more  to 
live  with  her  father  at  Dulwich,  and  he  is  summoned 
to  Rome  to  take  charge  of  the  Papal  choir.  And  all 
the  while  the  convent  is  calling  her.  The  nuns  are 
in  financial  difficulties,  and  her  money  will  save  them. 
Tiie  Prioress  dominates  her.  Sister  Veronica  attracts 
her,  and  she  believes  more  and  more  that  the  convent 
and  the  nuns'  prayers  can  alone  save  her  from  her 
besetting  sin.  On  her  concert  tour  she  pays  a  disas- 
trous visit  to  Lady  Ascott,  at  Thornton  Grange.  Asher 
is  there,  and  all  her  old  friends,  and  she  finds  her- 
self back  in  the  atmosphere  of  sensuous  luxury,  which 
is  always  fatal  to  her. 

The  chapter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dramatic  in  the 
book,  and  the  description  of  Evelyn's  physical  temp- 
tations in  its  poignant  intensity  is  only  equalled  by 
a  similar  scene  in  Huysmans'  '"  En  Route."  In  the 
night,  half  Avaking,  half  dreaming,  she  suddenly  hears 
voices  singing: 

It  was  a  sad,  wailing  song;  she  seemed  to  have  heard 
it  before:  voices  singing  as  they  walked  in  procession. 
She  was  not  sure  whence  the  voices  came — outside  or 
within  the  house,  as  if  they  were  echoes  borne  from 
afar  by  the  wind,  or  if  they  were  in  her  0A\ni  brain. 
The  voices  grew  more  distinct,  and  she  recognised  the 
h,v-mn — the  beautiful  Veni  Creator. 

Next  morning  she  hurries  from  the  place,  feeling  she 
has  been  saved  by  a  miracle,  and  not  daring  to  remain 
another  night  under  the  same  roof  as  Sir  Owen.  "That 
damned  stupid  creed,  which  has  reduced  half  Europe 
to  decrepitude,  has  robbed  me  of  her,"  the  baronet 
declares  at  lunch  in  his  anger.  He  goes  round  the 
world,  and  after  a  year's  absence,  as  deeply  in  love  as 
ever,  he  calls  at  Evelyn's  flat  and  learns  from  Merat  of 
her  simple,  prosaic  life,  her  morning  Mass,  her  visits 
to  the  poor,  her  Aveek-ends  at  the  convent:—' 

They  continued  to  deplore  the  change  that  had  come 
over  Evelyn.  They  exaggerated  their  disapproval  in 
the  hope  of  convincing  themselves  that  they  were  right 
and  she  was  wrong,  that  she  was  a  poor  misguided  per- 
son. Avovthy  of  their  pity,  but  they  only  succeeded  in 
couA^incine  themselves  superficially.  .  .  .  Suddenly 
they  beard  her  latch-key  in  the  door,  and  when  she  came 
into  the  room  he  sat  looking  at  her,  trying  to  puzzle  out 
the  enigma  of  the  change  AA-hich,  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  could  not  but  admire.  She  was  not  clex-erer  than  be- 
fore, nor  more  beautiful,  but  she  had  gained  in  charac- 
ter, and  he  could  not  hide  from  himself  that  her  pre- 
sent self  Avas  superior  to  her  former  self,  that  she  Avas 
nearer  to  the  truths  of  life  than  when  she  used  to  act 
on  the  stage. 

And  he  understood  at  last  that  the  old  life  of  lovers 
and  opera-singing  into  A\-hich  he  had  led  her  had  be- 
come a  moral  impossibility  to  her. 

Back   to    the   CouA^ent. 
When  old  ilr.  Innes  departs  for  Rome,  full  of  the 
musical  reformation  he  intends  to  carry  out,  Evelyn  is 
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free,  and  returns  joyfully  to  the  convent.  Indeed,  there 
is  nothing  else  left  for  her  to  do  with  her  life.  The 
chapters  telling  of  her  postulancy,  of  her  initiation  into 
the  rule,  of  her  physical  difficulties,  and  yet  of  the 
sense  of  peace  that  comes  to  her  in  her  new  surround- 
ings, are  among  the  most  charming  in  the  000k.  Mr. 
Moore  has  grasped  with  surprising  precision  the 
impression,  as  it  must  have  stamped  itself  on  Evelyn's 
brain,  of  the  contrast  between  the  stage  and  the  clois- 
ter, between  a  life  of  pleasure  and  a  life  of  renuncia- 
tion. In  a  letter  to  her  father,  Evelyn  indicates  the 
eternal  truth  of  which  she  has  juot  received  so  start- 
ling a  verification: — 

Shall  I  ever  forget  Owen  Asher's  persistent  worldK- 
ness;  he  sacjificed" evei-y thing  to  the  enjoj'raent  of  the 
moment  and  was  the  unhappiest  man  I  ever  knew.  He 
was  unhappy  always,  and  the  happiness  which  1  could 
not  give  him  and  which  he  could  not  give  me  I  see 
shining  out  of  the  eyes  of  the  nuns,  out  of  the  eyes  of 
these  women  who  have  renounced  everything  that  is 
said  to  make  life  pleasant. 

The  Attraction  of  the  Cloister. 

Later,  when  other  and  more  complicated  ii'.otives  are 
introdiiced.  the  effect  becomes  somewhat  blurred,  and 
the  distinctive  features  of  convent  life  stand  out  less 
decisively;  but  in  these  early  chapters  Air.  Moore  has 
painted  convent  life  in  its  normal  everj^day  aspect  as 
no  English  novelist — Mr.  Moore  is  an  Itishnian.  but 
he  writes  in  English— as  yet  has  ever  painted  it  before. 
There  are  a  succession  of  charming  little  scenes,  full  of 
verisimilitude,  Veronica  in  the  sacristy,  the  prioress 
introducing  Evelyn  to  the  aged  Sister  Lawrence  among 
the  roses  on  the  terrace.  Sister  Mary  .John  and  her 
jackdaw.  There  are  careful  pen-portraits  of  the  nuns, 
each  with  a  clearly-defined  outline— a  little  gallery 
of  chaste  women  striving  each  according  to  her  lights 
to  attain  a  spiritual  ideal.  There  is  a  detailed  pi<^iuie 
of  Evelyn's  first  day  in  the  convent,  of  the  silent 
meals  in  the  refectory,  the  wearisome  recreation  in 
the  novitiate,  the  chatter  of  the  novices,  the  parcelling 
out  of  every  hour  in  a  little  round  of  methodical  duties. 
But  throughout  the  external  trivialities  of  the  day  is 
interspersed  the  constant  call  to  prayer,  and  liivelyn, 
with  her  quick,  responsive  nature,  keenly  a''iv3  to  every 
form  of  beauty,  discovers  from  the  outset  the  deeper 
spiritual  purpose,  which,  in  a  convent,  should  be  pur- 
sued with  passionate  desire:  — 

Suddenly  the  bell  rang  out  its  Avarning  notes,  and  the 
recreation"  hour  had  come  to  an  end.  Mother  Hilda 
stood  up  and  l:)egan  the  De  Profundis,  the  sisters  re- 
peating the  alternate  verses.  The  beauty  of  the 
pravcr,  of  this  appeal  for  the  peace  of  departed  souls, 
sounded  strancelv  beautiful  in  the  still,  evening  air; 
its  beautv  entered  Evelyn's  heart,  and  in  a  thrill  of 
anticipation  she  seemed  to  foresee  that  this  cloister  life 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  her  one  day.  She  seemed 
to  divine  the  spiritual  fulness  which  lies  beneath  the 
childish  triviality  which  had  tried  her  all  the 
evening;  and  kneeling  among  the  community  in 
church,  she  began  to  understand  the  import- 
ance a  church  is  to  a  community;  how  much  it  means 
to  each  individual  member,  and  how  on  enterina'  her 
cliurch,  each  enters  the  mysterious  and  profound  life  of 
piaver.  She  felt  she  was  no  longer  a  solitary  soul 
fighting  a  lonelv  battle:  now  she  was  a  member  of  a 
spiritual  communitv,  and  her  wandering  thoughts  would 
be  drawn  into  the  streams  of  petitions  going  up  to  l^od. 

Had  She  a  Divine  Call  to  be  a  Nun? 

The   ultimate   decision   concerning   Evelyn's   vocation 

is  held  over  for  a  tim".;  then  a  telegram  comes  telling 

her    of    her    father's    serious    illness,    and    she    hurries 

to  Rome  to  nurse  him.      On  her  return  after  his  death 
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her  future  has  to  be  faced,  and,  biokcn  down  with 
grief,  she  begs  to  be  given  the  religious  habit.  But 
are  her  motives  sutficient?  Primarily,  she  wishes  to 
be  a  nun  to  rid  the  convent  of  debt,  for  unless  she 
takes  the  veil  she  is  not  in  a  |i05it'0ii  to  offer,  neither  is 
the  convent  entitled  to  aci;ept,  the  £8,000  cf  which 
she  can  dispose.  Secondly,  she  is  in  terror  of  falling 
back  into  her  old  life  <>t  sin  j^hould  she  return  to  the 
world.  But  neither  motive  constitutes  what  may  be 
called  a  normal  vocation,  and  the  question  of  her  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  is  warmly  debated  by  the  Sisters. 
We  have  here  a  complication  of  human  motives,  in  the 
due  balancing  of  which  Mr.  Moore  shows  his  skill  as 
a  psychologist.  The  aged  Prioress,  conscious  of  her 
ovrn  moulding  influence  over  Evelyn,  conscious,  too, 
of  all  that  is  at  stake— Evelyn's  future  and  their  own — 
i^  firm  in  her  determination  to  profess  this  bewildeiing 
J>ostulant.  Kind-hearted  Mother  Philippa  warmly  sup- 
ports her.  But  the  novice-mistress,  Mother  Mary 
Hilda,  protests;  she  fears  Evelyn's  worldly  influence, 
she  sees  in  her  a  constant  source  of  distraction  to  the 
simple-minded  nuns,  she  doubts  her  perseverance.  Mon- 
signor  Mostyn  himself  has  doubts  concerning  his  peni- 
tent, and  asks  the  indomitable  Prioress  whethsr  her 
attitude  towards  the  religious  life  is  normal.  "  Sister 
Teresa  will  never  be  normal,"  the  old  nun  replies; 
''  but  her  genius  has  enabled  her  to  assimilate  our 
rule." 

An  Opera-Singer  in  a  Nunnery. 

Yet  hardly  is  Sister  Teresa  professed,  and  her  irre- 
vocable vows  pronounced,  than  some,  at  least,  of  the 
dangers  foreseen  by  Mother  Hilda  begin  to  manifast 
themselves.  Imagine  an  opera-singer  with  a  stormy 
past  suddenly  introduced  into  a  household  of  innocent, 
child-like  women!  Some  moral  disturbance  was  bound 
to  ensue,  and  our  only  quarrel  with  the  author  is  that 
he  has  not  made  it  sufficiently  plain  that  in  his  later 
and  less  pleasing  impressions  of  convent  life,  the  phe- 
nomena described  do  not  belong  to  normal  conventual 
conditions,  but  owe  their  existence  to  special  and  tran- 
sitory causes.  They  are  due,  too,  to  the  fact  that  even 
in  the  most  subjective  of  novels  some  episodes  are 
necessary,  whereas  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
contemplative  life  that  it  should  have  no  external  his- 
tory to  chronicle.  As  a  result,  the  non-Catholic  will 
probably  find  many  of  his  little  prejudices  concerning 
convent  life  confirmed  rather  than  dissipated  by  Mr. 
Moore's  description,  and  will  lay  down  the  book  with 
the  conviction  that,  after  all,  nuns  are  very  childish 
people,  addicted  to  petty  quarrelling,  and  eager  to  make 
money — an  impression  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
we  believe  Mr.  Moore  intended  to  convey.  The  Catho- 
lic reader  will  discern  his  intention  more  easily,  will 
have  no  difiiculty  in  distinguishing  between  what  is 
accidental  and  what  is  essential,  yet  he,  too,  will  be 
puzzled  by  the  curiously  un-Catholic  phraseology  in 
which  at  times  Mr.  Moore  clothes  his  religious  con- 
ceptions, which  contrasts  oddly  with  his  vexw  full 
knowledge  of  the  religious  life. 

The  Snare  of  Personal  Affection. 

The  first  result  of  Evelyn's  permanent  presence  in 
the.  convent  is  the  departure  of  Sister  Mary  John. 
She  comes,  cloaked  and  bonneted,  her  caged  jackdaw 
in  her  hand,  to  say  good-bye  to  Sister  Teresa,  without 
a  word  of  previous  warning.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science with  her.  Evelyn  has  come  between  her  and 
her  prayers.  The  music  they  have  played  together— 
for  the  Sister  is  the  convent  organist— and  the  charms 
of  Evelyn's  personality  have  so  filled  her  mind  that  the 
friendship   has  become  a  snare,   and   so   she  begs    the 
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Prioress  to  transfer  her  to  the  inother-house  in  France. 
Evelyn  is  tiiunderstruck;  she  cannot  iniderstand  the 
nun's  scruples;  to  her  Sister  ^Mary  John  has  only  been 
a  help  and  an  encouragement,  and  her  iriendsliip  one  of 
the  s^weet  solaces  of  convent  routine.  Sister  INIarv 
John's  line  generous  nature,  penetrated  by  her  intense 
personal  love  of  Christ,  was,  unknown  to  them  all.  like 
a  llamo  that  called  forth  a  corresponding  glow  from 
every  heart,  and  once  she  is  gone,  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
vent declines. 

The    Spirit    of    the    World. 

It  was  her  example  that  shielded  them  from  pettiness 
of  vision,  the  chronic  danger  of  conventual  life.  Mean- 
while, Evelyn's  singing  at  Benediction  continues  to  at- 
tract a  crowd  of  visitors,  who  invade  the  parlour  and 
garden,  bringing  "with  them  the  spirit  of  the  world.  A 
slight  jealousy  of  Evelyn  takes  root  among  the  less 
spiritual-minded  of  the  nuns,  and  the  practical,  rest- 
less Sister  ^\'inifred  conceives  the  plan  of  stai'ting  a 
school  by  which  to  pay  off  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
vent debt,  independently  of  Sister  Teresa.  Others 
suggest  a  laimdiy,  others,  again,  a  poultry  run;  in 
a  word,  the  nuns  pine  for  practical  activities,  and  the 
convent  finds  itself  in  the  throes  of  one  of  the  eternal 
controversies  which  have  agitated  conventual  life  in 
all  ages — the  active  as  opposed  to  the  contemplative 
ideal.  This  fundamental  problem  which  has  appealed 
to  the  author  gives  force  and  pathos  to  what  might 
otherwise  appear  a  somewhat  trivial  little  dissension. 
For  years  the  strenuous  rule  of  the  Prioress,  assisted 
by  the  passionate,  mystical  faith  of  Sister  ^lary  John, 
had  kept  the  community  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  spiritual 
fervour,  but  now  the  Prioress  is  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  Sister  Mary  John  ha-s  left,  and  it  is  Evelyn  her- 
self, whom  the  Prioress  loves  as  a  daughter,  who  ap- 
parently  has  introduced  the   seeds  of  disintegration. 

Dissensions. 

"  All  the  hopes  of  my  life  are  at  an  end,"  the  Prior- 
ess confesses  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul.  "  Sister 
Winifred  will  have  to  manage  the  school  herself;  1 
will  resign."  But  she  has  still  strength  to  deal  a  de- 
cisive blow.  The  malcontents  had  won  over  to  their 
side  the  convent  chaplain.  Father  Daly,  a  narrow  and 
worth^■  man  who — after  the  manner  of  nuns  when  their 
ch:inlain  happens  to  be  a  secular  priest — Avas  treateil 
with  som.ewhat  scant  courtesy.  In  an  admirable  scene 
he  reaches  a  sermon  condemning  the  whole  <;onvcnl 
ideal,  almost  suggesting  that  the  nuns  lived  in  idleness. 
The  community  is  aghast,  but  the  Prioress  is  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  a  hrmly-worded  letter  to  the  Bishop 
procures  Father  Daly's  removal,  and  for  a  time,  at  least, 
quenches   the   hopes   of   the   re\'olting  faction. 

Boredom. 

Evelyn  keeps  apart  from  these  discussions:  she  suffers 
herself  from  far  graver  trouble.  After  the  fervour  of 
her  novitiate  comes  the  inevitable  reaction.  When 
once  she  is  duly  professed,  and  the  financial  embarags- 
ments  of  the  convent  temporarily  met,  there  seems  no- 
thing in  particular  to  look  forward  to.  She  is  at- 
ticked  by  an  overwhelming  weariness,  and  the  con- 
vent routine  grows  unbearable  to  her.  '"  Am  I  going 
to  spend  the  whole  of  my  life  with  these  women,  who 
are  no  bei;ter  than  little  children?"  she  asks  herself, 
when  she  has  been  watching  the  novices  wheeling  Sister 
Bridget  round  the  refectory  on  an  im-proA-ised  elephant 
in  honour  of  the  old  nun's  jubilee.  All  her  life  Evelyn 
has  acted  on  impulse;  even  in  her  singing  she  could  not 
be  trained  on  conventional  lines.  So  in  her  religious 
life  she  is  emotional,  spasmodic,  wholly  dependent  on 


sensible   piety,    instantly   discouraged   by    the    times   of 
aridity  that   come  to   every  passionate   soul:  — 

She  noticed  the  quality  of  the  food,  and  the  length  of 
tiine  in  chapel,  and  every  day  she  found  it  more  difficult 
to  thinlv  of  God.  more  difficult  to  keep  her  lovers  out 
of  her  mind,  and  the  music  she  used  to  sing  for  their 
delight. 

Doubt. 

Her  state  of  lassitude  is  complicated  by  her  old  diffi- 
culties concerning  faith.  She  had  always  felt  that  be- 
lief in  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  centred 
in  believing  in  tlie  Real  Presence,  and  neither  Sir  Owen's 
arguments  nor  his  jeers  had  ever  been  able  wholly  to 
efface  her  instinctive  reverence  for  the  Mass.  And 
since  her  return  to  the  faith  her  Communions  had  been 
to  her  an  exquisite  joy  which  had  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  deprivations  of  her  life: 

There  was  a  time,  she  remembered  it  well,  when  her 
Communions  alone  marked  the  passage  of  time.  She 
remembered  how  she  used  to  count  the  hours  which 
divided  her  from  God,  how  she  welcomed  sleep,  for 
sleep  obliterated  consciousness  of  time.  And  she  re- 
membered how  she  used  to  awake  in  the  morning  think- 
ing that  the  hour  of  the  Lord  was  by.  She  used 
to  go  to  the  Comunion  table  with  a  wonderful  flutter 
in  her  breast,  keen  hiinger  for  the  divine  food. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  Passionist  convent  was 
that  the  community  was  vowed  to  Perpetual  Adoration, 
vowed,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  most  special  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  exposed  dady  on  their  altar.  Every 
nun  spent  an  hour  each  day  kneeling  in  prayer  and 
adoration  l)efore  the  Host,  and  in  the  novitiate  Mother 
Hilda  taught  them  to  feel  that  this  hour  was  the  pivot 
of  their  spiritual  life.  Yet,  as  a  professed  member  of 
such  a  community,  Sister  Teresa  finds  herself  assailed 
by  all  the  familiar  arguments  against  her  cherished 
beliefs— by  the  materialism  of  Asher  and  the  pan- 
theism of"  Ulick  Dean— and  she  asks  herself  whether  in 
truth  the  Sacrament  is  anything  but  a  symbol,  and  in 
her  terror  of  a  sacrilegious  Communion  she  stays  away 
from  the  altar. 

Evelyn  nearly  dies  of  brain  fever;  her  delirium  is 
full  of  the  operas  she  had  sung,  and  the  nuns  are  scan- 
dalised at  her  persistent  refusal  to  receive  the  last  sac- 
raments. 

Give  It  Up? 

\il  through  the  long  weeks  of  convalescence  she  feels 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to  remain  in  the  con- 
vent, and  she  silently  plans  a  return  to  the  Avorld  and 
the  concert-hall.  But  a  series  of  consideration^^  delays 
the  execution  of  her  scheme.  She  comes  to  see  how 
deep  a  grief  her  going  would  be  to  the  Prioress,  and 
out  of  love  for  the  old  nun  she  delays  her  departure 
till  after  her  death.  Then  she  loses  her  voice  through 
singing  with  an  ailing  throat,  and  her  future  has  to  be 
planned  out  afresh.  When  at  length  the  Prioress  is 
dead,  there  is  still  the  history  of  the  convent  to  finish 
A^-riting,  which  she  had  confided  to  Evelyn.  So  the 
months  slip  by— months  during  which  she  goes  about 
her  avocations  "  a  quiet  nun,  gentle,  almost  demure," 
and  when  at  last  she  feels  free  to  leave,  the  opportunity 
fails  her  for  a  time. 

Yes,   but   It   is   Impossible. 

For  she  cannot  face  the  displeasure  of  the  community 
a  second  time,  and  has  resolved  to  leave  secretly: — 

Her  book  was  finished,  and  she  awaited  her  oppor- 
^-uj^ity — her  opportunity  •was  the  accident  that  Sister 
.-^gnes  should  be  called  awav  .suddenly  and  leave  her 
icG^s  on  the  nail;  and  the  little  portress  rarely  left  her 
door,  and  when  she  did  her  keys  were  at  her  girdle. 
Winter  passed  into  spring,  and  Evelyn  still  waited,  and 
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she  sometimes  sairl.  '•  If  the  opportmiity  does  not  occur 
soon,  I  shall  not  have  the  strength,"  and  she  asked  her- 
self if  she -would  have  the  strength  to  begin  life  again.  The 
weeks  went  by,  and  one  day  in  April  the  portress  passed 
her  in  the  passage,  the  keys  were  not  at  her  girdle,  and 
Evelyn  Avalked  down  the  Georgian  hall  and  down  the 
covered  way,  and  taking  the  keys  from  the  nail,  she 
opened  the  door. 

At  that  moment  the  pigeons  left  their  roosts  and  flew 
toAvards  the  iields.  The  fields  were  shining  in  the 
morning  light;  thrush  and  cuckoo  were  calling;  the 
spring  moved  among  the  first  primroses;  and  Evelyn 
stood  watching  the  springtide. 

She  had  only  to  take  a  step  to  regain  her  life  in  the 
world,  but  she  could  not  take  that  step.  She  no  longer 
even  seemed  to  de.sire  it.  In  the  lono;  months  she  liad 
been  kept  waiting  a  change  had  taken  place  in  her. 
She  felt  that  somethmg  had  broken  in  her,  and  she 
closed  the  door,  and  having  locked  it  she  hung  the  keys 
on  the  nail. 

^  And  Avalking  up  the  covered  way,  dimly  aware  tiiat 
she  was  wcJking,  she  remembered  that  she  Avould  soon 
come  to  the  end  of  tlfe  covered  way  and  would  meet 
Sister  Agues  returning  to  her  post.  And  then  she  re- 
meinbered  that  she  had  left  something  undone  in  the 
sacristy,  and  she  returned  there  quickly  and  began  to 
arrange  some  flowers  for  the  Virgin's  altar. 

Finale. 

In  the  closing  chapter  we  have,  a  year  later,  a  last 
glimpse  of  Sister  Teresa,  "  chatting  with  ready  smile 
and  simple  glee  "  to  her  old  friend  j\Ille.  Helbnin  con- 
cerning the  children  to  whom  she  gives  music  lessons, 
for  the  school  has  been  opened  at  last.  Probably  few 
readers  will  be  wholly  satisfied  with  the  conclusion. 
It  almost  reads  as  though  llr.  Moore  himself  had  fin- 
ished it  in  this  way,  less  from  conviction  than  from  ar- 
tistic necessity.  He  seems  to  suffer  a  pang  at  condemn- 
ing his  beautiful  heroine  to  life-long  enclosure;  he  clearly 
doubts  her  entire  happiness,  and  it  is  just  because  of 
this  that  he  has  tried  to  justify  himself  by  multiplying 
the  material  reasons  for  her  strange  perseverance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  action  would  have  been  more 
convincing  had  the  author  accounted  for  it  less,  had  he 
allowed  Evelyn  to  act  simply  on  the  spiritual  conviction, 
gradually  acquired,  that  she  could  serve  God  best  by 
cutting  herself  off  from  the  world — a  conviction  which  is 
the  basis  of  everv  real  vocation  to  the  monastic  life. 


!!♦ — -The  Lord  of  the  Sea.''" 

"  The  Lord  of  the  Sea  "  is  a  very  remarkable  novel 
which  confirms  the  conviction  I  expressed  when  I  read 
^'  The  Yellow  Danger,"  by  the  same  author.  ^Mr.  Shiel 
is  a  man  of  genius,  ivith  a  great  imagination,  but  he 
is  somewhat  of  a  rough  diamond,  and  he  will  never 
realise  the  full  possibilities  of  success  that  lie  before 
him  until  he  can  take  to  himself  a  collaborator  who  will 
supplement  his  gifts,  prune  down  his  redundancies,  and 
make  the  public  recognise  him  at  his  real  value.  *'  The 
Lord  of  the  Sea  "  is  an  original  conception.  In  "  The 
Yellow  Danger "  Mr.  Shiel  described  in  lurid  colours 
the  possibilities  of  the  over^vhelming  of  the  white  world 
by  the  yellow  man,  a  possibility  for  the  imagining  of 
which  he  claimed  no  originality.  "  The  YelloAv  Dan- 
ger "  has  been  the  bugbear  of  the  Russians  ever  since 
the  days  of  Tamerlane.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  his  new  story,  "  The  Lord  of  the  Sea,"  the  central 
idea  is  brilliantly  original. 

*"  The  Txjrd  of  the  Sea."      By  M.  P.  Shiel.      London: 
•Grant  Puchards,  1901.      496  pages.      Price    6s. 


Jews  and  Gentiles. 

>.'ow,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  Mr.  Shiel  to  tell  the  story 
in  detail,  but  a  general  outline  of  some  of  the  incidents 
mav  be  permitted.  The  first  half  of  the  story  reads 
like  a  compound  of  "Never  too  Late  to  Mend"  and  the 
first  part  of  "  Monte  Christo."  The  story  begins  with 
a  supposition— unfortunately  by  no  means  an  imagin- 
able one— thit  10,000,000  Jews,  expelled  from  all  the 
European  countries,  take  refuge  in  England,  where  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  they  become  a  very  formid- 
able clement  in  the  body  politic.  In  other  words,  the 
Jews  dominate  everj^thing;  and  one  particular  evil  Jew 
of  the  name  of  Frankl,  who  has  a  daughter  beautiful 
as  a  Mahomedan  hcuri,  buys  up  the  estate  in  which 
the  hero,  Richard  Hogarth,  is  living  with  his  sister 
as  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  estate.  This  said  Jew, 
Frankl,  who  is  the  villain  of  the  piece,  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  plutocratic  tyranny  decrees  that  the  people 
on  his  estate  shall  wear  a  fez.  This  the  Hogarths  re- 
fuse to  do,  Avith  the  result  that  they  are  marked  down 
for  destruction.  The  Jew  squire  makes  love  to  the  vil- 
lage maiden,  Richard  Hogarth's  sister,  and  finding  her 
not  complaisant,  wrecks  a  bank  in  vi^hich  the  family  sav- 
ings aie  deposited,  turns  them  out  of  house  and  home, 
and  after  a  variety  of  complicated  villainies  succeeds  in 
getting  Hogarth  convicted  of  a  murder  which  he  did  not 
commii,  and  claps  his  sister  into  a  private  Jewish  lunatic 
asylum,  in  w^hich  her  reason  speedily  gives  w^ay.  Now, 
Frank.rs  daughter,  the  radiant  vision  of  loveliness, 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Richard  Hogarth,  and  he  with 
her;  but  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  Gentile,  marriage 
Avas  impossible,  even  if  differences  of  station  had  not 
existed.  Note,  hoAvever,  as  necessary  for  the  due  de- 
velopment of  the  story,  that  Richard  Hogarth  Avas  not 
a  Gentile,  but  Avas  himself  a  Jcav,  Spinoza  by  name,  heir 
to  considerable  landed  property,  but  brought  up  by  his 
foster-parents  Avithout  any  knoAvledge  of  his  real  an- 
cestrA^ 

The  Hero  in  Gaol. 

Hogarth's  sentence  to  death  is  commuted  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  and  he  spends  some  years  in  Col- 
moor.  Mr.  Shiel  gives  a  sympathetic  account  of  the 
miseries  of  conA'icts,  folloAving  therein  Mr.  Charles 
Reade,  and  all  other  writers  Avho  have  had  to  deal  Avith 
the  organised  brutality  of  our  prison  system. 

When  in  gaol,  Hogarth  meets  a  precious  rascal  of  an 
unfrocked  priest,  Avho  tells  him  a  marvellously  cock- 
and-bull  story  of  how  he  AA-as  sent  to  prison  on  a  false 
accusation  of  having  stolen  some  diamonds,  Avhich  dia- 
monds in  reality  he  had  found  as  the  debris  of  an 
aerolite,  Avhich  had  burst  in  the  north-east  of  Europe, 
just  before  Hogarth  had  been  sent  to  gaol.  In  reality  the 
scoundrel  Avas  serving  a  term  of  penal  servitude  for 
endeaA'ourlng  to  outrage  jNIiss  Frankl — Hogarth's  adored. 
Hogarth  is  offered  tAvo  chances  of  escape,  and  refuses 
them  both.  The  first  he  giA'es  aA\-ay  to  the  scoundrel 
priest.  Avho  escapes;  the  second  he  gives  to  a  man  AA'ho 
is  coiwicted  partly  upon  liis  evidence  of  having  com- 
mitted a  murder  of  Avhich  he  Avas  innocent.  This 
poor  wretch  does  not  escape,  for  as  he  is  being  carried 
oif  through  the  air  by  the  r.escuiug  balloon,  he  is  shot 
by  the  sentries  and  falls  to  ea,rth. 

I\Ionte  Christo  Up  to  Date. 

After  this,  the  radiant  gospel  of  the  establishment  of 
tlie  millennium  by  land  nationalisation  daAvns  upon 
Hogarth  in  gaol,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  brilliant 
truth  he  AvaiA^es  his  scruples  about  escaping,  but  gives 
formal  notice  to  the  goA'ernor  of  his  intention  to  escape 
at  the  first  opportunity.       He  is  maltreated  as  usual. 
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and  confined  in  a  cold  dungeon  without  light  or  fire, 
flogged,  and  generally  mishandled:  but  he  then  sets 
about  to  contrive  his  escape.  Mr.  Shiel,  in  this,  ven- 
tures upon  well-trodden  ground  and  provokes  dangerous 
comparisons;  but  even  with  the  memory  ox  iloute 
Christo  fresh  in  our  minds,  it  must  be  said  that  his 
readers  will  tind  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem exceedingly  original.  By  great  ingenuity  and 
miraculous  daring,  he  succeeds  in  attaching  a  line  of 
strips  of  tin,  made  from  his  skilly  can,  from  a  lightning 
conductor  ro  the  great  bell  in  the  tower.  He  then 
waits  until  a  tlumder^torm  comes  along,  in  which  the 
electric  fluid  diverted  from  the  conductor  to  the  bell, 
reduces  the  latter  to  silence.  Having  obtained  some 
chloroform,  with  the  aid  of  the  friend  who  contrived 
the  two  previous  escapes,  he  reduces  the  warders  in 
the  infirmary  to  a  state  of  insensibility,  possesses  him- 
self of  their  keys,  and  climbs  to  the  bell-tower.  As  a 
peculiar  aggravation  of  the  situation,  the  Cockney  mur- 
derer, who  was  in  the  infirmary  at  the  time,  insists 
upon  accompanying  him.  Hogarth,  therefore,  has 
not  only  to  provide  for  his  own  escape,  but  also  to 
carry  with  him  this  miserable  scoundrel,  on  penalty  of 
his  raising  the  alarm.  They  climb  up  to  the  belfry. 
and  conceal  themselves  inside  the  bell.  The  hue  and 
cry  is  raised;  the  country  is  scoured  for  miles  round, 
but  of  course  they  are  not  foimd.  They  are  sitting, 
shivering  and  starving  in  the  inside  of  the  great  bell. 
In  a  paroy3'sm  of  hunger  and  passion  the  Cockney  mur- 
derer bites  a  piece  of  out  Hogarth's  shoulder  and  eats 
it,  vrhereupon  Hogarth  bashes  his  face  to  pieces  with 
his  fistc,  and  reduces  him  to  temporary  quiescence. 
The  bell  being  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
discipline  of  the  gaol,  no  time  was  lost  in  removing  it 
from  its  position  in  the  lofty  tower,  and  when  the  bell 
came  down  the  two  escapees  were  lowered  with  it.  It 
waj  placed  upon  a  trolley,  and  carted  out  of  the  gaol. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  for  them  to  raise  the  bell. 
and  there  seemed  imminent  prospect  that  they  would 
peiish  of  starvation  inside.  The  bell,  however,  was 
at  last  hoisted  on  board  ship,  and  put  to  sea.  The 
same  night  a  collision  occurred,  the  ship  with  the  bell 
went  to  the  bottom,  and  Hogarth,  after  a  long  buffeting 
with  the  wa\es,  was  washed  ashore,  naked  and  sense- 
less. When  he  was  revived  he  rejoiced  not  a  little 
to  think  that  he  was  at  least  quit  of  his  murderer. 

"W'ealth  from  the  Skies. 

He  made  his  way  back  to  his  native  village,  to  hunt 
for  the  aerolite  which  had  fallen  in  the  wood  in  the 
Frankls'  estate,  the  secret  of  which  he  had  learnt  in 
prison.  He  had  not  much  difficulty  in  finding  it,  and 
exulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  aerolite  weight  was 
greater  than  he  could  lift,  and  was  packed  from  eud  to 
end  with  diamonds  of  size  and  lustre  greater  than 
acy  that  had  ever  been  taken  from  the  De  Beers  mines. 

After  passing  through  many  adventures,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  scoundrel  priest  and  the  Cockney  mur- 
derer turn  up  at  the  most  inconvenient  moment,  to  steal 
the  diamonds,  which  are  restored  to  him  by  iliss 
Frankl,  Hogarth  is  at  last  in  possession  of  wealth  far 
in  excess  of  Monte  Christo's,  and  proceeds  to.  carry 
out  the  project  over  which  he  had  brooded  in  the  cells 
at  Colmoor.  One  of  the  weak  points  in  the  story  of 
Dumas  is  that  beyond  satisfying  personal  vengeance 
Monte  Christo  did  nothing  at  all  with  his  wealth. 

Modern   Pirates. 

After  a  period,  during  which  Hogarth  uses  his  wealth 
among  other  things  to  buy  up  the  De  Beers  mines,  and 
to   po.=e  before   the   world   as   the   greatest   living   mil- 


lionaire, he  sets  to  work  to  realise  his  great  design. 
It  is  this  which  makes  him  the  lord  of  the  sea,  and  gave 
the  title  to  the  book.  Mv.  Shiel  declares  in  his  pro- 
face  that  the  two  naval  men  to  whom  he  has  sub- 
mitted his  story  have  assured  him — one,  that  the  seizure 
of  the  sea,  therein  related,  is  perfectly  practicable 
and  feasible;  and  the  other,  who,  he  says,  if  anyone 
does,  desen'es  the  title  of  expert,  declared  that  it 
would  not  be  at  all  difficult  at  the  present  time.  Ho- 
garth strikes  up  an  alliance  with  the  Republic  of  Ecua- 
dor, and  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
orders  the  construction  of  eight  gigantic  floating  islands, 
each  of  which  is  armour  clad,  and  provided  with  an 
adequate  flotation  to  stand  the  roughest  storms  of  the 
Atlantic.  Each  of  these  gigantic  floating  fortresses  he 
anchors  or  stations  in  some  way,  not  quite  clearly  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Shiel,  in  positions  commanding  the 
trade  routes  of  the  world.  The  Boodah,  which  was 
the  flagship,  so  to  speak,  of  this  strange  flotilla  of 
floating  fortresses,  came  to  rest  just  in  the  northern 
limb  of  the  Gulf  Stream  where  it  divides,  part  towards 
Ireland  and  part  towards  Africa,  and  she  remained  in 
the  middle  of  the  trade  route  between  Eufope  and  the 
United  States,  a  route  which  she  covered  for  fifty  miles, 
twenty-five  to  the  north  and  twenty-five  to  the  south, 
by  her  bigger  guns. 

A  Wondrous  Decree. 

Each  of  these  gigantic  sea-castles  was  heavily  armed 
and  manned  with  trained  crews  of  blue-jackets.  When 
the  eight  were  completed,  the  trade-routes  of  the 
world  lay  under  the  guns  of  Hogarth.  Inside  these 
floating  fortresses  everything  that  wealth  could  buy  in 
the  shape  of  luxury  was  provided,  and  a  trip  to  these 
floating  palaces  was  the  favourite  amusement  of  the 
wealthy  classes  throughout  the  world.  Everything 
went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,  until  all  was  ready  for 
t)ie  carrying  out  of  Hogarth's  great  design.  Then 
suddenly,  without  a  word  of  warning,  he  launched  the- 
famous  decree,  in  Avhich  he  proclaimed  to  the  astonished 
world  tliat  he  had  become  the  Lord  of  the  Sea,  and  that 
as  landlords  levied  rent  from  all  those  who  use  the 
land,  which  had  originally  been  given  to  mankind  to  be 
held  in  common,  so  he,  the  new  Lord  of  the  Sea,  would 
levy  rent  upon  all  those  who  ventured  to  use  the  sea. 
No  one  should  use  the  sea  excepting  by  his  leave,  and 
ever.v  vessel  plying  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean  must 
pay  to  him  a  rent  of  4s.  per  ton  for  every  voyage. 

A  row  of  eight  lay  in  vast  irregular  crescent  (its  con- 
vexity facing  Europe)  from  just  outside  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  Avhere  O'Hara  admiraled  the  Mahomet,  to 
the  55th  of  latitude,  where  lay  the  Goethe  on  the  Que- 
bec-Glasgow route.  These  commanded  all  the  European 
trade  vrith  the  States  and  Avith  S.  America,  as  well  as 
with  W.  and  S.  Africa,  and  with  Australia  by  Cape 
Hoi-n.  Another  lay  in  the  narrows  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
commanding  the  whole  world's  traffic  by  Suez  with  the 
East  and  with  S.  Africa.  Another  in  the  middle  of  the 
narrows  of  the  Kattegat  commanded  all  out-going  and 
in-coming  Baltic  trade.  Another,  fifteen  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  and  another  a  Iiundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  N^^asaki  on  the  edge  of  the  Black  Stream,  com- 
manded the  Japanese-San  Francisco,  the  Australian  and 
San  Francisco  trades,  and  great  part  of  the  Japano- 
Rus«o-Chinese.  These  were  the  principal  trades  of  the 
world. 

'■  All  unauthorised  ships  passing  on  my  domain  will 
in  due  course  be  destroyed.  '  The  German  Atlantic 
liner.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  was  the  first  ship 
upon  which  this  sea-rent  was  levied.  The  captain,  when 
summoned  to  the  Boodah,  wrathfully  refused  to  pay  a 
farthing,  and  on  leaving  the  Boodah  ordered  the  ship 
to  go  full  steam  ahead.  As  the  steamer  forged  ahead, 
Hogarth  ordered  out  a  flotilla  of  boats  to  pull  after  her. 
She  v.as  showing  a  clean  pair  of  heels,  and  had  already 
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put  two  miles  between  herself  and  the  Boodah,  when 
"  suddenly  space  seemed  to  open  its  mouth  in  a  chasm 
and  bay  gruff  and  hollow,  like  old  hell-gate  dogs;  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  quite  close  by  the  Kaiser. 
a  column  of  watei-  belched  with  ■  one  dull  humph  of 
venom  two  hundred  feet  on  high.  When  this  dropped 
back  wide-sho-\\ering,  with  it  came  showering  a   black 

rain   of  wreckage A  si\  inch  shell had 

half  .shattered  her  engines,  killing  Uvo  stokers;  and  a 
torpedo-mine  had  knocked  a  hole,  five  feet  across,  in 
her  port  beam.'' 

The  crew  were  rescued  with  her  papers,  mail-bags, 
and  £270.00(t  in  specie,  and  were  brought  back  to  the 
Boodah,  where  thty  were  royally  entertained  by  Ho- 
garth, and  kept  prisoners  for  four  days. 

During  those  four  days  the  disappearance  of  the  great 
ship  created  profound  consternation  in  Europe  and 
America.  When  at  last  they  were  liberated  news  be- 
gan to  arrive  of  similar  occurrences  on  all  the  other 
trade  routes.  Onlv  seventeen  ships  were  sunk,  and  by 
that  time  the  whole  ocean  as  well  as  the  whole  earth 
had  learned  the  new  conditions  upon  .vhich  it  was  to 
be  permitted  to  use  the  sea. 

The  Great  Coalition. 

For  three  weeks  the  nations  of  the  world  stood  para- 
lysed before  this  audacious  usurpation.  Meanwhile 
Hogarth  was  steadily  gathering  in  the  rent-roll  of  the 
sea,  amounting  to  £103,000,000  a  year.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  a  great  European  coalition  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  sea-castles.  The  Allies 
differed,  however,  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
sea-castles  when  they  were  captured,  and  France  and 
Russia  decided  that  the  opportunity  was  favourable 
for  making  an  attack  upon  England.  Disregarding  the 
threatened  danger,  the  English  Fleet  with  its  Allies 
advanced  to  attack  the  Boodah— 26  battleships,  20 
cruisers,  7  torpedo  boats,  4  destroyers,  4  torpedo-rams, 
and  3  sloops. 

Hogarth  having  received  a  telegram  fi-om  the  sea- 
castle  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  thao  the  invasion  of 
England  Avas  toward,  sent  word  to  the  British  admiral 
telling  him  of  the  danger  which  threatened  J^ngland. 
and  urged  him  to  return  in  hot  haste  to  beat  oft'  the 
Franco-Russian  invasion.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
admiial  scoffed  at  him.  and  began  the  attack  with  the 
battleword  of  '■'  Britannia,"  to  which  Hogarth  replied 
by  displaying  the  signal  of  "  Ju.s,titia."  The  Englisli 
had  been  joined  by  the  Americans,  who  had  brought  six 
battleships  and  four  cruisers.  The  vast  armada  en- 
circled the  Boodah,  and  then  rained  hell  fire  upon  the 


sea-castle.  Every  shot  told,  and  for  two  minutes  the 
Boodah  seemed  one  mount  of  flame.  One  of  her  great 
110-tou  guns  and  four  of  her  6-inchers  were  shivered 
into  fragments;  in  her  casements  seventeen  men  lay 
dead;  but  although  all  the  top-hampers  had  gone,  her 
thunder-marred  visage  looked  grimly  forth  like  a  face 
new  risen  from  smallpox.  Up  to  this  moment  she  had 
not  fired  a  gun.  But  seven  of  her  assailants  wei'e  sunic 
or  sinking.  The  batteries  of  the  Boodah  then  began  to 
play,  and  of  the  forty-three  ships  thirty-nine  were  hit, 
and  seventeen  foundered.  The  British  admiral,  seeing 
that  success  was  hopeless,  endeavoured  to  Avithdraw, 
only  to  lind  that  he  had  been  fighting  over  a  great 
mine,  the  ocean  for  miles  around  having  been  strewn 
With  torpedoes  of  all  kinds,  dirigable,  automobile,  and 
mine.  The  Boodah  was  a  real  shore,  although  she  had 
no  beach  with'  pebbles  on  it,  but  for  twenty  miles  round 
each  of  the  great  sea-castle  submarine  mines  were  sunk, 
and  little  boats  of  varnished  cork,  electrically  connected 
with  the  fort  by  rigid  wires,  contained  thom.  The 
whole  network  was  charted  to  an  inch,  and  co-ordin- 
ated with  the  range  tables.  Hence,  of  the  seventy- 
eight  ships  which  had  begun  the  siege,  twenty-one  only — 
and  several  of  these  half  wrecks — reached  the  twenty- 
five  mile  limit 

A  Waste  of  Good  Material. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Shiel  to  tell  the  end  of 
the  story,  which  goes  on  with  a  succession  of  thrilling 
episodes,  including  an  indefinite  number  of  murders, 
assassinations,  kidnapping,  and  sea-fights,  culminating 
ultimately  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem, 
with  Richard  Hogarth,  now  at  last  discovered  to  be  a 
genuine  Jew,  installed  as  the  promised  Messiah,  and 
reigning  till  a  good  old  age  over  the  chosen  people,  with 
the  former  Miss  Frankl  as  Queen,  her  evil  father  hav- 
ing been  judiciously  disposed  of  by  the  Cockney  mur- 
derer, who  for  that  service  may  be  forgiven  all  his  other 
sins. 

This  bare  outline  of  the  story  is  suflicient  to  show 
the  lavish  extravagance  with  which  Mr.  Shiel  crams 
his  romance  with  exciting  episodes.  There  is  enough 
matter  in  '"  The  Lord  of  the  Sea "  to  furnish  half  a 
dozen  ordinary  novels,  and  yet  it  is  somewhat  a  waste 
of  good  material.  It  is  like  a  basket  full  of  diamonds, 
none  of  which  are  adequately  polished  and  cut.  Never- 
theless, the  reader  who  wants  something  thrilling  on 
a  holiday  will  have  to  go  far  before  he  finds  any  stronger 
moat  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  covers  of 
Mr.  Shiel's  book. 
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**  Suffrage   and   Service/^ 

This  is  the  significant  heading  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Burton  in  the  "  United  Service  Magazine  " 
for  August.  He  traces  the  history  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  ideas  from  early  times,  and  than 
proceeds — 

it  is  impossible  now  to  reproduce  exactly  in  a  modern 
state  the  old  system  under  which  every  freeman  bore 
arms  and  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  folk-moot  of 
his  tribe  as  a  community.  The  same  principle,  however, 
might    be    revived    under    modern    conditions    and    the 


Electorate  made  to  correspond  with  the  national  army 
on  the  territory  and  under  the  Government  they  con- 
trol bv  their  votes.  No  citizen  could  then  vote  for  a 
rtpresentative  in  Parliament  if  he  did  not  belong  to 
some  militarv  force.  While  no  country  has  understood 
better  than  Engjland  that  political  privileges  should  cor- 
respond to  political  burdens,  she  does  not  quite  see  that, 
these  burdens  should  correspond  to  the  privileges  and 
the  burdens  must  ahvays  include  miUtary  service  or 
a  tax  to  pav  for  it.  Colonial  reinforcements  now  exist 
without  any  representation,  yet  it  may  come  if  such 
foices  ever  become  permanent  abroad.  And  it  can  only 
be  in  the  Upper  House,  as  the  Lower  has  sole  control 
over  our  taxation,  with  which  others  have  nothnig  to 
do.  Such  representation  would  put  an  ett'ective  stop  to 
any  further  agitation  against  the  second  chamber. 
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LEADING   ARTICLES   IN   THE   REVIEWS. 


How  Tra de-Unionism  Affects  British 
Industries. 

The  latest  arcicle  on  this  topic  appears  in  "  The 
North  American  Review "  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Taylor,  an  editorial  writer  on  the  staff  of 
the  Glasgow  "  Herald,"  one  of  the  foremost  jour- 
nal? of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Taylor's  attitude  may  be 
se3n  when  he  says:  — 

To  theory,  the  ti'ade-unioii  is  an  oi'gauiSation  for  the 
protection  of  laboiu  against  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  capital.  In  pi-actice..  the  British  trade-union 
IS  an  organisation  for  the  restraint  of  laboui  and  the 
manacling  of  capital.  .  .  .  The  modern  tiade-union 
is  a  combination  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furthering  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  Avorl^men.  ■without  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  trade  or  craft  as  a  whole.  In 
the  old  system,  there  was  the  element  of  solidarity  in 
the  re'.Ttions  between  capital  i>nd  labour.  In  the 
new  system,  there  is  the  element  of  antagonism.  In  the 
old  system,  the  craftsman  prospered  according  to  his 
skill  and  industry.  In  the  new  system,  skill  and  industry 
are  reduced  to  one  common  denominator,  called  the  trade- 
muon  rate  of  wage.  If  American  manufacturers  are 
■  enabled  to  undersell  their  British  rivals,  in  some  of 
their  pet  industries,  it  is  not  because  the  American 
workman  is  a  better  craftsman  than  the  British — he 
is,  indeed,  often  imported  from  Britain — but  because  he 
is  in  unfettered  producer.  That  is  to  say,  American 
labour  is  more  productive  than  British. 

The  chief  mistake  of  the  trade-unionists,  Mr. 
Taylor  thinks,  is  "  the  fallacy  that  there  is.  just  a 
certain  amonnt  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  world, 
which,  spread  out  thin,  will  go  all  round  the  army 
of  manual  workers."  This  mistaken  principle, 
he  says, 

ignores  the  fact  that  work  creates  work,  and  that 
the  more  cheaply  work  can  be  done,  the  more  there 
will  be  to  do.  Tt  opposes  the  teaching  of  experience 
that,  as  machine-tools  displace  labour  in  one  direction, 
they  create  more  labour,  in  another  direction.  If 
Great  Britain  fails  in  the  industrial  race,  it  will  not  be 
because  her  workmen  can  not  create  as  well  as  others, 
but  that  they  Mill  not.  And  we  do  not  need  to  go 
much  further  than  this  in  search  of  an  explanation 
of  the  pressuie  of  foreign  competition — that  a  Ger- 
man or  American  workman  will  give  equal  attention 
simultaneously  to  three,  four,  or  six  machines  or  tools, 
whilst  the  British  workman  is  compelled  by  his  trade- 
union  to  limit  his  attention  to  one.  so  that  employment 
may  be  given  to  half  a  dozen  other  men  who  ought 
to  be  busy  elsewhere."' 

To  come,  now,  to  some  defini:o  instances  of  in- 
dtistries  driven  out  of  Great  Britain  by  trade- 
unionism,  Mr.  Taylor  goes  on  to  say:  — 

It  was.  for  example,  the  exactions  and  limitations 
of  the  Thames  shipbuilders  that  drove  the  great  ship- 
building industry  from  London  to  the  northern  rivers, 
where  it  has  flourished  ever  since,  while  the  Thames 
has  nov/  only  one  shipvard  of  any  importance.  It  was 
the  exactions  and  limitations  of  the  trade-unions  that 
drove  lace-making  from  Nottingham  to  Scotland.  It 
was  the  exactions  and  limitations  of  trade-unions  that 
drove  flint  glass-making  from  England  to  Germany,  and 
bottle-making  from  Scotland  to  Belgium. 

The  stoiy  of  the  flint-glass  trade  is  a  very  instructive 
one.  This  used  to  be  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative 
business  in  Great  Biitain,  affording  highly-paid  employ- 


ment to  n.'any  thousands  of  workers.  These  workers 
had,  of  course,  their  trade-union.  The  union  Avayed 
fat,  and  kicked  on  the  question  of  apprentices.  And  it 
succeeded  in  enforcing  strict  limitation  to  the  number 
of  boys  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  trade  in  any  one 
vcar  or  in  any  one  factory.  Having  secured  this,  they 
put  the  screw  on  wages  until  they  raised  the  pay  of  an 
>-irdinar\'  joxuiieyman  to  between  three  pounds  ten 
si^iilings  and  four  pounds  a  week.  The  monopoly  of 
labour  Avas  complete,  but  not  the  monopoly  of  supply. 
The  Germans  stepped  in  and  took  the  trade  bodily  from 
under  the  nose  of  the  Fhnt-glass  [Makers'  Union,  AA-hich 
now  does  not,  in  the  Avhole  United  Kingdom,  contain 
as  many  members  as  there  are  Avorkers  in  many  a 
single  factory  in  Germany.  The  industry  has  gone, 
save  two  or  three  high-class  concerns  making  costly 
table-Avare  for  the  Avealthy;  and  Avith  it  the  Avorkers, 
Avho  either  emigrated  to  America  or  sought  employ- 
ment in  other  overcroAvded  aA^enues.  Much  the  same 
kind  of  thing  happened  in  the  bottle-making  industry. 
Apprentices  and  production  were  kept  doAvn,  and 
Avages  Avere  forced  up,  until  bottles  became  so  dear 
that  Belgium  sailed  in  and  "  scooped  the  market.'' 
(''t-1'man  table-glass  and  Belgian  bottles  now  tell  the 
tale,  in  eA'ery  British  household,  of  AA-hat  aggressive  and 
tyrannical  trade-unionism  can  do  for  the  industries  of 
the  country.  Let  it  be  noted  that  the  initial  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  these  iTidustries  AA^as  the  limitation 
placed  on  apprenticeship,  for  that  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  lamentable  features  of  trade-unionist 
pohcy  as  still  pursued. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Avork  of  the  men  is  curtailed  by  the  union  rules, 
the  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  a  report 
of  ihe  Employers'  Association: 

A.  reports  that,  AA'hen  making  ammunition  boxes  for 
six-pounder  cartridges  some  years  ago,  if  Avas  found 
tiiat,  in  finishing  up  the  hinges,  any  member  of  the 
society  employed  on  the  job  used  alAA'ays  to  do  exactly 
eight  in  a  day.  The  foreman  in  charge  kncAV  that  this 
A\-Rs  not  a  day's  AVork,  and  he  changed  the  men;  but 
in  every  case,  notwithstanding  that  considerable 
changes  Avere  made,  the  union  men  made  exactly  eight 
per  dav.  A  young  SaaIss  (non-unionist),  Avho  did  not 
speak  tnglish,  Avas  then  put  on  the  job,  and  the  first 
day  he  did  fifty.  The  saine  firm  report  that,  in  filing 
luj"  the  outside  handles  of  machine-giuis,  it  was  found 
that  any  member  of  the  society  Avorking  on  the  job, 
generally  did  one  a  dav.  The  firm  kncAA^  that  this 
was  not  a  day's  Avork  but  were  unable  to  get  a  society 
man  to  do  more.  The  Avork  Avas  then  giA-en  to  a  gun- 
filer  not  belonging  to  any  society,  and  he  did  tAvelve 
a  day. 

Ii  marked  contrast  to  all  this  are  the  conditions 
in  the  American  factories,  in  proof  of  which  Mr. 
Taylor  quotes  as  follows  from  a  statement  by  Mr, 
George  O.  Draper,  secretary  of  an  American  cot- 
ton-m.anufactnring  concern:  — 

In  spinning,  the  product  of  the  machine  has  prac- 
tically doubled  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  operati\-e  has  not  only  doubled  AAath  the 
machine,  but  has  trebled  or  even  quadrupled.  The 
improA'ement  has  been  of  such  a  nature  that  the  in- 
crease in  speed  has  been  attended  AAith  benefit  to  the 
product.  In  weaving,  the  product  per  operative  has 
easily  trebled;  it  is  cert^iin  that  the  product  per  opera- 
tiA-e  in  other  departments  of  a  cotton-mill  has  at  least 
doubled.  Formerly,  a  Aveaver  tended  but  one  loom,  and 
that  at  a  moderate  speed.  To-day  Aveavers  on  the 
Nortlirop  looms  often  tend  tAAcnty-four  machines,  run- 
ning at  a  speed  nearly  double  that  of  the  original 
power  looms. 
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Wanted  an  Economic  Intelligence 
Society. 

The    author    of    "  Drifting,"    discussing    in    the 
■  Contemporary  Review  "  for  August  What  Reme- 
dies should  be  employed  to  arrest  the  Econuraic 
Decay  of  Great  Britain,  makes  a  somewlaat  sensible 
suggestion.       He  says:  — 

As  the  supply  of  economic  intelligence  is  utterly  m- 
sufficient  for  our  wants,  I  propose  that,  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  ail  industries  of  (Ireat  Britain,  an 
Economic  Intelligence  Society,  controlled  by  our  indus- 
tries, should  be  formed,  which  might  work  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  which  piobabiy 
would  be  allowed  to  utilise  and  to  reform  the  existing 
ccnt^ular  machinery.    Its  objects  should  be: 

(1.)  To  reform  the  Consular  Ser\ice,  and  staff  it  with 
competent  men,  who  would  be  instructed  to  supply,  at 
regular  inter\'als  and  Mdienever  wanted,  the  information 
required  by  different  trades. 

(2.)  To  boil  down  Consular  Ileriorts  in  order  to  make 
them  generally  useful.  For  instance,  to  come  back  to 
our  boot  manufacturer,  a  report  should  be  issued  on 
'■'  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade  in  South  America,  being 
an  extract  from  twenty  Consular  Reports."' 

(0.)  To  study,  inspect,  and  report  on  all  economic, 
social,  and  scientific  progress,  inventions,  improvements. 
etc.,  in  (Treat  Britain  and  abroad,  and  to  brmg  innova- 
tions, likely  to  be  of  use  to  this  country,  promiuently 
before  those  interested  in  them. 

(i.)  To  assist  our  industries  by  the  personal  advice  of 
competent  delegates,  and  to  assist  and  advise  commer- 
cial travellers. 

(5.)  To  promote  legislative  measures,  such  as  the  sim- 
plification of  legal  proceedings  and  the  creation  of  a 
stringent  Company  Law,  which,  without  restricting 
legitimate  pi'omctions,  should  protect  the  public  against 
the  frauds  by  which  it  is  now  being  impoverished.  In 
1899,  £7fc',927,826  of  capital  Avas  involved  in  companies 
liquidating,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  companies  floated 
during  that  year  were  abortive,  according  to  the  ofiiciiil 
report.  The  society  should  also  press  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  proper  Patent  T-egislation.  studying  the  German 
and  United  States  patent  law;  it  should  press  for  the 
adoxition  of  the  decimal  system,  and  for  more  stringent 
adulteration  Inws  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  people. 

^6."l  Facilities  should  be  provided  for  members  of  the 
EconoTuJc  Intelligence  Society  to  meet  and  discuss  topics 
of  general,  practical,  and  scientific  interest,  in  order  to 
keep  themsehes  and  the  public  abreast  of  the  times  in 
economic  matters. 

In  other  words,  this  society  .should  centralise  and  or- 
ganise search  for  useful  information,  and  should  difi'use 
practical  kno^vledge  throughout  the  country.  Nor  should 
abstract  science  be  neglected.  In  fact,  such  a  society 
might  work  hand  in  hand  vrith.  tlie  Universities. 


"A  Hundred  Years^  War  of  To-Day/^ 

Under  this  slightly  hyperbolical — or  prophetic- 
title,  Mr.  R.  D.  Blumenfeld  describes  in  "  Har- 
per's" the  effort  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  sub- 
due the  Achinese.  in  the  north  of  Sumatra:  — 

The  hatred  of  foreigji  domination.  A\liich  led  the 
Achinese  to  refuse  English  merchants  permission  to 
se^'tlc  in  their  country,  also  led  them  to  fight  one  Euro- 
pean nat'on  after  another  for  nearly  five  hundred  years; 
and  there  can  be  no  better  evidence  of  their  tenacity 
and  national  spirit  than  the  fact  that  their  countrj- 
h  still  practically  independent  and  their  fighting  men 
unconqvK'red. 

When  Java  and  Sumatra  were  returned  by  Eng- 
land to  Holland  in  1819,  the  latter  undertook  not  to 


conquer  Achin.  Achinese  lawlessness  led  to  the 
repeal  of  this  treaty  in  1871,  and  the  Dutch  have 
been  fighting  ever  since  to  subdue  these  warlike 
Moslems.  Dutch  prisoners  speak  well  of  their 
Achinese  captors.  But  though  the  Dutch  hold  the 
coast,  the  guerilla  war  goes  on  in  the  interior,  and 
no  one  can  foretell  the  issue.  The  writer  re- 
marks on  the  coincidence  of  seeing  at  the  same 
time  at  Southampton  a  British  transport  laden 
with  troops  for  South  Africa  and  a  Dutch  Bata- 
vian  steamer  with  Dutch  soldiers  on  board  bound 
for  Achin.      The  troops  cheered  each  other. 


The  Study  of  Man. 

With  all  the  scientific  research  now  going  on 
in  the  world,  the  complaint  is  made  that  the  study 
of  living  man,  as  he  is  to-day,  is  sadly  ne- 
glected. This  would  certainly  seem  to  be  a  prac- 
tical and  even  necessary  line  of  enquiry,  especially 
as  regards  the  period  of  childhood  and  yotith;  but 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Arthur  MacDonald,  in  the 
'■  Amorican  Journal-  of  Sociology  "  for  May,  that 
child-study  receives,  as  yet,  but  scant  support,  and 
ttiit  the  first  case  in  all  history  01  a  thorotigh 
scientific  study  of  a  human  being  is  that  made  on 
the  French  novelist,  Zola,  in  1897,  by  a  group  of 
French  specialists. 

To  illustrate  ?ome  of  the  results  from  recent  in- 
complete studies  of  modern  man  undertaken  by 
investigators  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  Mr. 
MacDonald  gives  a  number  of  their  conclusions. 
Those  statements  are  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense 
only — i.e.,  as  true  in  most  of  the  cases  investigated. 
Following  are  some  of  the  most  important  conclu- 
sions of  these  investigators,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald: — 

iMaximuju  growth  in  heiglit  and  weight  occurs  in  boys 
tvvo   years   later   lliau   in   giils    (Bowditchi. 

First-born  children  excei  later  born  iu  stature  and 
weight    (Boas). 

Healthy  men  ought  to  weigh  an  additional  five  pounds 
for  every  inch  in  height  beyond  61  inches,  at  which 
height  they  ought  to  weigh  120  pounds   (Lancaster). 

Chest-girth  increases  constantly  with  height,  and  is 
generally  half  the  length  of  the  body  (Landsberger). 

Chest-girth  and  circumference  of  head  increase  in  par- 
allel lines   ( Da  finer  i. 

The  relatively  large  size  of  head  as  compared  with 
bodv  in  children  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  from 
birth  on  the  child  needs  its  brain  and  senses  as  much 
as  when  grown    (Weissenberg). 

Boys  grow  more  regularly  than  girls,  but  the  growth 
of  girls  during  school  years  is  greater  than  that  of 
boy.5    (Schmidt). 

In  boys  in  school  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities 
increase  witii  age,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  lower 
extremities,  because  of  their  sitting  more  than  standing 
(Kotelmanni. 

Children  born  in  summer  are  taller  than  those  born 
in  winter  (Combe). 

Boys  of  small  frames  often  have  large  heads  and  are 
deficient  in  repose  of  character,  and  when  the  chest 
is  contracted  and  mental  action  slow,  this  mental 
condition  is  due.  probably,  to  lack  of  supply  of  puri- 
fied  blood    (Liharzikj. 

Delicate,  slender  people  are  much  more  subject  to  ty- 
phoid  fever   than  to   consumption    (Hilderbrand). 

Some  defective  children  are  overnormal — that  is,  they 
are   taller  and   heavier   than   other   children    (Hasse). 
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GroAvtli  degenerates  as  we  cro  lower  in  the  social 
scale  (.BritishAssociation  for  Advancement  of  Science). 

Dull  children  arc  lighter  and  precocious  children 
heavier  than  the  average  child   (Porter). 

As  'Circumference  of  head  increases,  mental  ability 
increases;  it  being  understood  that  race  and  sex  are 
the  same    QIacDonaldl. 

Urban  life  decreases  stature  from  five  years  of  age 
on  (Peckham^ 

City  children  are  more  vivacious,  but  have  less  power 
of  endurance,  than  country  children   (Liharzik). 


The  Search  for  the  Missing  Link. 

In  the  course  of  a  readable  sketch  of  Professor 
Ern.=?c  Haeckel,  in.  the  August  "  I\IcClu"e's."  Mr. 
Ray  Stannard  Baker  tells  something  of  the  scien- 
tist's mission  in  the  island  of  Java.  Professor 
Haeckel  v.-ent  to  Java  in  September  of  last  year, 
to  investigate  further  along  the  lines  of  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Dubois,  a  Dutch  army  surgeon. 
Th&  "  Ape-Man  "  of  Java. 

Dr.  Dubois  "  found  some  fossilised  bones,  which, 
upon  careful  examination,  proved  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  hitherto  unknown  animal,  partaking  of 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  th6  ape,  and  some 
of  man.  Dr.  Dubois  gave  this  animal  the  name 
Pithecanthropus  erectus  (ape-man),  and  upon  its 
exhibition  at  the  zoological  congress  at  Leyden  in 
1S95  a  number  of  the  world's  greatest  zoologists 
and  paleontologists  at  once  declared  that  it  was  of 
a  certainty  one  of  the  '  missing  links  '  connecting 
man  with  his  ape-like  ancestors.  Judged  by 
the  length  of  the  femur,  or  thigh-bone — that  of  the 
left  leg — the  creature  must  have  been  nearly  equal 
in  size  to  a  modern  man.  But  the  shape  of  the 
skull  indicates  that  he  was  only  a  little  more  in- 
telligent than  the  apes,  the  size  of  his  brain  being 
only  about  two-thirds  that  of  a  civilised  man, 
although  equal  to  that  of  a  modern  Veddah  woman 
of  Ceylon,  the  human  being  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence.  This  ancestor  of  ours  was  probably 
well  covered  with  hair,  was  tailless,  like  the 
present-day  baboons  and  men,  and  had  the  power 
of  walking  upright.  His  arms  were  doubtless 
long,  so  that  he  might  climb  and  swing  about 
among  the  trees  of  his  native  jungle.  Curiously 
enough,  also,  certain  growths  on  the  thigh-bone  of 
this  ages-dead  creature  indicate  that  during  life 
he  was  lame,  suffering  from  a  malady,  to  cure 
which  in  man  requires  the  most  careful  hospital 
treatment.  And  5^et  there  are  evidences  that  the 
creature  recovered,  though  possibly  remaining 
lame,  and  it  may  have  been  that  it  was  on  account 
of  this  serious  handicap  in  life  that  his  skeleton 
reached  the  place  where  it  was  preserved  through 
all  the  centuries,  while  his  fellow-ape-men  wholly 
dic.appeared. 

He  Lived  270,000  Years  Ago. 

In  the  jungles  of  south-eastern  Asia  and  the  islands 
near  by,  which  have  long  been  known  to  science  as  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  which  are  still  in- 
habited by  the  very  lowest  orders  of  human  beings, 
the  pithecanthropus  lived  with  the  elephant,  tapir,  rhi- 
noceros, lion,  hippopotamus,  gigantic  pangolin,  hyena, 
and  other  animals,  remains  of  which  were  found  round 
'   rim.       Tt  has  been  computed  that  this  ancestor 


lived  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  our  last  gla- 
cial epoch,  some  270,000  years  ago.  In  other  words, 
about  17,000  generations  have  been  born,  and  have  died 
between  him  and  ourselves.  It  will  assist  our  under- 
standing of  what  this  relationship  really  means,  to 
know  that  merely  250  generations  carry  us  back  beyond 
the  dawn  of  history,  5,000  years  ago. 

To  the  discovery  of  these  few  bones  the  scientific 
■«;orld  attached  the  utmost  importance,  as  giving  in- 
disputable visual  evidence  of  one  of  the  steps  by  which 
the  ane-forni  of  creature  has  developed  through  the 
processes  of  evolution  to  the  man-form.  Yet  the  dis- 
covery, though  immensely  significant,  was  meagre 
enough.  Here  were  two  bits  of  bone,  a  skull-cap,  and 
a  femur  and  two  teeth,  very  dark  of  colour,  and  thor- 
oughly petiified — all  too  little  to  satisfy  the  knowledge- 
seel;ing  appetite  of  the  zoologist.  Consequently.  Dr. 
Dubois  pursued  his  investigations  in  .Java,  spending 
much  money  in  making  further  excavations,  but  to  no 
pui'pose  so  far  as  the  discovery  of  other  remains  of 
the  ape-man  was  concerned.  And,  finally.  Professor 
Haeckel  himself  determined  to  go  to  Java,  hoping,  yet 
hardly  expecting,  to  find  some  further  evidences  of 
the  '■  missing  link." 

The  "  Missing  Link  "   Not  Indispensable. 

It  is  significant  that,  although  he  is  now  in  the  land 
of  the  pithecanthropus  on  such  an  errand.  Professor 
Haeckel  has  long  asserted  that  the  story  of  the  origin 
of  man  is  complete  in  all  of  its  essential  details;  all 
that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  fill  in  here  and  tnere  such 
concrete  evidences  as  paleontological  and  zoological 
research  shall  reveal.  To  such  a  scientist  as  Profes- 
sor Haeckel,  therefore,  there  is  in  theory  no  "■  missing 
link.'' — the  scheme  of  creation  is  complete.  if  there 
are  links  between  dift'erent  species  of  animals  which 
have  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  the  ages— and  there  are 
many  such — the  scientist  may  name  and  describe  them 
with  great  accuracy,  fitting  them  into  his  pedigree  as 
hypothetical^  species.  The  "  search  for  the  missing 
liuii."  therefore,  becomes  a  search  either  for  the  actual 
fossil  bones  of  missing  species,  or  else  for  the  living  re- 
presentative of  those  species,  already  anticipated  by 
scientists. 


The  feature  of  the  August  "  Strand  "  is  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle's  narration  of  another  adventure  of 
Sherlock  Holmes — this  time  something  connected 
with  the  '•  hound  of  the  Baskervilles,"  a  frightful 
hell-black  hound  of  colossal  size,  which  appears  at 
different  times  to  different  members  of  the  Basker- 
ville  family,  and  always  in  connection  with  their 
death.  It  has  now  appeared  once  too  often,  and 
Sherlock  Holmes  has  been  put  upon  its  track  by  a 
country  doctor  who  knows  the  legend,  and  who 
has  seen  its  gigantic  footprints  round  the  livid 
corpse  of  the  last  tenant  of  Baskerville  Hall,  a 
lonely  Devonshire  manor. 

To  the  August  number  of  "  Cassell's  "  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Blathwa5't  contributes  an  illustrated  inter- 
view on  Miss  Fanny  Moody,  the  animal  painter, 
and  her  work.  Another  paper  is  devoted  to  the 
new  Holborn  to  Strand-street,  which  is  to  cosi 
nearly  five  millions.  Most  timely  in  the  season 
of  excursions  is  an  article  on  John  Hampden's 
home  in  Hampden,  in  Buckinghamshire.  It  is 
well  illustrated  by  photographs  by  its  present 
owner,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Hampden  in  the  female  line.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  best-known  of  England's 
historic  mansions. 
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Man  as  a  Creator  of  Worlds ! 

Forecast  by  an  Electrical  Seer. 

■•  Nikola  Tesla  will  be  the  greatest  name  of  the 
Twentieth  Century."  With  this  prediction  closes 
a  paper  in  the  "  Humanitarian  "  on  the  Electrical 
Wizard  of  the  West,  which  suggests  grounds  not 
a  few  for  so  daring  a  hope.  The  man,  whose  por- 
trait shows  a  cool,  self-possessed,  and  almost 
youthful  face,  was,  it  appears,  born  in  1857,  of  the 
Serbian  race,  on  the  borders  of  Austria-Hungary. 
His  father  was  a  parish  priest  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church.  After  serving  as  engineer  in  the 
telephone  system  of  Hungary,  and  in  the  electric 
lighting  of  Paris,  he  arrived  in  New  York  in  1882, 
and  at  once  entered  Mr.  Edison's  employ.  In  a 
short  time  he  left  Edison  and  joined  an  arc-light- 
ing company.  He  has  now  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. 

Messages  to  the  Planets. 

He  confidently  assured  his  interviewer  that  in 
time,  not  very  far  distant,  most  telegraphic  mes- 
sages will  be  sent  across  the  ocean  without  cables, 
and  at  much  lower  cost.  He  claims  to  have  shown 
that  "  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  produce  on  our 
globe  an  electrical  movement  of  such  magnitude 
that,  without  the  slightest  doubt,  its  effect  will  be 
perceptible  on  some  of  our  nearer  planets,  as 
Venus  and  Mars."  He  avers  "  that  we  can  send 
a  message  to  a  planet  is  certain;  that  we  get  an 
answer  is  probable." 

Marvels  to  be  Wrought  by  Tamed  Lightning. 

The  transmission  of  electrical  energy  without 
wires  he  considers  to  be  the  all-surpassing  task  of 
the  engineer,  the  practical  consummation  of  which 
would  mean  that  energy  would  be  available  for  the 
uses  of  man  at  any  point  of  the  globe,  in  quanti- 
ties virtually  unlimited,  from  waterfalls. 

Export  of  power  would  then  become  the  chief  source 
of  income  for  manv  happilv  situated  countries,  as  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Central  and  South  America, 
Switzerland,  and  Sweden.  Men  could  settle  down  every- 
where, fertilise  and  irrigate  the  soil  with  little  effort, 
and  convert  barren  deserts  into  gardens,  and  thus  the 
entire  orlobe  could  be  transformed  and  made  a  fitter 
abode  for  mankind. 

"  Heat  Without  Fuel." 

M.  Tesla,  who  seems  a  cross  between  Sweden- 
borg  and  Edison,  had  other  inventions  to  forecast: 

Tesla  has  also  a  Avonderful  plan  for  obtaining  heat 
without  fuel;  he  would  literally  harness  the  rays  of  the 
sun  to  the  chariot  of  the  earth,  and  make  them  obedient 
to  man's  bidding.  He  proposes  to  concentrate  the  rays 
of  the  sun  on  one  spot  (a  glass  cylinder)  by  a  series  of 
complicated  mirrors  and  magnifying  glasses  imti]  he  ob- 
tains a  terrific  heat,  which  will  do  away  with  the  need 
of  coal  and  other  fuel.  "  In  this  way  elecU'icity  will 
be  so  cheaDcned,"  Tesla  declared,  "  that  it  will  he  pos- 
sible for  the  poorest  factory-owner  to  use  it  as  a_ power 
at  a  smaller  cost  than  steam.  Electricity  will,  in  this 
wav,  supplant  steam  as  a  motive-power  on  ad  railways 
and— in  the  sliape  of  storage  batteries— on  all  water 
vessels.  And  the  humblest  citizen  will  proht  by  the 
new  system  of  producing  electricity;  for  he  can  have  it 


in  his  home  to  do  all  his  cooking  and  lighting  and 
heating,  and  it  will  be  even  cheaper  for  him  than  coal, 
Avaod,  or  petroleum  " 

The  Secret  of  Matter. 
But  all  these  prospects  fade  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance beside  the  bold  dream  of  Man  as  Creator  and 
as  Destroyer  which  M.  Tesla  grafts  on  Lord  Kel- 
vin's theory  of  matter.      He  says:  — 

What  can  man,  with  his  power  of  creating,  in  his 
striving  toward  the  ideal,  produce;  what  result  can  he 
attain  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  in 
th's  universe,  his  greatest  achievement?  A  .^,cientific 
idea  wliich  I  advanced  nearly  two  years  ago  in  an  un- 
published address  may  serve  to  answer  tliis  question, 
from  a  point  of  view  likely  to  be  taken  by  an  inventor 
or  engineer. 

According  to  the  adopted  theory,  first  clearly  formu- 
lated by  Lord  Kelvin,  all  matter  is  composed  of  a  pri- 
mary substance  of  inconceivable  tenuity,  vaguely  desig- 
nated by  the  word  "  ether."  The  atom  of  an  elemen- 
tary body  is  difi'erentiated  from  the  rest  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  fills  all  space,  merely  by  movement,  as  a 
small  AAhirl  of  water  would  be  in  a  calm  lake. 

Man  Able  to  Create  Matter. 

All  matter,  then,  is  merely  whirling  ether.  By  being 
set  m  movement,  ether  becomes  matter  perceptible  to 
our  senses:  the  movement  arrested,  the  primary  sub- 
stance reverts  to  its  normal  state  and  becomes  imper- 
ceptible. If  this  theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter  is 
not  merely  a  beautiful  conception,  which  in  its  essence 
is  contained  in  the  old  philosophv  of  the  Vedas,  but  a 
physical  truth,  then,  if  the  ether  whirl  or  atom  be  shat- 
tered by  impact  or  slowed  down  and  arrested  by  cold, 
any  material,  whatever  it  be,  would  vanish  into  seem- 
ing nothingness,  and,  conversely,  if  the  ether  be  set  in 
movement  by  some  force,  matter  would  again  form. 
Tlius  by  the  help  of  a  refrigerating  machine  or  other 
means  for  arresting  ether  movement  and  an  electrical  or 
other  force  of  great  intensity  for  forming  ether  whirls, 
it  appears  possible  for  man  to  annihilate  or  to  create 
at  his  will  all  we  are  able  to  perceive  by  our  tactile 
sense. 

To  Make  Worlds  at  a  Word. 

This  conclusion,  though  startling,  is  not  contradictory 
to  the  adopted  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  mat- 
ter, and  in  the  light  of  modern  views  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  scientific  possibility.  It  does  not  I'equire 
the  exercise  of  gieat  powers  of  imagination  to  conceive 
that  by  harnessing  the  sun's  energy  and  making  his  ma- 
chines self-acting  these  processes  of  creation  and  anni- 
hilation might  be  made  to  go  on  without  human  inter- 
vention other  than  the  control. 

Could  he  do  this,  man  would  then  have  god-like 
power,  for  he  could  create  any  kind  of  material  sub- 
stance, of  anv  size  and  shape,  seemingly  out  of  nothing, 
and  he  could  make  all  perceptible  substance  revert  to 
its  primary  foi-m,  lose  itself  for  ever  in  the  universe. 

At  his  command,  almost  without  an  effort  on  his 
part,  V'"orlds  would  disappear  and  new  worlds  would  be 
born.  This,  according  to  my  ideas,  would  be  the  grand- 
est feat  which  might  be  performed  by  man,  the  most 
consequential,  his  greatest  achievement. 

"  He  spake,  and  it  was  done;  He  commanded,  and 
it  stood  fast."  These  words,  then,  are  to  be  true 
of  Man,  as  well  as  of  his  Unseen  Progenitor. 


In  the  August  number  of  the  "  Woman  at  Home,'' 
Mrs.  Tooley's  interesting  life  of  Queen  Alexandra 
is  continued.  There  is  also  a  paper  on  Holyrood, 
and  its  connection  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Holyrood,  says  the  writer,  under  King  Edward, 
may  again  become  a  royal  residence,  and  its  an- 
cient glories  be  revived. 
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Volapuk  and  Its  Rivals. 

In  the  second  July  number  of  the  "  Revue  de 
Paris  ■'  M.  Breal,  in  writing  upon  the  choice  of  an 
international  language,  has  produced  a  very  inter- 
esting criticism  of  the  various  projects  which  have 
been  brought  forward  to  attain  this  end.  In  thc- 
first  place,  it  must  be  understood  that  what  is  de- 
sired is  not  a  language  which  shall  take  the  place 
of  existing  ones,  but  a  common  auxiliary  one 
which  should  be  voluntarily  and  unHnimonsly  ac- 
cepted by  all  civilised  nations,  so  that  an  ii) dividual 
would  merely  have  to  acquaint  himself  with  his 
own  native  language  and  this  common  tongue. 
The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  promotion  of  peace 
between  nations  is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing- 
out.  A  German  savant  has  proposed  the  revival 
of  Latin,  which,  as  is  well  known,  served  in  the 
3Iiddle  Ages  as  a  great  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  scholars  in  all  countries.  Ii  would 
not  be  the  Latin  of  Cicero,  but  that  kind  of  dog 
Latin  which  was  easily  spoken  in  the  schools  and 
law  courts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  flexible  lingo 
which  would  readily  yield  itself  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  phrases  and  words,  and  at  the  came 
time  be  serviceable  to  traders. 

M.  Breal  is  inclined  to  reject  this  idea,  bociiuse 
he  does  not  think  that  Latin  could  ever  fu'fil  the 
conditions  required  for  a  true  auxiliary  language 
for  the  modern  world.  M.  Breal  turns  to  the  liv- 
ing languages,  and  ultimately  reduces  the  list  to 
two — French  and  English.  As  for  French,  he  is 
opposed  to  its  adoption,  apparently  because  in 
that  event  his  countrymen  would  only  have  their 
own  language  to  learn;  as  for  English,  he  does  jus- 
tice to  its  extraordinary  flexibility  and  simplicity, 
its  delightful  absence  of  conjugations,  and  the 
boldness  of  its  constructions;  but  he  does  net 
conceal  the  great  drawback — namely,  its  hopelessly 
irrational  spelling.  So  he  arrives  at  a  plan  sug- 
gested by  a  retired  merchant,  which  seems  to  him 
the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  By  this  plan  a 
treaty  should  be  concluded  between  Frai;ce,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  which 
French  and  English  should  be  associated  officially 
in  the  education  of  the  three  countries.  These 
two  languages,  thus  made  the  means  of  comn-.uni- 
cation  between  a  hundred  and  eighty  mil  i ions  of 
men,  would  acquire  an  impetus  which  would  go 
far  to  make  them  the  universal  languages  The 
author  of  this  scheme,  M.  Chappellier,  considers 
that  German  opposition  might  be  bought  off  by  a 
shrewd  perception  of  the  commercial  advantages 
of  the  plan. v. 

The  "  Sunday  Magazine  "  for  August  is  chiefly 
notable  for  two  biographical  sketches.  Father 
Ivan,  of  Cronstadt,  is  limned  l)y  the  Rev.  J.  Burns, 
and  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  originator  of  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society,  by  Mr.  F.  D.  How. 


What  Should  Be  Done  in  China. 

WiiEKi:   AND   Why    We    Havk   Lost   Gbouxd. 

The  "  Quarterly  Review."  in  an  article  entitled 
"  The  Chinese  Fiasco,"  maintains  that  England 
ought  to  undertake  an  act  of  policy  in  China  which 
runs  directly  counter  to  the  course  advised  by  Sir 
Rotert  Hart  and  many  other  experienced  observers. 
The  following  are  the  main  points  of  the  pro- 
gramme:— 

(]"!  Re.storation  of  the  Kmperor;  (2)  Selection  of 
a  liberal  advisory  council  of  the  best  men  obtainable;^ 
(8)  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  Empress-Do Avager;  (4) 
abolitioi;  of  all  class  privileges  of  Manclms;  (5)  aboli- 
tion of  the  Mancliu  Banner  force.  Such  a  settlement 
would  establish  a  governnunit  of  CUiiua  by  and  for  the 
Chinese,  and  might  well  be  peruianent. 

The  national  pre-occupation  with  the  affairs  of 

South  African  war  counts,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

reviewer,  for  the  secondary  part  we  have  played  in 

China.      The  "  Quarterly  "  Reviewer  says  that  we 

have  been  exposed   to   rebuff  after   rebtiff   in  the 

north,  but  some  are  apt  to  console  themselves  by 

thinking  that  we  have  consolidated  our  position  in 

the  Yangtze-Kiang:  — 

On  the  contrary,  the  footliold  which  other  Powers- 
are  acnniriug  in  that  region  is  every  day  increasing, 
whde  we.  at  best,  remain  stationary.  If  the  British 
public  think  that  we  have  acquii'ed  any  special  rights 
in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  the  soonei'  they  are  undeceived 
the  better.  Ten  years  ago  the  British  concession  at 
Han]^ow  was  the  onlv  concession,  and  all  foi-eigners 
residf^nt  therein  confoi'med  to  its  regulations.  Now 
there  is  a  French  concession,  a  Russian  concession,  a 
German  concession,  and  a  Japanese  concession.  Three 
years  ago,  vdth  the  exception  of  the  China  Merchants' 
vessel-ri,  thf'  whole  of  the  carrying  trade  Avas  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Now  there  are  German  and 
Japanese  lines  plying  regularly  between  Shanghai  and 
HankoAV.  subsidised,  it  is  said,  by  their  respectiA-e  Gov- 
erninents.  HankoAv  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Franco- 
Belgian  syndicate,  noAv  pushing  on  the  Lu-Han  Rail- 
Avay  AA'hich 'Avill  connect  that  city  Avith  J'eking;  and  it 
has  recently  been  announced  that  the  same  financial 
gi-oup  haA'e  acquired  a  controlling  share  in  the  Ameri- 
can syndicate  which  obtained  a  concession  for  building 
the  continiiatiun  of  the  line  from  HankoAV  to  Canton. 
This  means,  if  true,  that  our  Continental  competitors, 
backed  by  Russia  and  France,  have  acquired  the  control 
of  the  Avhole  line  of  future  communication  from  Can- 
ton to  Peking,  or,  rather,  Ave  may  say,  from  Tonking 
to  Mancliuria.  Russia  and  France,  in  short,  Avill 
haA'e  joined  liands  riglit  across  our  supposed  sphere  of 
inlhience.  and  Ave  shall  find  it  Avill  next  be  claimed 
tliat  Ave  are  thereby  excluded  from  all  the  hinterland 
Avhich  lies  west  of  that  line.  In  other  Avords,  France 
Avill  claim  Srechuen,  IvAveiclioAV  and  Y'^unnan;  and  Rus- 
sia Avill  set  up  exclusiA'c  rights  in  Shansi.  Sherisr.  and 
Kansuh,  besides  Central  Asia;  Avhile  Great  Britain, 
confined  to  the  sea-board,  A\all  be  deemed,  even  there, 
to  have  only  equal  rights  Avith  others.  A  paper  par- 
tition of  this  sort  may  seem  fantastical;  but,  Avhen  one 
looks  at  what  ha'>  happened  in  Manchiu'ia  Avithm  the 
last  fcAV  years,  it  is  folly  to  dismiss  it  as  an  idle  fancy. 
If  the  disintegration  of  China  continues,  something  of 
the  kind  is  bound  to  hapi)en.  Raihvay  construction, 
in  that  case,  is  but  a  prelude  to  militai-y  occupation. 
If  Chinese  troops  cannot  protect  the  line,  foreign 
troops  Avill  be  moved  in.  Then  comes  a  protectorate, 
and  niinlly  annexation.  Tlu'ee  years  ago  no  one  would 
haA-e  questioned  our  right  to  the  Yangtze  Valley;  but  aa'c 
are  allowing  rights  to  take  ro.£>t  Avhich  Avill  grow  stronger 
year  by  yeai',  and  soon  can  only  he  got  rid  of  by 
force. 
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By  way  of  remedying  this  state  of  things,  the 
reviewer  would  reserve  all  lines  running  east  and 
west  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  crossing  the  Fran- 
co-Belgian lihes  for  British  capital.  The  lines  on 
the  Lower  Yangtze,  for  which  concessions  have 
been  obtained,  should  be  pushed  on  without  delay, 
and  the  British  Government  should  insist  on  rais- 
ing capital  for  their  construction. 

Whuhe  We  Have  Lost  Groind. 
The  '■  Edinburgh  Review  "  contains  an  article 
upon  "  The  Situation  in  the  Far  East."  Like  most 
critics  the  writer  begins  by  accepting  as  proven 
that  we  have  lost  prestige  in  China.  In  our  hand- 
ling of  the  Far  Eastern  Question,  it  is  impossible, 
he  says,  to  discover  any  traces  of  a  reasoned  and 
consistent  policy.  We  have  shifted  from  one 
policy  to  another.  The  acquisition  of  Wei-hai- 
Wei  was  absurd  as  an  answer  to  Russia.  When 
once  we  admitted  that  Russia  had  a  right  to  an  ice- 
free  port  on  the  Pacific,  it  was  absurd  of  us  to 
imagine  that  that  port  would  not  be  fortified. 
Russia  and  France  are  the  only  Powers  that  have 
drawn  any  advantage  from  the  recent  troubles. 
The  reviewer  regards  Russia's  position  in  Man- 
churia as  very  strong  and  based  on  permanent 
factors  of  power.  The  reviewer  concludes  as 
follows:  — 

While  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  have  acquired 
important  spheres  of  influence  which,  in  the  case  of 
Russia  and  France  at  least,  will  be  converted  into  an- 
nexations, we  liave  obtained  only  enclaves  at  Wei- 
hai-Wei  and  Kau-lun.  We  have  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "  open  door "  and  of  the  "  equality  of 
opportunity  "  to  an  unappreciative  audience.  These 
doctrines  would  have  been  admirable  if  other  Powers 
had  been  willing  to  accept  them ;  but  this,  unfortu- 
nateiy,  was  not  ihs  case,  and  as  a  result  of  events  since 
1807  the  open  doors  are  fewer,  while  equality  of  op;; 
povturiity  has  ceased  to  exist  over  considerable  areas  of 
Chivia.  Powers  pursuing  definite  objects  and  prepared 
to  follow  up  their  advantages  have  naturally,  and  with 
success,  relied  unon  the  process  of  squeezing  the  Govern 
ment  at  Pcl-.ing.  The  vague  abstractions,  which  com- 
mended themsehes  to  H.M.  Government,  could  be 
realised  only  by  international  agreements  never  at- 
tained. Time  alone  can  show  Avhether  the  action  of 
Russia,  Gei-mary,  and  France  was  wise;  but  these 
Powers  at  least  attained  their  immediate  objecf;. 
If,  as  Mr.  Cnrzon  stated.  "  the  integi'ity  and  independ- 
ence of  China  "  were  "  the  cardinal  ba-ses  "  of  British 
policy,  that  policy  has  unquestionably  failed. 

A  Chinesk  Verstox  of  the  C»se. 
In  the  "  Westminster  Review  "  for  August  there 
is  a  somewhat  remarkable  article  on  "  The  Russo- 
Chinese  Imbroglio,"  by  Taio-Ko  (Tian-Ti-Huwe) 
and  Charles  Stanford.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  either  of  these  authors  has  any  authority, 
nor  have  I  the  good  fortune  to  know  who  they 
are.  But  their  paper  contains  a  good  deal  of  out- 
of-the-way  information.  The  writers  say  that 
"  unless  there  be  a  considerable  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Allies,  and  a  speedy  settlement  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Question,  the  only  alternative  to 
a  war  with  all  Europe  will  be  an  alliance  with  one 


or  more  of  the  European  Powers  against  Russia, 
on  terms  that  will  ensure  China's  integrity."' 

The  Rising  an  Anti-Russian  Movement. 
They  are  very  much  against  Russia,  and  do 
not  seem  to  realise  the  fact  that  Russia  is  much 
more  likely  to  form  an  alliance  with  China  for  the 
maintenance  of  Chinese  integrity  than  any  other 
Power.  The  Boxer  plan  of  campaign,  they  main- 
tain, was  for  the  clans  to  rise  in  Feng-Tien,  and 
M'hile  the  Northern  Empire  drove  the  Russians 
back  across  the  Amur,  to  march  on  to  Port  Ai'thur 
and  Talien-wan.  The  rebellions  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Great  Wall  were  ill-advised  and  pre- 
mature; but  although  the  anti-Russian  movement 
failed  in  its  main  object,  it  resulted  in  the  break- 
down of  the  rival  policy,  in  the  reconciliation  of 
conflicting  interests,  and  the  converging  of  the 
political  forces  of  the  Empire  in  support  of  the 
national  policy.  Since  the  national  policy  has 
forced  the  central  Government  to  modify  its  rela- 
tions with  Russia,  the  rising  was  not  in  vain. 

A  Grand  Inquisitor  in  Disguise. 

The  following  extract  from  the  article  contains 

a  statement  which  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere, 

and  which,  if  true,  is  of  very  great  importance:  — 

The  decline  of  prosperity  and  well-being  consequent 
on  the  Eunsian  occupation  can  be  gathered  from  the 
rpport  of  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Censors,  who, 
at  the  end  of  1897,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  follov/ing 
year,  was  invested  with  the  Imperial  authority  and  de- 
snatched  to  euquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
officials  in  Manchuria.  lie  disbanded  his  retinue  and 
assumed  the  di'^guise  of  a  merchant,  the  better  to 
accomplish  his  purposes,  and,  mixing  with  all  classes 
of  the  community,  prepared  a  full  account  of  what  was 
transpiring.  One  village  he  found  entirely  deserted, 
and.  on  enouiring  the  cause,  learned  that  the  inhabi- 
tants had  taken  to  the  hills  on  the  approach  of  the 
foreign  soldiers,  who  had  plundered  their  homes,  and 
issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  if  the  villagers  did 
not  return,  the  houses  would  be  burned  to  the  ground. 
Tlic  pfjoi-le  employed  on  the  railway  proved  to  be 
mosfy  criminals,  reprieved  from  the  torture  and  other 
Dunishments  their  misdeeds  merited  according  to  the 
law.  on  condition  that  they  worked  out  their  penalties 
in  gratuitous  labour.  Alt  wages  were  paid  to  a  local 
oiricial.  who  gave  just  what  he  pleased  to  the  unfor- 
tunate people  on  whom  he  forced  employment,  thus 
reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  slaves.  On  the  least 
pretext  tliey  wei-e  flogged  and  shot  by  the  Cossacks. 
wiio,  when  not  guarding  the  Chinese  labourers  on  the 
railway,  committed  outrages  and  murders  daily  ni  their 
homes'.  In  the  meantime,  the  local  officials_  were 
engaged  in  revelrv  and  feasting  with  the  foreigners, 
lufled  to  all  sense  of  duty  by  dreams  of  illimitable 
wealth  that  would  result  from  the  exploitation  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  labour  of  the  people 
in  co-operation  with  Russia.  The  governors  of  the 
districts  m  the  north,  having  refused  Russian  bribes, 
were  threatened  with  diplomatic  representations  at 
P"kin  which  would  involve  their  degradation,  and  pos- 
'iihh-  cost  them  their  lives.  The  Grand  Inquisitor  or 
Siinervisor  found  the  very  heart  of  Manchuria,  the 
••  Heaven-ordained  "  proAance  (i.e.,  Feng  Tien)  for- 
merly a  model  of  good  government,  with  prosperous, 
flourishing  guilds  and  growing  industries,  which  sup- 
plied all  the  wants  of  the  people,  converted  into  a  nest 
of  iniquity,  with  treason  on  the  part  of  officials, 
and  atrocities  on  the  part  of  foreign- soldiers,  which 
'^urpa'ised  anv  committed  bv  the  Ta-Tse  bands  under 
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Chaio,  Tien,  Hu,  and  other  robhovs,  who  at  this  time 
roamed  the  neighbouring  hills  and  borders  of  the  Gobi 
desert. 

The  Revolt  no  Wonder. 

The  Supervisor  ha\4ns  collected  full  information  con- 
cerning the  mandarins  and  subordinate  officials  who 
had  oppressed  the  people  by  forcing  them  to  work 
on  the  railway  and  withholding  their  wages,  caused  no 
less  than  five  to  be  decapitated  in  as  many  days,  and 
many  others  degraded,  while  the  military  commanders 
who  had  lost  Imperial  favour  through  Russian  in- 
trigues were  recommended  for  promotion.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
He.ivenly  Brotherhood  should  extend  its  influence 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Arms 
and  ammunition  were  imported  in  large  quantities  dur- 
ing a  considerable  period  near  Kaio  Chaio.  and  when 
the  source  of  this  .supply  was  discovered,  sufficient 
had  been  stored  away  for  a  long  campaign.  Contri- 
butions were  levied  on  the  entire  population,  and  those 
who  refused  to  pay  were  carried  off  and  held  until  ran- 
somed. The  outlawed  but  patriotic  clans  of  the  hills 
round  Fcng-T'ien  made  common  cause  vrith  the  Chinese 
inhabitants,  who  are  now  in  the  majority,  ;xs  also  did 
the  Ta-tse  of  Mongolia.  The  Grand  Council  of  the 
scciety,  consisting  of  some  of  the  principal  oflicials  ond 
suj.portcd  by  a  prince  of  the  rcignmg  family,  enleied 
into  relations  with  the  Mahomedans  of  Central  Asia, 
who,  nominally  tinder  Russian  rule,  really  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  annually.  But  for 
the  lack  of  arms  and  ammunition  these  .vould  have 
revolted  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  attack  on  Blago- 
vestchenk. 


Is  the  Battleship  Obsolete  ? 

"  The  Apotheosis  of  the  Torpedo:  a  Brief  for 
the  New  School,"  is  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  T. 
.fane  to  the  "  Fortnightly."  He  lays  stress  on  the 
fact  that  during  the  recent  manoeuvres  of  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet  "  the  destroyers  were  sent 
out  some  hours  before  the  fleet.  They  were  glA^en 
two  days  at  sea  to  find  the  fleet,  which  took  an 
unknown  course.  They  did  find  it,  and  claimed 
to  have  sunk  every  one  of  the  fourteen  vessels 
engaged."  Ten  out  of  the  fourteen  battleships 
admitted  that  they  were  "  bagged  without  loss  to 
the  attack."  This  admission  leads  the  wjiter  to 
pronounce  the  destroyer,  in  the  judgment  of  our 
principal  fleet,  "  the  ship  of  the  future."  The 
gyroscope  has  lengthened  the  torpedo  range  to  a 
thousand,  or  even  two  thousand,  yards.  Two 
thousand  yards  is  the  maximum  distance  at  which 
a  destroyer  can  be  sighted  at  night;  and  as  she  is 
moving  at  a  thousand  yards  a  minute,  the  chance 
of  the  battleship  disabling  her  before  she  has  sped 
her  fatal  bolt  is  very  small.  A  Maxim  to  rain 
death  on  her  personnel  is  suggested  as  the  battle- 
ship's possible  safeguard.      The  writer  argues:  — 

A.'^  things  are,  the  torpedo  is  accepted  by  the  ship 
much  as  the  gun  shell  is  accepted  by  the  destroyer,  the 
sole  defence  the  chance  of  not  being  hit — just  the  de- 
fence to  which  soldiers,  once  armour-clad,  were  driven. 
When  the  man-at-arms  was  supplied  with  a  gun.  he 
drove  the  armoured  knisxht  to  become  a  species  of  man- 
at-arms  also.  EveiTthing  is  pointing  to  the  proba- 
bility that  the  torpedo  is  going  to  do  something  of  the 
same  sort  of  thing  Avith  the  small  craft  and  the  baltle- 
shiT>  -aided,  perhaps,  by  .  the  big  high-explosive  shell 
which,  like  the  torpedo,  puts  the  stricken  hors  dc  com- 
bat with  a  single  blow.  In  a  fight  in  which  such  blows 
are  dealt,  everything  tends  to  favour  the  evolution  of 


cheap   craft  that   can  be   lost  v.ithout   that  loss  being 
a  disaster. 

"  Drake  Redivivus." 

It  is  a  truly  alarming  picture  the  writer  gives  of 

the  rapidity  of  future  naval  battles:  — 

The  war  of  the  future  is  bound  to  become  more  and 
more  a  war  of  individuals,  an  affair  of  initiative,  in 
\vhich  doing  the  best  thing  after  a  pause  foi  reflection 
may  well  he  infeiior  to  merely  doing  something  at  once 
without  reflection.  If  destroyers  fight  each  other,  the 
combined  speed  may  be  sixty  miles  an  hour,  or  more 
ilian  that.  There  will  be  no  time  to  think.  Such  a  bat- 
tle would  be  all  over  inside  five  minutes.  There  may 
be  )iO  rootn  for  tactics;  the  light  may  be  quicker  than 
thought.  For  such  work  the  type  of  young  ofhcer 
that  we  rear  by  our  present  system  is  probably  the  best 
man  going,  for  he  best  adapts  himself  to  doing  some' 
thing  en  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Those  Avho  Avill  do  best  belong  to  the  type  that  the 
foreigner  calls  "  mad  Englishman."  Fate  has  sent  us 
this  type.  We  know  it  well  in  the  naval  ports.  It 
tetids  to  be  roAvdy;  it  'may  be  a  "throw-back"  to 
]'?lizabethan  days.  Ifc  has  a  merry  life  and  a  short  one, 
and  its  future  is  generally  limited  by  a  maximum  of  not 
more  than  twelve  hours  ahead.  Tt  is  "  Drake  and  liis 
mer>'  men "  over  again.  .  .  .  The  type  exists  in  no 
foreign  navy. 

"  The  Sole  Gospel  "  of  the  New  Navy. 
The  writer  is  very  pronounced  on  the  obsoles- 
cence of  the  battleship  and  heavier  craft.   He  says: 

A  thousand  destroyers  so  manned  would  make  the 
Seven  Seas  a  British  Lake.  In  the  making,  nine  hun- 
dred might  be  lost,  but  the  enemy's  flag  would  have 
disappeared  for  ever,  nor  would  any  hostile  battleship 
float  a  week.  This  is  not  the  faith  of  one  man  or  of 
two.  it  is  the  sole  gospel  of  the  entire  new  generation 
of  naval  officers. 

Yet  at  the  present  time  the  Admiralty  have  "  all 

hut  ceased  to  build  "  destroyers. 

Points  in  Favour  of  the  Sukmakine. 
Mr.  A.  Hillard  Atteridge  writes  in  the  "Monthly 
Review"  on  "  Th^^  Tactics  of  the  Submarine."  The 
action  of  the  Zede  in  the  French  Mediterranean 
manoeuvre!-  is  taken  by  him  as  one  more  striking 
proof  th.at  the  submarine  boat  has  become  "  an 
effective  and  reliable  element  in  naval  warfare." 
He  would  prefer  to  call  the  new  craft  a  "  sub- 
morgible  boat."  He  compares  her  with  tha  de- 
stroyer, and  holds  that  she  has  the  advantages  of 
a  much  lower  speed,  and  so  of  less  chance  of  pre- 
mature discovery;  of  a  much  smaller  exposure — 
only  the  dome  being  above  water;  of  complete 
silence  in  approach;  and  disappearance  at  will 
under  water.  He  quotes  the  suggestion  of  a 
French  officer  that,  after  submarines  had  been 
sent  towards  a  hostile  fleet,  a  false  attack  of  tor- 
pedo boats  would  divert  attention  from  the  sub- 
marines and  enable  them  to  ply  their  deadly  task 
unheeded.  In  narrow  tideways  the  French  are 
laying  down  cables  along  which  the  submarine 
moves  according  to  direction  by  wire  from  the 
land,  so  as  to  make  counter-mining  very  danger- 
ous. A  submarine  is  told  off  for  work  in  the 
Seine  as  part  of  the  defence  of  Paris,  and  being 
portable  by  train  can  be  used  in  other  rivers  to 
blow  up  enemy's  bridges. 
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Christian  Science. 

By  ax  U>'beli£vee. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  in  the  papers  lately 
concerning  Christian  Science,  the  newest  of 
American  faiths.  It  is  even  reported  that  the 
German  Emperor  and  many  notable  Germans  are 
in  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Eddy,  who  is  the  prophet- 
ess of  the  cult.  I  turn  with  some  inter- 
est to  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley's  paper  in  the 
"  North  American  Review  "  for  July,  upon  what 
he  calls  '"  The  Absurd  Paradox  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence." It  is  never  safe  to  go  to  an  avowed  enemy 
for  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
any  faith — religious,  social,  or  political.  But  for 
those  who  know  nothing  of  Christian  Science  be- 
yond what  is  to  be  found  in  his  twelve  pages.  Dr. 
Buckley  has  succeeded  in  making  the  Christian 
Science  of  Mrs.  Eddy  supremely  ridiculous.  Mrs. 
Eddy  is  an  old  lady  living  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, who  published  some  time  ago  a  book  en- 
titled "  Science  and  Health,  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures."  a  book  which  she  maintains  was  dic- 
tated by  the  divine  power  of  truth  and  love.  She 
claims  to  be  only  a  scribe  echoing  the  harmonies 
of  heaven  in  metaphysics,  and  she  would  blush,  as 
she  tells  us.  to  write  of  this  Christian  Science  text- 
book as  if  it  were  of  human  origin,  "  and  I  apart 
from  God  its  author."'  She  has  no  reason  to 
blush  on  the  score  of  modesty,  let  alone  of  super- 
modesty.  She  has  the  courage  of  her  opinions 
and  sticks  to  her  text.  Dr.  Buckley  quotes  as  one 
of  her  texts  the  statement  that  sympathy  with  sin, 
sorrow,  and  sickness  would  dethrone  God  as  truth. 
The  science  of  metaphysical  feeling — always  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Buckley — is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  disease  and  pain  practically  have  no  ex- 
istence outside  the  mind  of  the  sufferer.  The 
modern  science  of  medicine  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.      She  says,  for  instance:  — 

You  say  a  boil  is  painful;  but  that  is  impossible, 
for  matter  without  mind  i.s  not  painful.  The  boil 
simplj'  manifests  your  belief  in  pain,  through  inflamma- 
tion and  swellint;:  and  you  call  this  belief  a  boil.  Xow 
administer  mentally  to  your  pa.tient  a  high  attenuation 
of  truth  on  this  subject,  and  it  will  soon  cure  the  boil. 
The  fact  that  pain  cannot  exist  where  there  is  no  mor- 
tal mind  to  feel  it  is  a  proof  that  this  so-called  mind 
makes  ^bs  own  padn;  that  is,  its  own  belief  in  pain. 

Again,  she  says,  Christian  Science  eschews  what 
is  termed  natural  science.  It  is  morally  wrong  to 
examine  the  body  to  ascertain  whether  we  are 
healthy  and  what  are  our  life  prospects.  Death 
itself  is  the  consequence  of  an  antecedent  false 
assumption  of  the  realness  of  something  material 
and  moral.  She  is  so  uncompromising  in  pushing 
her  doctrine  to  its  logical  conclusion  that  although 
she  calls  her  science  Christian,  she  does  not  hesi- 
tate boldly  to  arraign  Christ  Himself  as  lacking 
in  the  supreme  revelation  which  is  vouchsafed  to 


her.  She  said,  for  instance,  "  Had  wisdom  char- 
acterised all  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  He  would  not 
have  prophesied  His  own  death,  and  thereby  has- 
tened or  caused  it.  Lack  of  entire  science  in  the 
advent  of  Jesus  produced  its  own  discord  and  met 
its  fate  in  death." 

Mrs.  Eddy  asserts  that  food  neither  strengthens 
nor  weakens  the  body — that  mind  alone  does.     Nor 
is  it  only  in  relation  to  food  that  she  lays  down  a 
strange  doctrine.      She  tells  mothers  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  stomach,  bowels,  food,  and  clothing, 
and  so  forth,  is  of  no  serious  moment  to  children. 
Exercise  is  of  no  value:  it  cannot  possibly  enlarge 
muscles.     Bathing  and  rubbing,  to  alter  the  secre- 
tions, or  remove  unhealthy  exhalations  from  the 
cuticle,  "  receive  a  useful  rebuke  from  Christian 
Science."      She  explains  accidents  and  insanity  on 
the  same  principle.     The  human  error  about  phy- 
sical wounds  and  colics  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
illusion  that  matter  can  feel  and  see,  having  sen- 
sation   and    substance.      Insanity    arises    from    a 
belief  that  the  brain  is  diseased.     If  one  were  to 
believe  fully  that  the  brain  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the   mind,    there    would   be   no    insanity   nor   so- 
called  injuries  of  the  brain;    whereas  if  one  be- 
lieved that  the  great  toe  was  a  cause  of  insanity,  a 
bunion  would   produce  it.      She  does   not  as  yet 
prohibit  marriage  and  progeny,  but  she  asserts  that 
human  procreation,  birth,  life,  and  death  are  sub- 
jective   states  of  the  human  mind.     The  practical 
result    of    acting    upon    Mrs.    Eddy's  doctrine  Dr. 
Buckley  declares  to  be  that  many  people  die  who 
might  get  better,  and  he  predicts  that  if  Christian 
Science  should  spread,  the  rate  of  mortality  will 
rise.      According  to  American  law,  everyone  has 
a  right  to  treat  himself  by  Christian  Science,  or  in 
any  other  method  he  prefers.      But  if  parents  and 
guardians  refuse  medical  treatment  to  their  children, 
the  State  would  be  justified  in  requiring  the  at- 
tendance of  health  officers,  and  if  they  believe  the 
situation  critical,   in   enforcing  treatment,   and  if 
anyone  should  by  neglect  cause  a  human  being  to 
die  for  whom  he  is  responsible,  he  would  be  liable 
to  prosecution,  and  if  unable  to  justify  his  con- 
duct, to  conviction  and  punishment. 


After  Democracy? 

A  Pbophecy  by  Mr.  H.  G-.  Wells. 

In  the  •■  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  August,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  prophesieth  the  passing  of  Democracy 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
new  social,  industrial,  and  educational  forces  now 
at  work  amongst  us.  The  heir  to  the  Democracy 
is  to  be  a  composite  aristocracy  of  specialists-- 
half  doctor,  half  engineer.  But  let  Mr.  Wells  tell 
his  own  tale. 
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The  Grey  of  Democracy. 

He  says:  — 

I  have  compared  the  liuiuan  beings  in  society  to  a 
oreit  and  increasins?  variety  of  coloure  tumultuoiisly 
«m.i«hcd  up  toj;ether.  and  gi\-ing  at  present  a  general 
■md  Quite  iilusory  erfect  of  grey,  and  I  have  attempted 
to  show  that  there  is  a  process  in  progi-ess  that  ^ylll 
amount  at  last  to  the  segregation  of  these  mingled 
tints  into  recocuisable  distinct  masses  again.  It  is  not 
a  monotony,  but  an  utterly  disorderly  and  confusing 
variety  that  makes  this  grey,  but  Democracy,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  does  really  assume  such  a  monotony. 

The  Coming  King. 

At  present  the  class  of  specially  trained  and  capable 
people— doctors,  engineers,  scientific  men  of  all  sorts- 
is  quite  disproportionally  absent  from  political  life,  it 
does  not  exist  as  a  factor  in  that  life,  it  is  growing  up 
outside  that  life,  and  has  still  to  develop,  much  more 
to  display,  a  collective  intention  to  come  specificallv 
in.  But  the  forces  are  in  active  operation  to  drag  it 
into  the  centre  of  the  stage  for  all  that. 

The  modern  democracy  or  democratic  quasi-monarcliy 
conducts  its  affairs  as  though  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  special  knowledge  or  practical  education.  The  ut- 
most recognition  it  affords  to  the  man  Avho  has  taken 
the  pains  to  know,  and  specifically  to  do,  is  occasion- 
ally to  consult  him  upon  specific  points  and  override 
his  counsels  in  its  ampler  wisdom,  or  to  entrust  to  him 
some  otherwise  impossible  duty  under  circumstances 
of  extreme  limitation.  The  man  of  special  equipment 
is  treated  ahvays  as  if  he  were  some  sort  of  curious- 
performing  animal.  There  is  no  way  apparent  in  the 
existing  political  and  social  order  whereby  the  class 
of  reaiiy  educated  persons  that  the  continuallv  more 
complicated  mechanical  fabric  of  social  life  is  develop- 
ing, may  be  expected  to  come  in. 

The  Decay  of  the  Demagogue. 

So  far  a?  the  demagogue  goes,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, the  multiplication  of  amusements  and  interests. 
the  differentiation  of  social  habits,  the  diffusion  of 
great  towns,  all  militate  again^^t  that  suflicicnt  gathering 
of  masses  of  voters  in  meeting-houses  which  gave  him 
his  power  in  the  i-ecent  past.  Continually  the  indi- 
vidual vocal  demagogue  dwindles,  and  the  element  of 
bands  and  liuttons,  the  organisation  of  the  press  and 
proce-sion,  the  share  of  the  machine,  grows. 

The  Inevitable  Doom  of  Democracv. 
Democracy  will  perish  in  war.      War  is.  in  Mr. 
Wells'    opinion,    the    inevitable    corollary    of    De- 
mocracy :  — • 

Without  moral  or  religious  uniformity,  with  ma;; 
ferial  interests  as  involved  and  confused  as  a  heap  of 
spellicans.  there  remains  only  one  generality  for  the 
i:>olitic!an"s  purpose,  the  ampler  aspect  of  a  man's  etjo- 
tism,  his  pride  in  what  he  imagines  to  be  his  particular 
kind — bis  patriotism.  In  every  countx-y  amenable  to 
democratic  infiuences.  there  emerges,  or  will  emerge,  a 
party  iiiachine.  vividly  and  simply  patriotic — and  in- 
definite upon  the  score  of  any  other  possible  considera- 
tion between  man  and  man. 

^vow  patriotism  is  not  a  thing  that  flouri^;hes  in  the 
void — one  needs  a  foreigner.  A  national  and  patiiotic 
party  is  an  anti-foreign  party;  the  altar  of  the  modern 
god.  Democracy,  will  cry  aloud  for  the  stranger  men. 
Simply  to  keep  in  power,  and  out  of  no  love  of  mischief. 
the  government  or  the  partv  machine  will  have  to  insist 
upon  dangers  and  national  differences,  to  keep  the  voter 
to  the  poll  by  alarms,  seeking  even-  to  taint  the  possible 
nucleus  of  any  competing  organisation  with  the  repute 
of  external  influence.  The  party  press  Avill  play  the 
watch-doff  and  allay  all  internal  dissensions  with  its 
vi'aming  bay  at  some  adjacent  peojjle.  and  the  adjacent 
peoples  "uili  be  continually  more  sensitive  to  such  bay- 
ing. 


The  Advent  of  the  New  Regime. 

Either  before  or  after,  but  at  any  rate  in  the  shadow 
of  war,  it  will  become  apparent,  perhaps  even  suddenly, 
thiit  the  whole  apparatus  of  power  in  the  country  is  iii 
the  hands  of  a  new  class  of  intelligent  and  scientifically- 
educated  men.  They  M'ill  piobaldy.  under  the  develop- 
ment of  Avarlike  stresses,  be  discovered;  they  will  di>:; 
cover  themselves  almost  surprisinglv  with  roads  and 
railways,  carts  and  cities,  drains,  food  supply,  elec- 
trical supply,  and  water  supply,  and  Avith  guns  and  such 
im))lements"of  destruction  and  intimidation  as  men 
scarcely  dream  of  yet.  gathered  in  their  hands.  And 
they  Avill  be  discovered,  too,  with  a  groAving  common 
conciotisness  of  themselves  as  distinguished  from  the 
grey  confusion,  a  common  purpose  and  imyjlication  that 
the  fearless  analysis  of  science  is  already  bringing  to 
light.  'iliey  Aviil  find  themseh-es  Avith  bloodshed  and 
horrible  disa'sters  ahead,  and  the  material  apparatus  of 
control  entirely  under  their  control.  "  Suppose,  aftei- 
all,"  they  will  say.  "  Ave  ignore  these  very  eloquent  and 
showy  governing  persons  above,  and  this  very  confused 
and  inefit^ctual  multitude  beloAV.  Saiipose.  hoaa'..  aac 
|iut  on  the  brakes,  and  try  something  a  little  more 
stable  and  orderly.  These  people  in  possession  have,  of 
course,  all  sorts  of  established  rights  and  prescriptioms; 
they  have  squared  the  laAV  to  their  purpose,  and  tlie 
constitution  does  not  ImoAV  us;  they  can  get  at  the 
judges,  they  can  get  at  the  ncAvspapers.  they  can  do  a  1 
sorts  of  tiling;::  except  avoid  a  sma-sh — but.  for  our  part. 
Ave  have  tliese  really  most  ingenious  and  subtle  guns. 
Sup])ose,  instead  of  turning  them  iiud  our  A"aluable 
selves  against  the  ingenious  and  subtle  guns  of 
other  men  akin  to  ourselves  in  a  fool's  cpiarrel,  Ave  use 
them  in  the  cause  of  the  higher  sanitA'.  and  clear  that 
jfibbering  Avat-  tumult  out  of  the  streets." 

The  Coming  CromAvellism. 

•  There  may  be  no  dramatic  moment  for  the  expression 
of  this  idea,  no  moment  Avhen  the  neAV  CroniAvellism 
and  the  ncAV  Ironsides  Avill  come  visibly  face  to  face 
Avith  talk  and  baubles,  flags,  and  patriotic  muifin-bells: 
but.  with  or  Avithoivt  dramatic  moments,  the  idea  A\;ili 
be  expressed  and  acted  upon.  It  Avill  be  made  quite 
evident  then,  Avhat  is  noAv,  indeed,  only  a  pious  opinion, 
namely,  that  Avealth  is  after  all  no  ultimate  poAver  at 
all.  but  only  an  influence  among  aimless,  police-guarded 
men.  So  long  as  there  is  peace  tliese  capable  men  may 
be  mitigated  and  gagged  and  controlled,  and  the  osten- 
sible present  order  may  flourish  still  in  the  hands  of 
that  other  class  of  men  which  deals AAitli  the  appearance- 
of  things.  But  as  some  supersaturated  solution  Avill 
crystallise  out  Avith  the  mere  shaking  of  the  beaker,  so 
must  the  ncAV  order  of  men  come  into  visibly  organised 
existence  through  the  concussions  of  Avar. 


The  Work  for  the  Twentieth  Century. 

A  Posthumous  Article  by  Sir  Walter  Besaxt. 
A  melaiicholy  interest  attaches  to  an  arr.icie  pub- 
lished in  III';  "North  American  R_^vieAv  '  for  July 
v.nder  th^  title  of  "The  Burden  of  the  Twentieth 
Century."  Its  writer  is  Sir  Walter  Besant,  who 
sets  forth,  in  what  is  probably  the  last  article  he 
ever  wrote,  his  conception  of  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  w^ork  which 
is  left  over  for  the  Twentieth  Century  to  complete. 
There  is  something  very  melancholy  in  his  ob- 
servations as  to  the  partial  success  Avith  A\'hich 
science  has  endeavoured  to  alleviate  human  pain. 
The  Nineteenth  Century  discovered  anaesthetics 
for  use  during  an  operation;  but.  he  says,  when 
the  wound  has  to  be  dressed — that  is  daily— 
Avhere  are  our  anaesthetics?  Give  us,  we  say  to  our 
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scientists  an  anaesthetic  which  can  be  easily  and 
readily  applied  in  the  long  hours  and  days  of  pain 
that  follow  the  operation,  as  well  as  in  the  agony 
intolerable  of  the  operation  itself. 

Education. 
In  explaining  the  work  which  the  Twentieth 
Century  has  to  do,  Sir  Walter  Besant  gives  the 
first  place  to  the  work  which  has  to  be  accom- 
plished in  government.  It  is  not  enough  to  place 
the  representation  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
the  people;  the  people  must  also  be  taught  the 
duty  of  exercising  their  rights.  The  teaching  of 
citizenship  to  the  people  must  be  seriously  under- 
taken, and  once  begun  must  never  be  allowed  to 
slip  out  of  sight.  Allied  to  this  task  is  the  duty 
of  opening  up  all  the  intellectual  careers  to  lads 
who  are  clever,  capable,  and  ambitious,  whose 
poverty  has  hitherto  been  an  insuperable  bar  to 
their  advancement.  Nominally,  everything  is 
open;  but  before  the  entrance  gate  of  every  pro- 
fession Rhadamanthus  stands  as  a  turnpike  man, 
holding  out  an  inexorable  hand:  "  Pay  me  a  thou- 
.sand  pounds:  if  you  cannot,  you  shall  not  enter 
here."  We  have  already  begun  with  ladders  of 
scholarships;  but  that  is  only  the  beginning.  For 
thirty  years  Ave  have  been  carrying  on  a  series  of 
experiments,  learning  little  or  nothing  from  other 
countries.  We  have  still  to  invent  or  discover  a 
.system  of  education  broad  enough  and  elastic 
enough  to  include  not  only  the  clever  and  ambi- 
tious lads,  but  also  the  children  destined  for  crafts, 
industries,  and  arts  of  all  kinds,  one  that  will  make 
them  good  citizens,  not  ignorant  of  their  civic 
rights,  and  alive  to  their  civic  duties. 

Labour  and  Capital. 

In   the   organisation   of  labour,   the   Nineteenth 

rentury  did  little  more  than  establish  the  rights 

nf  trades  unions  to  exist:  — 

They  are  now,  perhaps,  ready  for  the  higher  develop- 
ments. These  will  include  jealousy  for  the  craft  itself, 
for  its  worthiness  and  its  dignity;  snecial  education  \n 
the  orai't;  pensions  and  sick  funds  'for  the  craft;  the 
maiEtei'.ance  of  civic  responsibilities  and  duties;  an 
ever  careful  watch  over  the  material  interests  of  the 
craft,  the  weeicly  wage,  the  production,  foreign  com- 
petition, the  markets,  the  trade  interests  as  protected 
by  legislation;  and  the  provision  of  arbitration  when 
the  two  sides,  hitherto  irreconcilable— Capital  and  La- 
bour— disagree.  A  very  noble  piece  of  work  for  the 
Twentieth  Century! 

Manners. 
We  have  improved  our  social  manners  in  dis- 
couraging drunkenness  as  a  social  custom,  and  we 
have  suppressed  most  of  the  brutal  sports  in  which 
our  forefathers  delighted.  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury must  institute  in  every  town  physical  edu- 
cation under  the  guise  of  sport.  Gymnastics,  foot- 
racing, wrestling,  athletics,  even  singlestick  prac- 
tice and  boxing  will  be  restored  to  our  lads  as  part 
of  the  national  training.  Our  present  system,  al- 
though reformed,  is  still  a  gigantic  failure:  — 


Our  expernnents  in  this  branch  of  work  have  proved 
a  series  of  horrible  failures.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  -where  the  prison  system  is  so  hard,  so  cruel,  so 
terrible,  as  our  own;  it  is  an  ironclad  svstem,  which 
takes  his  manhood,  his  .self-respect,  his  power  of  will, 
out  of  the  wretch  who  serves  his  sentence.  It  leaves 
him  pitifully  submissi^  t>,  slavishly  docile. 

Law. 

Our  legal  system  has  been  improved  in  some  re- 
spects; but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

It  will  be  for  our  successors  to  make  justice  accessible 
to  everyone,  to  remove  the  terrors  of  an  action,  to  al- 
loAV  anyone  to  plead  in  person,  or  to  have  direct  access 
to  a  barrister;  to  plead  in  forma  pauperis;  to  be  treated 
by  the  Bar  v/ith  courtesy;  not  to  be  set  in  pillory  above 
all  the  people;  and  no  longer  to  be  saddled  with  the 
danger  of  paying  the  costs  of  the  other  side. 

In  the  question  of  care  for  the  poor,  there   is 

still  much  to  be  done.     Sir  Walter  says:  — 

I  must  pass  over  much  that  remains.  Our  care  of  the 
poor  has  been  another  egregious  failure.  We  have  not 
made  up  our  minds  about  outdoor  relief;  we  have  made 
the  "House"  a  prison;  we  have  failed  to  devise  a 
working  scheme  of  pensions,  and  the  respectable  poor 
regard  with  horror  the  necessity  of  taking  refuge  in 
the  gloomy  mansion  where  the  unfortunate  paupers  are 
ordere-d  about  like  criminals,  and  ruled  like  schoolboys. 

Ocean  Travel. 
I  conclude  this  brief  summary  of  the  more  sa- 
lient proposals  of  Sir  Walter  by  quoting  his  pre- 
diction as  to  the  future  of  ocean  travel  in  the 
Twentieth  Century.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century 
we  increased  the  speed  of  ships  from  six  or  eight 
knots  an  hour  to  twenty-five  or  thirty.     But — 

the  ship  of  the  future  will  be  shallow  and  round  in 
build,  like  the  duck;  she  will  be  provided  with  a  row 
of  wing-like  propellers;  slie  will  not  plough  the  waters, 
but  will  skim  them  with  her  electric  wings,  and  her 
speed  will  be,  not  thirty  knots,  but  a  hundrecl  and  fifty; 
and  it  ^vill  take  no  longer  to  get  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  than  it  now  takes  to  get  from  London  to  ilar- 
seilJcs. 


Western  Progress  a  Curse : 

\Yhatthe  "White  Man's  BffiDEN"  TitiNKSoF  Hnr. 

To  Westerns  possessed  with  the  idea  that  our 
Western  habits  of  life  are  superior  to  anything 
which  other  races  can  show,  the  otitspoken  dispar- 
agement of  "  the  blessings  of  civilisation  "  by  Rus- 
sian and  Oriental  comes  as  a  salutary  check.  The 
"  Westminster  Review  "  has  an  article  of  this  type, 
by  "  Pramathamath,"  entitled  "'  Western  Science 
from  an  Eastern  Standpoint."  He  says  that  la- 
bour-saving machinery  cheapens  goods,  it  is  true, 
but  the  machine-made  articles  of  the  West  have 
destroyed  most  of  the  indigenous  manufacttires  of 
the  East.  The  Eastern  artisan  is  driven  into  agri- 
culture, and  exerts  a  painful  pressure  on  those  al- 
readj^  engaged  in  that  pursuit.  At  the  same  time 
the  cheap  imports  from  the  West  have  raised  the 
standard  of  living.  Western  capitalists  profit, 
Eastern  indtistry  languishes.  The  peoples  of  the 
East  are  systematically  exploited. 
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A  Native's  Version  of  Amevican  History. 
The  writer  makes  an  effective  quotation  from  a 
Red  Indian  orator.      He  says: 

The  sp>?ec)i  of  the  Indian  Red-Jacket  in  an?^ycr  to  a 
E'.iropean  missionary  avIio  went  to  preach  Christianity 
among  the  .American  Indians,  finds  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  many  an  Asiatic  and  African  at  the  present 
dav: 

'■  Brother,"'  said  the  Red-Jacket,  "  listen  to  what  we 
say.       There  was  a  time  when  our  forefathers  owned 

this  great  island But  an  evil  day  came  upon  us! 

Your  forefathers  crossed  the  great  v.aters,  and  landed 
on  this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small;  they  found 
friends  and  not  enemies:  they  told  us  they  had  fled 
from  their  own  country  for  fear  of  wicked  men,  and 
came  liere  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a 
small  seat.  We  took  pity  on  them,  orranted  their 
reouest.  and  they  sat  down  among  us.  We  gave  them 
corn  and  meat,  and  they  gave  us  poison  (spirituous 
liquorl  in  return.  The  A\hite  people  liad  now  found 
out  our  country,  tidings  were  carried  back',  and  more 
came  among  lis;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them,  we  took 
them  to  be  friends:  they  called  us  brothers,  we  believed 
them  and  gave  them  a  large  seat.  At  length  their 
numbers  had  greatly  increased,  they  wanted  more  land, 
they  wanted  our  country.  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and 
cur  minds  became  imeasy.  ^'\'ars  took  place;  Indians 
were  hired  to  fight  against  Indian*,  and  man^'  of  oui' 
people  were  destroyed.  They  also  brouglit  strong 
liquor  among  us;  it  was  strong  und  powerful,  and  has 
slain  thousands. 

■'  Brother,  our  seats  were  once  large,  and  yours  were 
verj'  small.      You  have  now  become  a  great  people,  and 
we  have  scarcely  a  place  left  to  spread  our  blankets 
You  have  got  our  coimtry.  but  are  not   satisfied — you 
want  to  force  your  religion  upon  us." 

The  West  as  Vampire. 
The  shrinkage  of  the  world  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity  has   made   colossal   empires   possible;    and 
the  conqueror  or  exploiter  squeezes  all  he  can  get 
out  of  subject  peoples: 

The  Eastern  dependencies  of  the  Western  Powers  are 
being  slowly  drained  of  their  wealth  in  the  shape  of  the 
pay  and  pension  of  Western  troops  and  Western  oflS.- 
cers,  civil  and  military;  dividends  of  the  numerous 
Western  companies,  profits  of  Western  merchants,  &c. 

Even  where  Europeans  acknowledge  the  higher 

functions  of  justice  and  duty,  yet  "  duty  and  justice 

can  never  do  a  fraction  of  the  good  that  can  be 

done  by  love  and  sympathy."      The  Oriental  writer 

concludes: 

Thus  we  see  that  Western  science,  instead  of  being 
the  blessing  Avhich  it  was  expected  and  is  still  supposed 
to  be,  has  on  the  whole  proved  to  be  rather  a  curse  to 
large  sections  of  the  himian  race.  .  .  .  Its  mechanical 
applications,  which  are  considered  by  Western  wTiters 
as  its  chief  title  to  commendation,  are  to  our  mind  its 
chief  title  to  condemnation. 


Famine-smitten  Italy. 

Starvation  ox  the  Most  Febtile  Soils. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Strutt  supplies  much  painful  read- 
ing in  the  "  Monthly  Review  "  on  "  Famine  and  Its 
Causes  in  Italy."  One  instance  he  cites  at  the 
outset  is  a  reminder  how  militarism  taxes  the  peas- 
antry to  the  bone.  In  Sardinia  in  twelve  year.'i 
and  a  half  no  fewer  than  52,060  judicial  sales 
of  houses  and  lands  took  place  for  non-payment  of 


taxes,  or  one  out  of  every  fourteen  inhabitants 
was  despoiled  by  Government.  Out  of  445  such 
sales  in  the  first  week  of  the  new  century,  85 
per  cent,  were  for  sums  less  than  one  lira  (lOd.) 
each.  Sometimes  the  amount  is  as  small  as  five 
centimes  (id.)!  Mr.  Strutt  remarks  on  the  para- 
dox that  just  "  those  regions  which  have  been  more 
plentifully  endowed  with  natural  wealth,  such  as 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  Calabria  and  Apulia,  are  those 
which  now  suffer  most  crtielly."  He  focuses  his 
attention  on  Apulia.  He  says  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  people  more  frugal  or  more  easily  satisfied 
than  the  Pugliese  peasantry.  Olive-bright,  insur- 
rection, savage  repression  have  left  them  starving 
in  despair.  Life  in  gaol  appears  a  paradise  to  the 
starving,  to  attain  which  innumerable  crimes  are 
committed  where  crime  was  formerly  unknown. 

Two  Perils  and  the  Prison-Paradise. 

The  following  incident  shows  more  vividly  the 

condition  of  Italy  than  pages  of  statistics: 

The  Praetor  of  Ugento  has  a  pitiful  story  to  tell  about 
the  eagerness  Avith  which  destitute  peasants  look  for- 
ward to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  Three  young  women 
from  AUisto  were  brought  before  him,  charged  with 
stealing  olives  on  an  estate  belonging  to  the  munici- 
pality. The  pinched  and  starving  features  of  the  de- 
fendants, the  eldest  of  whom  was  barely  twenty-five, 
their  I'agged  clothes,  and  their  half-hopeful,  half- 
despairing  expression  excited  the  sympathy  and  pity  of 
the  kind-hearted  magistrate,  who.  though  unable  to 
acQuit  them,  sentenced  them  to  the  minimum  penalty,, 
vi.v.,  three  days.  Then  a  tragic  scene  took  place. 
Bursting  into  tears,  the  prisoners  ftung  themselves  at 
the  ntagistrate's  feet,  imploring  him  to  give  them  the 
slielter  of  the  prison  for  at  least  three  months.  With 
the  touching  ingenuousness  of  children,  they  told  how 
the  theft  liad  been  a  preconcerted  affair  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  terrors  Mhich  the  winter  (a  particularlv  biiter 
one  this  year)  held  in  store  for  them,  and  how  they  had 
even  consulted  a  lawyer,  who  had  nlanned  the  \vhole 
scheme,  assuring  them  that,  according  to  the  Penal 
Code,  they  would  be  sentenced  to  three  months  at  the 
very  least.  And  now  tlie  poor  girls  saw  their  dream 
of  prison  paradise,  with  its  bed  and  blankets  and  daily 
soup  and  bread  and  meat  twice  a  week,  a  princely  fare, 
vanishing  like  a  mirage  Ijefore  them  just  as  they  thought 
th'.mselves  on  the  jioinJ;  of  entering  the  blessed  portals. 
They  were  being  ruthlessly  thrust  back  into  the  world 
of  honesty  and  squalor  to  slave  and  starve  and  suffer^ 
and  they  made  one  last  desperate  stand  against  their 
fate.  The  poor  magistrate  actually  had  to  sustain  a 
juridicial  discussion  Avith  tlie  would-be  victims,  who  were 
led  away  sobbing  in  a  broken-hearted  manner,  as  if  they 
saw  stretching  before  them  the  long  vista  of  weary 
winter  days  with  its  attendant  train  of  cold,  hunger, 
and  dishonour.  For  it  A\-ould  be  useless  to  deny  that 
the  present  famine  exercises  a  most  demoralising  in- 
fluence upon  the  peasantrv.  favouring  the  revival  of 
long-forgotten  medieval  rights  and  customs  fl  allude 
to  the  jus  primae  noctisl  -which  the  pettv  lords  of  the 
land  are  nothing  loath  to  exact  from  their  serfs  and 
tenants  in  return  for  pectniiary  aid  or  loans  in  kind. 

Irrigation,  discouragement  of  vine-growing,  de- 
velopment of  corn-growing,  suppression  of  usury, 
of  red-tapeism,  and  of  emigration,  ai-e  the  remedies 
which   the   writer   suggests. 


A  warm  appreciation  of  the  late  William  Clarke 
is  contributed  by  "  Historicus  "  to  the  August 
"  Young  Man." 
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The  Wake  After  the  Funeral. 

If  the  Liberal  Opposition  be  dead  and  buried, 
then  a  number  of  writers  are  keeping  up  a  fairly 
lively  wake  after  the  funeral.  The  "  Fortnightly" 
has  a  trenchant  and  brilliant  but  unsigned  article 
on  the  political  crisis,  entitled  "The  Cry  for  Men." 
The  writer  deals  out  unsparing  censure  to  Op- 
position and  Government,  to  Lord  Rosebery  and 
the  democracy.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
is  pronounced  to  be  "  on  the  whole  a  pro-Boer," 
the  meeting  at  the  Reform  Club  was  a  pro-Boer 
victory,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  have 
compromised  their  position,  the  Liberal  Imperial- 
ists have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
The  Goyernment  show  little  moral  force  and  or- 
ganic vigour:  — 

The  absence  of  heart,  mind,  and  mnnagement  upoa 
education  is  deadly  typical  of  the  characteristic  Minis- 
terial attitude  of  lethargy,  tempered  by  facetious  scep- 
ticism, which  fills  the  country  with  contemptuous  de- 
spair and  dull  hatred  of  the  Government  it  supports. 
The  supremacy  of  the  ocean  may  be  lost  in  our  schools. 

"  The  Decay  of  Personal  Force." 
"  The  obvious  symptom  "  revealed  by  this  sweep- 
ing   scrutiny    is    "  the    decay    of    personal    force." 
This,   in   brief,   is  the  situation   as   it   appears   to 
the  writer's  eye:  — 

It  is  certain  that  we  can  have  nothing  at  present  more 
convinced  than  Sir  John  Gorst  in  education,  more 
powertul  and  original  than  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
foreign  policy.  more  vei-tebral  and  thorough 
than  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  management  of  the 
House,  or  anytliing  more  active,  helpful  and  fervent 
than  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  general  composition  of  the 
Government.  Led  by  a  strong  man.  the  Opposition 
would  long  ago  have  driven  the  Government  from 
power.  But  it  has  been  feebler  in  the  use  of  its  oppor- 
tunities than  have  been  ]\Iinisters  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty.    The  reign  of  mediocrity  is  upon  us. 

Senility  Ascendant. 

Even  if  "  the  reign  of  mediocrity   is  becoming 

universal  in  Europe,"  yet  "  training  turns  the  scale 

when  the  average  is  pitted  against  the  average:" 

and   "  the   lack  of  political  science  and  of  moral 

and    intellectual    energy   must   place   our   rule-of- 

thumb   politicians   at  as  great   a   disadvantage   as 

that  to  which    rule-of-thumb    routine  has  reduced 

our  manufacturers  and  engineers."      At  present — 

Senility     reigns     supreme An     industrial 

nation,  whose  vital  questions  are  those  of  cities  and  of 
trade,  is  still  ruled  in  the  main  by  a  I'ather  narrow  caste 
of  rural  mandirins,  who  never  feel  themselves  to  be  in- 
side the  subjects  which  they  decide,  and  are  reluctant 
and  sceptical  as  to  the  progress  they  are  compelled  to 
undertake. 

No  other  civilised  country  suffers  from  such 
an  obsession.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  indeed,  in  the 
end,  brought  "  the  dynamic  qualities  of  democratic 
politics  "  into  "  signal  discredit."       But: 

Fifteen  years   of  the  Ceciiian  .spirit,   continuously  in 

Eower  through  the  House  of  Lords  even  during  the  last 
rief  interval  when  the  Radicals  were  in  office,  have 
completed  the  reaction  against  the  Gladstcnian  cm^o- 
tion,  and  the  coimtry  has  hadenoutrh  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.     It  craves  once  more  for  faith  and  warmth  and 


positive   design  in  politics.     It   knows  that  the   empire 
must  obtain  these  things  or  perish. 

Lord  Rosebery— a  •  Depressing  Physician." 
Yet  talk  of  "an  alternative  government"  usually 
means  no  more  than  a  government  under  Lord  Rose- 
bery: a  remark  which  leads  to  severe  strictures 
on  the  ex-Premier  and  his  "  most  variable  "  record. 
His  reputation  has  sunk  from  its  highest  in  the 
Fashoda  crisis  to  its  lowest,  before  the  letter  to 
the  City  Liberal  Club: 

Tt  was  a  depressing  physician  who  confined  himself 
to  a  disquieting  diagnosis,  warning  the  patient  that  un- 
less speedy  remedies  were  taken  the  results  would  jnob- 
auh-  be  fatal,  suggesting  that  all  rival  advisers  were 
incompetent,  and  firmly  refusing  to  prescribe.  This  was 
a  form  of  the  non-committal  attitude  not  niucia  more 
pleasing  than  that  of  Su-  Henry  Campbell  Baiinerman 
himself. 

If  he  only  could  keep  up  the  force  and  brilliancy 
of  his  attacks  upon  the  reorganised  hypocrisy  or 
the  Reform  Club,  he  might  still,  says  the  writer, 
have  the  nation  at  his  feet.  But,  he  asks,  can  he? 
The  presumption  is  not.  "  A  coalition  between 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  the 
salvation  of  the  Empire,  but  it  will  recognise  after 
the  war  that  the  latter  has  won  the  precedence." 

Our  Decrepit  Democracy. 
The  remedies  offered  by  the  writer  for  our  piti- 
able   plight    are    chiefly    two:    a    depreciation    of 
moderation  and  "  a  cry  for  men."      He  says: 

There  will  be  no  issue  from  this  evil  morass  of  insin- 
cerity and  impotence  until  the  country  can  be  brought 
to  question  whether  the  true  cause  of  the  mediocritv 
from  which  we  suffer  is  not  our  exaggerated  ideal  of 
moderation. 

As  shrewd  a  remark  as  any  in  this  paper  full  of 
shrewd  remarks  is  this  on  the  disappointing  de- 
mureness  of  democracy: 

.Ml  the  inherent  disadvantages  of  the  party  system 
in  its  debilitated  periods  are  alariningly  aggravated  by 
the  moderation  of  democracy.  .  .  .  Democracy, 
which  A\as  dreaded  as  an  un-British  system,  has  proved 
the  most  immovably  British  of  all.  '  Its  patience  and 
sobriety  are  such  as  weie  never  known.  Its  dogged 
good-humour  is  untouched  by  divine  discontent,  and  it 
lacks  gall  to  make  this  Government  bitter.  It  is  in- 
capable of  initiative,  and  while  the  politicians  wait  to 
discover  what  it  wishes,  all  it  is  wishing  is  that  the  poli- 
ticians themselves  should  begin.  Instead  of  violence,  ex- 
citement, clamour,  and  the  wish  to  overthrow  Govern- 
ments, it  shows  its  dissatisfaction  with  politics  by 
ceasing  to  take  an  interest  in  them.  We  have  all  beeii 
driven  to  recognise  the  unexpected  virtues  of  demo- 
cracy. Public  life  would  be  infinitely  better  for  a  little 
more  of  the  active  vices  of  democracy.  After  relieving 
us  from  all  tears  that  it  would  lead  us  to  the  fate  of 
France,  it  threatens  us  ■\^"ith  the  fate  of  Spain. 

If  initiative  cannot  come  from  the  people,  it  cannot 
coraR  from  parties.  It  must  come  more  than  ever  from 
single  persons. 

"Our  Best!" 
To  these  general  remedies  the  writer  adds  a  pun- 
gent application:  "the  single  dynamic  personality 
in  politics  should  be  at  the  head  of  affairs."     Mr. 
Chamberlain  should  be  Prime  Minister! 

JNIr.  Chamberlain's  Premiership  would  revive  the  life 
of  politics,  and  among  other  things  would  create  a  solid 
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Oppositiun  at  once.  He  is  the  one  man  living  capable 
of  inei)iring  the  executive  energies  of  a  •whole  Govern- 
ment, and  of  pi'oviding  England  with  a  powerful  admin- 
istration. And  the  worst  of  our  fate  is  that  ^Ir.  Cham- 
berlain  is  our  best. 

An  Old  Story  Retold. 
Mr.  Edward  Dicey  writes  also  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly "  on  ■■  Liberalism  in  Extremis,"  argiiin;! 
that  Liberalism,  having  done  its  Avork,  was  logi- 
cally dead  and  gone,  and  adducing  as  proof  the 
nominal  Liberal  endeavour  to  maintain  silence  on 
the  two  great  and  vital  questions  of  Home  Rule 
and  the  War.  The  chief  interest  of  the  paper  is 
its  opening  paragraph,  with  its  pointed  allusion  to 
the  Reform  Club  meeting: 

Some  time  towards  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tur>-  a  Congress  of  advanced  thinkers  is  said  to  have 
been  held  in  Germany,  with  the  view  of  settling  the 
form  of  a  new  creed,  which  was  to  reconcile  tlie  pro- 
gress of  science  AvHh  the  undogmatic  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. At  the  tirst  sitting  of  the  Congress  a  reso- 
lution was  carried  unanimously,  that  the  creed  of  the 
future  should  commence  ''  We  believe."'  The  Congress 
is  reported  to  have  remained  in  session  for  many 
months,  and  finally  broke  up  without  even  being  able 
to  formulate  any  confession  of  faith  f.s  to  what  it  "was 
in  ■'vhicii  its  members  believed.  -     "-■ 


The  Campaign   Against  Consumption. 

The  ■•  Quarterly  Review,"  in  an  article  upon 
tuberculosis,  discusses  some  of  the  question.s  w-hich 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Congress  on  Tubor- 
culosis  which  met  last  month  in  Loudon  The 
writer  says  that  every  year  60,000  people  die  in 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  from  tuberculosis,  nud 
that  at  least  that  number  are  constantly  suffering 
from  one  or  another  form  of  this  disease.  The 
evidence  of  post-mortems,  conducted  in  Leipzig, 
show  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  subjected  to 
examination  give  evidence  of  tuberculosis  past  or 
present.  Indeed,  the  reviewer  maintains  that  many 
persons  pass  through  pulmonary  phthisis  without 
being  aware  at  all.  They  are  overworked;  they 
fall  out  of  condition.  A  little  cough  hangs  about 
them  for  some  weeks,  but  if  endowed  with  con- 
siderable resisting  power,  a  little  rest  and  care 
brings  about  the  recovery,  and  the  peril  is  un- 
suspected. No  cure  has  ever  been  discovered  for 
consumption.  The  famous  decoction  invented  by 
Dr.  Koch  in  1S80  has  its  uses — not  as  a  cure  for 
tuberculosis  so  much  as  a  valuable  test  for  its 
existence.  But  if  we  cannot  cure  consumption 
we  can  at  least  prevent  it,  and  the  best  way  of  pre- 
venting it  is  to  recognise  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  infectious,  and  that  infection  is  spread  by 
the  sputum  of  the  patient.  The  microbe  of  con- 
sumption thrives  in  damp  and  darkness,  and  is 
readily  killed  by  light;  hence  the  reviewer  Avould 
require  architects  to  reconsider  the  principles  on 
which  they  build  houses.       He  Avould  insist  that: 


'.rhev  shall  consmiot  jilinths.  cornices,  sills,  architraves 
and  the  like  v.ith  mcaddings  of  such  section  that  dust 
and  dirt  shall  ni't  lie  on  them  i-'r  at  any  rate  shall  be 
readd>'  remo^■able  Viy  tin-  jiassage  of  a  damp  cloth;  that 
light  shall  1)0  abuudant  in  corridors  and  corners  as  well 
as  chambers:  and  tliat  all  "windows  shall  open  with  a 
touch  of  the  hand.  High  ceilings  and  plate-glass  Avin- 
dows  are  the  cau^e  oi  much  stufhne-s  and  infection. 
The  fashion  of  preferring  rugs  to  carpets  fortunately 
mal:es  for  the  '  higher  cleanliness.'  " 

The  most  active  method  by  which  war  can  be 
made  upon  consumption  is  to  sterilise  the  spittle 
of  constimptive   patients.       The   reviewer   says: 

■'  Tlie  spittle  of  tlie-c  sufferers  s\\arms  with  bacilli; 
and  it  seems  that  if  such  spittle  lie  in  damp  and  dark 
corners — and  how  damp  and  dark  the  corners  of  insani- 
tary h.ouses  may  he  we  know  too  Well — the  contained 
bacilli  may  survi\e  ca  en  for  six  months.  The  bacillus 
has  a  fatty  constitution,  Avliereby  it  can  stand  drying 
without  loss  of  vitality:  and.  when  dried,  it  mingles 
with  the  dust  and  rides  on  the  air  into  tlie  lungs." 

The  French  Government,  finding  that  consump- 
tion amongst  its  clerks  and  indoor  servants  is  62 
per  10,000  as  against  the  Paris  death-rate  from 
the  same  source  of  49  per  10,000,  has  ordered  all 
public  offices  to  provide  spittoons,  and  directs  also 
that  cloths  damped  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  shall  be  used  for  cleaning,  instead  of 
dry  sweeping  with  brooms.  The  telephone  cabi- 
nets and  other  dark  recesses  ought  to  be  abolished. 
The  reviewer  also  insists  upon  the  importance  of 
early  notification  of  the  existence  of  the  disease: 

Compulsory  notification  of  pulmonary  and  other 
foL.ns  of  tuberculosis  cannot  be  pressed  forward  in 
Great  Biitain  until  public  opinion  is  as  ripe  for  the 
measiue  as  it  uoav  is  in  Xew  York  City  and  in  Boston, 
where,  witli  the  acquiescence  of  the  people,  compulsory 
notification  is  already  in  force.  In  Manchester  volun- 
tary notiticatiou  luis  lieen  invited  by  Dr.  ISTiven,  and 
the  returns  are  proAing  to  be  numerous  and  important. 

Sanatoria,  where  the  patients  have  plenty  of 
good  air,  and  are  housed  sensibly  and  watched 
closely,  will  bring  back  many  persons  from  the 
doors  of  death.  Patients,  even  far  advanced  in 
phthisis,  if  of  fairly  sound  habit  of  body,  need  not 
despair:  even  Avhen  the  disease  has  advanced  to 
softening  and  excavation  of  the  lung,  a  cure  may  be 
obtained  in  one-third  or  one-half  the  cases  by  time 
and  diligent  cure. 


The  Ethical  Evolution  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  devotes  no  less  than 
forty  pages  to  a  verv  elaborate  essay  on  the  "Time 
Spirit  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  The  reviewer 
takes  as  his  text  Mr.  Balfour's  Cambridge  Address 
on  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  discusses  chiefly 
the  question  suggested  by  Mr.  Balfour's  address, 
namely  whether  there  is  one  great  addition  to  our 
knowiedge  or  fresh  key  to  knowledge  which  be- 
longs to  the  time  spirit  of  the  century  which  has 
just  expired,  wiiich  really  characterises  its  genius, 
and  is  something  beyond  the  more  or  less  mechani- 
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cal  development  of  past  discoveries,  or  even  their 
improvement  in  tiie  hands  of  men  of  special  in- 
sight. Did  the  century  give  us  a  conception  des- 
tined to  revolutionise  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
world?  The  reviewer  thinks  that  the  diverse 
characteristic  activities  of  the  century  in  specialism 
and  hypothesis,  in  science  and  criticism,  are  parts 
of  one  process  which  has  led  to  the  first  systematic 
attempt  to  analyse  the  complex  development  of 
every  department  of  life,  and  applies  to 
every  such  department  a  scientific  method  of  ob- 
servation, induction,  hypothesis,  deduction,  and 
verification.      The  reviewer  says: 

Evolution  is  in  the  view  of  most  of  its  exponeiit'- 
essentially  oiitimistic.  Reversion  it  recognises,  but  as 
lempo'-ary — like  the  receding  wave  in  a  flowing  tide. 
It  may  be  pessimistic  for  tlie  time.  For  the  wave  may 
recede  during  a  generation  or  a  century.  But  the 
world-spirit  on  the  Avhole  advances.  Hope  and  Faitli 
are  iustified  and  substantiated  by  a  process  winch  had 
achieved  so  much.  And  this  very  quality  tends  towards 
the  realisatio7i  of  ^Ir.  Balfour's  prophecy.  For  ethical 
evolution  can  only  obtain  its  highest  conceivable  limit 
in  religion. 

The  Christian  ideal,  and  the  relations  of  the  human 
spirit  with  God,  negcl's  moral  goal — self-realisation 
througli  stlf-denial — may  \\e]\  be  regarded  as  completing 
the  evolut'onary  scheme  rather  than  as  clashing  with  it. 
T'or  Comte  the  highest  in  man  sums  up  the  best  that 
has  been  achieved  in  the  whole  course  of  evolution. 
I'Vjr  Herbert  .Spencer  the  Unhnowable  is  the  underlying 
lower  behi)i(l  evolution  to  which  this  achievement  is 
due.  Comte.  undc\-  the  symbol  of  Humanity,  would 
worship  the  best  v,-e  know.  Spencer  would  worship 
the  Unknown  cau.se.  Professor  Caird  truly  say*  that 
each  sees  iialf  the  truth.  The  two  halves  may  \yell  be 
combined — a^  Hegel  proposed  to  combine  them — in  the 
Christian  faith  which,  in  Caird"s  words,  "  finds  Cud  in 
man,  and  m.in  in  God;  which  makes  us  regard  the  Ab- 
solute Being  as  finding  his  best  name  and  definition  in 
v.-hat  we  most  revere  and  love,  or.  what  is  the  same 
thing,  makes  us  see  in  that  growing  idea  of  moral  perfec- 
tion—which is  the  highest  result  of  human  development 
— the  interpretation  or  revelation  of  the  Absolute."' 

He  concludes  his  very  interesting  essay  by  a 
cheery  note  of  hope.  We  are  threatened  with  a 
paralysis  of  the  thinking  powers  in  the  ordinary 
daily  life  of  an  over-civilised  time.  As  the  crowd 
of  material  oppresses  the  student,  so  the  dazzling 
multiplicity  of  events,  places,  and  writings,  brought 
before  us  by  modern  Press  and  modern  appliances, 
confuses  the  average  mind.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
viewer complacently  concludes: 

Further  specialisation  a\  ill  tend  to  make  the  historian 
bring  back  a  more  comprehensive  method  into  his  own 
snhere.  The  impressionableness  of  English  society 
will,  we  believe,  be  again  replaced  by  the  sturdier 
Miialities  of  John  Bull— Avho  was  a  veiT  (rood  sound 
tliinker  in  his  OAvn  way.  Ideas  will  resume  their  la.wful 
function  among  the  intellectual,  sound,  active,  indepen- 
dent thought  among  the  mass. 


The  Fair  and  the  Dark 

Complexion  .\s  a  Clue  to  CAP-iciTV. 
What  characteristics  go  with  certain  shades  of 
complexion  has  long  been  a  question  of  popular 
conjecture  and  discussion.       It  has  been  reserved 


to  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  writing  in  the  "  Monthly 
Review."  to  throw  definite  scientific  light  on  the 
subject.  His  article  on  the  "  Comparative 
Abilities  of  the  Fair  and  the  Dark "  is 
the  outcome  of  two  years'  patient  investigation 
of  the  faces  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  His 
researches  have  shaken  his  faith  a  little  in  artistic 
accuracy,  as  when,  for  example,  he  found  that  Mil- 
lai?  had  painted  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eyes  Dlue, 
the  other  brown!  He  chose  eye-colour  as  the 
chief  criterion  of  pigmentation.  In  classifying  his 
results,  he  divided  cases  of  medium  colouring 
oounlly  between  lighr  and  dark.  To  gain  his  "in- 
dex of  pigmentation."  he  multiplied  the  fair  per- 
sons in  each  group  by  one  hundred,  and  divided 
by  the  number  of  dark  persons. 

A  Remarkable  List. 
The  results  of  his  investigations  are  thrown  :nto 

This  most  curious  and  interesting  table: 

In  the  tollowing  enumeration  the  groups  are  arranged 

jn  the  order  of  decreasing  fairness:  — 

Index  of 
Group  with  No.  of  [ndividual>.  Pigmentation. 

Political  reformers  and  aeitator-   i"20l        ..     23-3 

Sailors    f45l  150 

Men  of  Science  (.5.''-)         121 

Soldiers  (42i 113 

Artists    (71)  Ill 

Poets    (oOi  107 

Royal  family  '66 ' 107 

Lav.yers  i56i  107 

Created  peers  and  their  sons   iS9i    ..         ..     hi2 

Statesmen    (.53!        . .         . .       _ 89 

Men  and  \vome)i  of  lettei'-:  (8/  1  . .         . .      85 

Hereditary    aristocracy    (149i  ..         ..       82 

Divines    (57)  58 

Men  of  low  birth   (12) 50 

Exi.lorcrs    (8)         . .         .  •         33 

Actoi-s  and  actresses   (16)  ..         ..       33 

An  index  of  more  than  100  means  that  the  fair  ele- 
ment predominates  over  the  dark  in  that  group;  an 
index  of  less  than  100  means  that  the  dark  element 
iiredominates.  I  may  add  that  the  lists  include  per- 
sons of  both  sexes. 

Instructive  notes  are  added  on  several  of  the 
groups.  •■  The  small  group  of  persons  springing 
from  the  working  classes  is  among  the  darkest  of 
the  groups."'  In  the  Royal  family  "  the  early  ten- 
dency was  towards  fairness,  but  by  later  Tudor 
times  there  was  a  tendency  towards  darkness."' 
But  "  the  light,  mixed  type  of  eye,  usually  blue 
yellow,  has  remained  persistent." 

Why  Peers  are  Dark. 

A  curious  explanation  is  offered  of  the  preponder- 
ant darkness  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy: 

Foreign  uitermixture  here  also  may  have  had  ^ome 
inllueiice.  I  thinly  it  probable,  however,  that  another 
tause  has  come  into  operation:  peers  have  been  in  a 
I>osition  to  select  as  AA-ives,  and  have  tended  to  select, 
the  most  beautiful  women,  and  there  can  be  litle  doubt 
that  the  most  beautiful  women,  at  all  events  in  our  oAvn 
country,  have  tended  more  to  be  dark  than  to  be  fair. 
This  is  proved  by  tlie  low  index  of  pigmentation  of  the 
famous  beauties'  in  the  Gallery,  the  selection  being 
made  solelv  on  the  basis  of  reputation,  nidependently 
of  any  peVsc>ual  iudgment  of  the  portraits;  whde 
women  01  letter*  (fifteen  in  number)  are  inclined  to  be 
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fair  and   have  an  index  of  100,  the  index  of  thirteen 
famous  beauties  is  as  dark  as  44. 

Then  should  "  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair  "  run  "  None  but  the  dukes  deserve  the  dark.'' 
But  the  new  aristocracy  tends  to  be  fair,  because 
"  it  is  from  the  fair  elements  of  the  population 
that  the  aristocracy  is  chiefly  recruited."  Poli- 
tical reformers  and  agitators  are  very  fair,  they 
have  too  much  of  the  restless  energy  which,  hi 
lesser  degree,  spells  social  success. 

A    Fairly   Broad    Distinction. 

The  writer  adopts  the  following  generalisation: 

It  is  clear  th.'it  a  high  index  of  pigmentation,  or  an 
exct^ss  of  fairness,  prevails  among  the  men  of  restless 
and  ambit'ons  temperament,  the  sanguine  and  energetic 
men,  tlie  men  mIio  easily  dominate  their  fellows,  and 
who  get  on  in  life,  the  men  who  recruit  the  aristocracy, 
and  who  doiibt]es>  largely  form  the  plutocracy.  It  ii^ 
signitioant  that  the  group  of  low-class  men — artisans  and 
peasants — and  the  men  of  religion,  whose  mission  in  life 
it  is  to  practise  and  preach  resignation  to  a  Higher  Will. 
are  both  notably  of  dark  complexion.  While  tlie  men  of 
action  thus  tend  to  be  fair,  tlie  men  of  thought,  it 
seems  to  me.  show  some  tendency  to  be  dark.  ...  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  really  fair  person  has  ever  risen  to 
the  highest  dramatic  eminenee  in  this  eountr.v,  and  .so 
far  as  J  have  been  able  to  observe,  it  is  equally  rare  for 
fairness  to  bo  associated  A\ith  histrionic  ability  in 
Euvf'pe  generally. 

Stock  Not  Colour. 
This  distinction  is  modified  by  anothei-  considera- 
tion: 

r.he  more  reasonable  supposition  at  present  -^eems  to 
be  that  the  relation  between  pigmentation  and  mental 
aptitude  is  chiefly  mental  and  indirect  and  due  to  race. 
In  other  words,  the  fair  man  tends  to  be  bold,  ener- 
getic, restless,  and  domineering,  not  because  he  is  fair, 
but  because  he  belongs  to  an  aboriginal  fair  stock  ot 
people  who  possess  those  qualities:  while  the  dark  man 
tends  to  be  resigned  and  religious  and  imitative,  yet 
highly  intelligent,  not  because  he  is  darlc,  but  because 
he  belongs  to  a  dark  stock  possessing  those  charac- 
teristics. 

Norwegian  Tendencies. 

The  writer  quotes  parallel   researches   made   in 

Norway  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Hansen.      The  Conservative 

majority   of   voters    was    found    in    the    dark    und 

broad-headed  districts: 

While,  nowever,  tlie  fair  population  is  the  mo-it  irre- 
ligious and  progressive,  the  dark  population  is  by  no 
means  behind  in  the  production  of  intellect. 

The  article  is  sure  to  be  widely  discussed,  especi- 
ally by  the  fair  (or  is  it  more  complimentary  to 
say  dark?)  sex. 


The  Rumpus  in  the  Liberal   Camp. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  in  the  '"  New  Liberal  Review,'' 
Mr.  J.  A.  Spender,  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review.  ' 
and  Sir  T.  Wemyss  Reid,  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury." besides  "  An  Old  Parliamentary  Hand,"  in 
the  "  National  Review,"  have  one  and  all  their 
separate  say  concerning  the  '"  Topic  of  the  Month." 


(1)  Wh.\t  Mk.  Cook  .'^avs. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  writes,  in  the  "  New  Liberal  Re- 
view," upon  "  Lord  Rosebery  and  the  Liberal 
Party."  It  is  an  interesting  article,  if  only  because 
it  shows  that  even  a  worm  will  turn.  Never  was 
there  so  meek  a  man  as  Mr.  Cook  since  the  days  of 
Moses,  nor  one  who  was  so  faithful  to  Lord  Rose- 
bery, in  season  and  out  of  season;  but,  behold, 
even  this  meek  and  patient  disciple  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  giving  his  leader  one  in  the  eye — 
to  use  a  colloquialism — and  landing  the  blow,  too, 
in  just  as  nasty  a  way  as  could  be  deAised.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  Lord  Rosebery's  absurd  reference 
to  Tssachar — for  Issachar  never  had  any  principles 
at  all  beyond  that  of  being  a  strong  ass  crouch- 
ing between  two  burdens,  which  certainly  cannot 
be  said  to  be  the  position  of  the  Liberal  Party  of 
the  day,  which  is  a  very  weak  ass — Mr.  Cook  takes 
occasion  to  remind  Lord  Rosebery  of  a  certain  bro- 
ther of  Issachar,  who  had  a  policy  which  bore  a 
strong  family  resemblance  to  that  of  Lord  Rosebery 
himself.  His  name  was  Dan.  About  Lord  Rose- 
bery's infelicitous  quotation,  Mr.  Cook  says: 

A  pcrtv  cannot  be  conducted  upon  the  principles  of 
Issachar.  but  neither  can  political  service  be  rendered 
on  the  principles  of  Dan.  "  Dan  shall  judge  his  people; 
Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  that  bitetli^  the 
horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward." 

Not  less  faithful  is  Mr.  Cook  in  admonishing  his 
friends  and  allies,  the  Liberal  Imperialists.  There 
is  a  world  of  suppressed  feeling  in  his  gentle  re- 
minder that  "  it  is  not  enough  to  have  what  may  be 
called  an  occasional  flare-up.  They  must  work  as 
we'll  as  dine."  But  as  this  is  exactly  what  these 
gentlemen  won't  do,  under  any  compulsion,  poor 
Mr.  Cook  must  be  left  lamenting. 

(2)  Me.  J.  A.  SpExN'der. 
Last  month  was  rather  a  bad  month  for  Mr. 
Spender.  Like  poor  Falkland,  he  had  been  ingem- 
inating peace,  and  endeavouring  to  hold  together 
the  dogs  and  cats  of  his  party  by  judicious  strok- 
ing and  telling  each  of  them  in  turn  that  they  were 
excellent  fellows,  who  were  entirely  in  accord  upon 
the  main  principle  if  they  would  only  allow  by- 
gones to  be  bygones,  and  address  themselves  to  the 
immediate  duty  of  saving  themselves  from  being 
devoured  piecemeal  by  the  Unionist  wolf.  In 
the  ■  Contemporary  Review  "  he  gives  us  the  result 
of  his  meditations  over  the  wreck  of  his  daily  pro- 
cession of  eirenicons.  Mr.  Spender  begins  by  an 
ingenious  and  telling  apologue: 

An  American  sportsman  has  related  how  he  once 
stalked  two  bears,  and  M'ith  a  long  shot,  himself  remain- 
ing invisible,  succeeded  in  wounding  one  of  them,  thougli 
noc  desperately;  whereupon  the  wounded  animal,  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  turned 
in  furv  upon  his  innocent  brother  and  engaged  him  in 
mortal  conflict.  Thus  fighting,  the  two  bears  rolled 
over  and  over  downhill  to  the  feet  of  the  sportsman, 
who  shot  them  both  dead  without  more  ado.  If  we  sujv 
pose   the   bears   to   represent   the   two   sections   of   the 
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Liberal  party,  aud  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Lord  Salisbiiry 
the  sportsman,  ^ve  liave  a  story  with  a  moral  for  the 
present  season.  Both  sections  are  wounded,  and  each 
is  inclined  to  blame  the  other  for  their  combined  mis- 
fortunes, whereas  the  real  culprit  is  the  Minister  who 
made,  drifted  into,  or  was  forced  into  war — whichever 
is  the  ri.?ht  expression — and  who  took  advantage  of  the 
war  to  depri\e  the  electors  of  their  normal  choice  be- 
tween one  party  and  another. 

Mr.  Spender  thinks  that  war,  in  any  case,  is  fatal 
to  an  Opposition.  If  this  be  so  recent  recrimina- 
tions are  in  large  part  irrelevant,  and  make  a  bad 
case  worse.  He  ridicules  Lord  Rosebery's  doc- 
trine that  there  exist  incurable  antagonisms  lead- 
ing to  inevitable  disruption  in  the  Liberal  Party. 
They  existed,  according  to  Lord  Rosebery,  for  at 
least  fifteen  years,  but  they  made  not  the  smallest 
difference  to  Imperial  policy  when  a  Liberal  Party 
was  in  ofiice.  The  failure  of  the  Opposition  he 
attributes  to  two  faults:  — 

First,  there  lias  been  too  frequently  no  leader  at 
liand  to  sum  up  th.e  long,  straggling,  and  ])as3ionate 
debates,  to  correct  the  excesses  of  one  section  or  the 
ei-ors  of  another,  and  to  define  clearly  the  central  path 
of  Opposition.  Secondly,  there  has  been  no  consistent 
and  persistent  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Ob- 
jections with  Avhich  all  the  newspapers  have  resounded, 
and  in  which  all  military  critics  have  concun-ed.  have 
seldom  been  pressed  home  from  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House. 

As  to  Lord  Rosebery's  own  position  in  future, 
Mr.  Spender  is  not  hopeful: 

He  has  intimated  to  the  public  that  he  proposes  to 
occupy  an  uncoveted  position  above  party,  which,  if  it 
could  be  held  with  success,  would  be  fatally  disturbing 
to  all  parties.  The  immediate  and  inevitable  result  is 
a  combination  of  all  parties  to  eliminate  an  element 
which  none  of  them  can  assimilate.  Liberal  Imperialists 
disown  him.  Radicals  denounce  him,  Ministerial  news- 
papers give  him  the  cold  shoulder.  Greatly  as  one  would 
regiet  the  disappearance  from  public  life  of  so  brilliant 
and  interesting  a  figure  as  Lord  Rosebery,  the  instinct 
whi>;h  prompts  party-men  to  use  him  thus  is  merely  one 
of  self-preservation.  There  is  no  place  in  the  British 
system  for  a  leader  without  a  party.  Athanasius  may 
be  against  the  world,  but  he  must  have  a  churcli.  I 
confess  I  rely  on  the  force  of  events  to  bring  Lord 
Rcsebery  to  this  conclusion.  And  if,  as  he  announced  at 
the  City  Liberal  Club,  he  is  going  to  take  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs,  he  must  quickly  be  re-absorbed_  into 
the  party  system,  and  not,  I  believe,  into  the  Unionist 
party.    Otherwise  his  task  is  hopeless. 

(3)  Sir  Thomas  Wemyss  Reii>. 
Sir  Thomas  Wemyss  Reid  substitutes  in  the 
"Nineteenth  Century  "  for  the  customary  survey  of 
the  events  of  the  month  a  dissertation  upon  "  The 
Liberal  Imbroglio."  He  wrings  his  hands  over 
the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  plight  of  the 
Opposition;  but  with  all  his  appearance  of  first- 
hand Information  he  seems  to  have  been  left  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  as  to  the  one  fact  which  gov- 
erned everything.      He  says: 

X";nhappilv,  a?  I  think,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
was  tempted  to  put  forth  his  authority  to  secure  the 
abandonment,  or  at  least  the  postponement,  of  the  din- 
ner. He  had  no  longer  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
waq  in  any  sense  intended  as  a  demonstration  of  hos- 
iilitv  to  himself. 


Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  never 
heard  of  the  famous  deputation  of  two  members  of 
the  party  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  or  of 
the  uncompromising  intimation  which  one  of  them 
hurled  at  Sir  Henry's  secretary  to  the  effect  that 
the  dinner  was  to  be  a  trial  of  strength,  and  was 
so  intended  from  the  first.  In  those  circumstances, 
even  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  would  pro- 
bably have  considered  that  it  was  his  duty  to  se- 
cure the  abandonment,  or  at  least  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  dinner.  Writing  in  ignorance  of  this 
formal  challenge.  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  feels  himself 
free  to  speak  of  the  "  bitter  disappointment  with 
which  many  members  of  the  Right  heard  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  refusal  to  come  to  the  dinner;"  and 
then  he  lets  himself  go  in  a  gush  of  enthusiasm 
over  Lord  Rosebery's  letter.  "  It  was  stamped 
by  the  great  qualities  of  courage  and  frankness. 
It  said  on  the  house-top  that  which  all  men  had 
been  whispering  in  private,  though  no  Liberal 
statesman  before  him  had  dared  to  say  it  in  public. 
There  was  no  beating  about  the  bush  in  this  great 
manifesto." 

He  is  not  less  enthusiastic  about  the  speech 
which  followed,  "  in  which,  for  the  first  time  since 
1896,  Lord  Rosebery  returned  to  the  political  arena 
as  an  active  controversialist  and  possible  leader." 

(4)  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood. 

Mr.  Greenwood  writes  in  the  "  New  Liberal  Re- 
view "  on  "  Party  Dissensions  and  Parliamentary 
Decay."  He  says  if  Lord  Rosebery's  letter  is  cor- 
rect, Parliamentary  government  is  already  done  for, 
it  is  in  a  state  of  confirmed  paralysis  or  at  the  best 
of  paralysis  only  remediable  after  many  years.  Mr. 
Greenwood  doubts  whether  the  Liberal  Party  is 
really  paralysed.  He  thinks  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  and  his  friends  constitute  so  small  a  minority 
that  they  do  not  need  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  he 
especially  rebukes  Mr.  Asquith  for  declaring  that 
he  allowed  his  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  var 
to  colour  his  conceptions  of  settlement. 

(0)  By  an  Old  Parliamkntary  Hand. 

"  An  Old  Parliamentary  Hand  "  writes  in  the 
"  National  Review  "  on  "  Lord  Rosebery's  Oppor- 
tunity." Lord  Rosebery,  according  to  him,  is  the 
man  of  the  hour.  The  present  Ministry  is  played 
out,  and  among  other  reasons,  strange  to  say,  why 
Lord  Rosebery  must  come  to  office  is  because  he  is 
the  very  man  to  bring  about  good  relations  between 
England  and  Russia. 

"  An  Old  Parliamentary  Hand's  "  main  point  is 
that  Lord   Rosebery   must  form   a  Ministry.     He 

says: — 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  and  in  view  of 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  reconstructing  tlie  pc^^£ent 
administration,  should  the  existing  Government  come 
to  an  end,  a  Ministry  with  Lord  Rosebery  at  its  head, 
with  Mr.   Asquith   leader  of  the   House  of  Commons, 
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Lord  Chailcs  Berestord  at  tlie  Admiralty,  Lord  Kit- 
chener at  the  A'N'ar  Office.  ^Ir.  Haldane  on  the  \'iooi&Lick. 
Lord  Cromer  in  the  Foreign  Office,  men  like  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler.  Secretaries  of  Stat-e,  would 
be  welcomed  bv  the  nation,  and  by  many  who  would  not 
be  even  its  nominal  suppoi'ters.  Those  views  are  hold 
hy  a  large,  important,  and  increasing  section  of  the 
L'nionist  party,  and  when  Lord  Rosebery  said  tiie  other 
day  that  wliat  he  wished  to  see  was  life  breathed  into 
the  dry  bones  of  our  public  offices,  an  a.lequate  Army 
created,  an  overwhelming  navy  maintained,  and  pi-ess- 
ing  domestic  reforms  undertaken,  he  spoke  our  senti- 
ments. It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Rose 
bery  will  stand  by  that  speech  to  the  City  Liberal  Club, 
made  on  July  19th.  Now  is  the  liour  of  his  trial.  Few 
men  in  English  history  have  had  a  greater  opportunity 
of  acquiriugtheconfidenceqf  this  serious  and  manly  race. 
But  he  must  not  trifle  with  the  situation,  and  not  al- 
ways cross  the  channel  when  there  is  a  political  crisis 
in  England.  To  secure  the  support  of  the  Unionists  he 
must  convince  them  that  he  is  ready  to  become  an  ac- 
tive leader  ot  a  great  Xational  Partv. 


Is   the   Mediterranean  Fleet  Ready  for 

Work? 

[D  Mb.  Arnold  Whitk's  Eejoinder. 

In  the  "  National  Review  "  for  August,  Mi . 
Arnold  White  returns  to  the  attack.  His  "  Mes- 
sage from  the  Mediterranean  "  has  been  debated 
in  both  Lords  and  Commons,  and  he  professes  him- 
self satisfied  that  his  case  remains  unanswered 
because  it  was  unansw^erable.      He  says:  — 

Admiralty  officials  have  been  compelled  to  plead  guilty  . 
in  Parliament  to  every  connt  in  the  indictment.  The 
main  position  is  established.  The  Mediterranean  Fleet 
is  officially  admitted  to  be  under  its  proper  strength. 
The  question — Shall  it  be  strengthened? — is  one  that 
may  fairly  be  discussed  by  the  people,  since  Authority's 
excuse  is  not  that  the  allegations  are  untrue,  but  that 
the  ships  do  not  exist  "witli  which  the  Fleet  should  be 
reinforced.  \Vith  the  Navy  Estimates  at  £31,000.000. 
our  chief  Squadron  is  stinted  of  necessaries.  In  no 
single  case  has  the  First  Lord  or  his  lieutenant  in  the 
House  of  Commons  succeeded  in  refuting  the  statement 
of  facts. 

All   that   Lord   Selborne   cotild   venture   to   say, 

speaking  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  from  his 

place  in  Parliament,  was:  — 

"  Now,  the  noble  lord  put  to  me  this  question,  and 
I  am  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  it,  "  Is  the  Mediter- 
ranean Fleet  strong  enough  to  do  its  work  in  war?'  If 
I  am  asked  whether  I  am  satisfied  that  the  ^Nlediter- 
ranoan  Squadron  at  its  peace  strength  could  meet  any 
possible  combination  which  could  be  brought  against 
it,  that  combir-ntion  being  at  war  strength,  of  course 
I  should  not  be  satisfied;  though  at  its  peace  footing 
even  I  am  quite  conlidcnt  that  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  would  inflict  enormous  damage  on  any  force 
that  --vonld  attrick  it." 

Now,  why  should  the  want  of  strength  and  the 

want    of    proper    war    organisation    of    the    Fleet 

which  he  commands  under  Admiral  Fisher  keep 

Lord    Charles    Beresford    awake   at   nights?       Mr. 

White  replies:  — 

[Mainly  for  two  reasons.  First,  politics,  not  know- 
ledge, is  the  dominant  consideration  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  I'ii-st  Tjord,  and  it  is  he  and  the  Treasuty 
(not  the  Se.'i  I/ords,  who  know)  Avho  settle  what  shall 
V)c  done,  and  what  the  nation  shall  be  told;  and  sec- 
ondly, there  is  no  thinking  department  at  the  Admir- 
alty with  powof  to  enforce  its  decisions. 


The  JCnglish  political  nuindarius,  unaccustomed  to 
face  facts,  industrious  in  "the  Avrong  place,  and  gov- 
erned by  p  futile  formalism  wh.ioh  has  no  place  m  the 
actual  world  of  affairs,  squander  the  nation's  money  in 
repairing  «hiiis  that  are  useless,  like  the  Dreadnought, 
after  repairing,  or  in  maintaining  ships  in  commission 
that  are  costly  in  peace  and  useless  in  war.  We  dace 
not  allow  them  to  repeat  "War  Office  pranks  with  the 
Alediterraiiean  Fleet.  I'^ither  strengthen  or  disband  it. 
Buy  destroyers  a.broad  if  they  are  unobtainable  at  home. 
England  built  destroyers  for  the  French  in  19001 

Mr.  White's  immediate  practical  point  is  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  minimum  of  thirty  destroyers 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  we  have  only  thirteen. 

(2)   Mr.  Archii'.alu  Hukd. 

There  are  two  papers  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury ■■  on  the  Mediterranean  scare,  one  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Hurd,  the  other  by  Mr.  Edmund  Robert- 
son. M.P.  Mr.  Hurd  says  there  Is  no  reason  for 
panic.  Although  the  Mediterranean  is  the  strate- 
gical position  of  the  most  vital  moment  to  our 
Imperial  welfare,  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintaia 
that  we  should  always  be  superior  in  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  combined  efforts  of  France  and 
Russia,  including  the  Black  Sea  Squadron,  Mr. 
Hurd  maintains  that  France  is  considerablr" 
weaker  in  the  Mediterranean  to-day  than  she  was 
ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Hurd  also  maintains  that  tho 
Russian  Black  Sea  Fleet  is  not  likely  to  break 
through  the  Dardanelles  without  warning,  and 
that  unless  it  does,  England  will  have  a  pre- 
ponderance of  force  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  out- 
break of  war.  He  admits  that  in  cruisers  and 
destroyers  Admiral  Fisher  is  weaker  than  he 
should  be,  and  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  Admiralty 
intend  to  add  a  number  of  such  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers to  the  Mediterranean  Fleet.  Mr.  Hurd 
points  out  that  the  new  cry  that  the  Navy  must 
always  be  kept  on  a  war  footing  should  not  be 
encouraged,  as  it  is  a  complete  reversal  of  our 
national  policy.  "  The  claim  that  British  su- 
premacy means  that  in  every  sea  the  ships  of  tho 
King  must  be  in  preponderating  force  cannot  be 
admitted.  France  has  at  the  present  moment 
fourteen  battleships  in  the  Mediterranean  because 
she  is  conducting  naval  manoeuvres  in  that  sea. 
We  have  mobilised  a  greater  force  in  the  Channel 
for  the  same  reason."  Mr.  Hurd  concludes  that 
we  are  making  up  leeway,  and  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  alarm. 

(:^>l  ^Ir.  Fdjiuxd  Eg  !Kets"X. 
Mr.  Edmund  Robertson  says  that  the  country 
has  passed,  almost  without  knowing  it,  in  safetj. 
through  another  naval  scare.  He  complains  that 
no  official  notice  has  been  taken  of  Lord  Charles 
Beresford's  letter.  He  maintains  that  Mr. 
White's  complaint  is  based  upon  a  fundamental 
misconception.  "  It  sinned  against  the  unity  of 
the  Navy  and  the  unity  of  the  nation."  The  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  so  far 
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as  numbers  are  concerned,  has  been  determined 
by  the  same  permanent  principles  of  policy  which 
have  guided  all  Admiralties.  On  the  minor 
questions  brought  forward  by  Mr.  White,  he  says 
they  are  matters  which  might  fairly  be  discussed. 
Mr.  Robertson  warns  us  that  the  vast  sum  of 
thirty-three  millions  sterling,  including  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Xava)  Works  Bill,  does  not  re- 
present anything  like  the  total  amount  to  which 
we  are  committing  the  country  in  future  years. 
Comparing  the  result  of  the  comparative  strength 
of  the  naval  Powers,  Mr.  Robertson  states  th'- 
result  as  follows:  — 

Of  the  121  now  battleships  built  or  building  for  the 
naA'ies  of  the  seven  Powers.  Great  Britain  counts  for 
forty,  exclusive  of  the  three  new  battleships  of  this 
year's  prograinmo.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  en- 
tire series  fallc  a  little  .short  ot  L.iOO.OOO.  of  which 
the  rharo  belonging  to  Great  Britain  is  560,000  tons. 
Those  propoitions  may  be  ad\ antageously  compared 
with  the  official  estimate  of  the  First  Lord,  ah-eady  ad- 
verted to,  that  of  tiie  entire  fleet  of  battleships  on 
the  oce-on  the  Bntish  share  is  rather  more  than  a  third. 
Almost  the  same  proportion  is  revealed  by  the  calcula- 
fion  just  made.  ft  yields  the  <nuious  result  that  we 
appear  to  have  been  working  not  only  to  a  two-Power 
standard,  but  to  a  standard  ot  equality  Avith  half  of 
the  combined  navies  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

He  says  in  personnel  we  are  relatively  stronger 
than  we  were  five  years  ago.  In  1893  the  net  naval 
estimates  amounted  to  £14,000.000;  to-day  they 
amount  to  nearly  £33,000.000.  In  1893,  Franc- 
and  Russia  were  spending  £16.000.000  against  our 
£14,000,000;  in  the  present  year  we  are  spending 
£33,000,000  against  their  £23,000.000.  Altogether 
Mr.  Robertson's  article  is  admirably  calculated  to 
encourage  the  belief  that,  if  our  fleet  is  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  own  against  any  possible  com- 
bination, it  certainly  ought  to  be;  and  the  moral 
which  the  taxpayer  will  draw  from  it  is  that,  if 
they  cannot  make  it  strong  enough  at  £33,000,000, 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  they  would  be  able  to 
make  it  efficient  if  they  had   £133,000,000. 

(4)  Other  ^'iews. 

The  "  Fortnightly  "  devotes  three  articles  to  the 
subject.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  takes  a  survey  ivi 
general  of  naval  questions,  and  insists  on  our 
maintaining  a  margin  of  superiority  over  the  two- 
Power  limit.  He  points  out  that  Brest  and  Toulon 
are  both  nearer  Gibraltar  than  either  Malta  o-- 
Portland,  and  enforces  the  danger  of  the  Channel 
and  Mediterranean  Fleets  of  France  uniting  and 
attacking  either  of  our  corresponding  squadrons 
singly.  He  also  demands  reinforcement  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  Far  East. 

"  Excubitor  "  writes  on  the  Navy,  some  Facts 
and  Fallacies.  He  insists  that  "  the  claim  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas  has  been  lost  is  one  of  the 
most  ill-founded  panic  cries  of  recent  years."  The 
Navy  to-day  "  is  the  finest  force  that  has  ever 
ploughed    the     waters;"     not,     however,     without 


flaws  and  weak  points,  such  as  the  manning  diffi- 
culty, the  question  of  a  North  Sea  base  at  Hull, 
our  present  drop  from  the  two-Power  standard, 
and  lack  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 


How  Lord  Rosebery  Threatened  France 
with  War. 

The  Storv  of  the  Siam  2s'egotiations. 

An  unnamed  writer  contributes  to  the  "  Contem- 
porary Review  "  for  August  a  glowing  enlogium 
upon  "  Lord  Rosebery's  Foreign  Policy."  In  the 
course  of  this  paper  he  sets  out  with  particulars 
the  story  of  the  Siam  episode,  in  which  Lord  Rose- 
bery, to  use  his  own  words,  "  incurred  the  risk  of 
war."  It  was  in  April,  1893,  when  the  French 
Government  was  preparing  to  enforce  is  demands 
upon  Siam.  Lord  Rosebery  sent  H.M.S.  Swift 
to  watch  events  at  Bangkok.  The  writer  proceeds 
as  follows: 

The  French  became  more  instant  in  their  demands, 
and  a  blockade  to  enforce  an  ultimatum  Avas  threatened. 
Lord  Rosebery  continued  to  advise  the  Siamese  Govern- 
ment to  yield,  but  in  order  to  watch  over  British  in- 
terests, a  second  ship,  the  Pallas,  was  sent  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mcuan  on  June  28,  and  a  third,  the  Linnet,  was 
held  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Siamese  waters.  Lord 
Rosebery  explained  to  the  French  Government,  on  July 
1,  that  •'  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Bangkok  had  re- 
ceived strict  injunctions  to  advise  the  Siamese  Govern- 
ment to  arrange  their  differences  with  the  French  in  a 
friendly  manner.  But."  it  Avas  added,  "  in  AieAV  of  the 
possibility  that  on  the  approach  of  the  French  fleet  a 
rising  of  the  native  population  at  Bangkok  -nay  occur, 
causing  danger  to  life  and  property,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  should  be  on  the  spot  for 
the  protection  of  British  commercial  interests,  Avhich 
are  dominant  at  that  place." 

On  July  20,  the  French  idtimatum  Avas  presented  to 
Siara.  On  July  20  a  blockade  Avas  declared,  and  friendly 
A-essels  AA'ere  given  thiee  days  to  clear.  A  notification 
to  this  effect  had  been  given  to  the  British  Government 
on  the  pre\-ions  day.  Lord  Rosebery  immediately  in- 
structed Lord  DufTerin.  our  Ambassador  at  Paris,  to  ask 
Avliat  facilities  Avould  be  giA-en  for  victualling  our  ships ^ 
lying  off  Bangkok.  On  Sunday,  July  30,  rhe  British 
Minister  at  Bangkok  telegraphed  to  Lord  Rosebery  tiiat 
the  French  Admiral  had  notified  that  the  blockade  ar- 
rangements applied  to  ships  of  Avar,  and  that  'lie  Lin- 
net was  preparing,  in  consequence,  to  leaA'e.  Confronted 
by  this  sudden  crisis,  Lord  Rosebery  acted  Avith  the  ut- 
most firmness  and  promptness.  He  telegraphed  immedi- 
ately to  Bangkok  that  the  Linnet  "  must  on  no  account 
leave";  and  simultaneously  he  sent  tlie  folloAving  tele- 
gram to  Lord  Dufferin:  — 

■'  I  request  that  your  Excellency  will  state  to  the 
French  Government'  that  it  Avould"  be  impossible  timt 
Her  Majesty's  GoA^ernment  should  alloAV  Britisli  sub- 
jects to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  an  unruly  Oriental  pouu- 
lation,  and  that,  therefore,  they  cannot  wifchdraAv  Her 
Maiesty's  ship  now  stationed  off  the  city.  You  should 
also  remind  them  that  I  have  not  A'et  received  a  re])ly 
to  the  inquiry  I  addres.sed  to  M.  d'Estournelles.  on  the 
2.5th  instant,  Avhen  T  a.sked  him  what  facilities  would  be 
granted  to  the  Britisli  ships  for  obtainmo;  necessa)  v 
supphes"  fp.  102). 

During  this  critical  SundaA'  communications  were  pass- 
ing betAveen  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Admiralty,  and 
it  was  of  the  despatch  just  quoted  that  Lord  Rosebery 
v»'as  thinking  Avhen  he  told  his  Edinbur.jh  audience  that 
he,  as  a  Minister,  had  faced  the  risk  of  Avar.  He  had  met 
the  demand  for  the  AvithdraAval  of  H.M.S.  Ijiunet  by  a 
categorical  refusal. 
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On  the  eventful  Sunday.  July  30.  1S93,  Lord  Bose- 
bery  must  no  doubt  have  been  weighted  v/ith  tlie  grave 
responsibility  which  besets  those  who  have  to  face  and 
make  great  decisions.  The  strain,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration.  On  IMonday  Lord  Dufferin  saw  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  delivered  J..ord 
Roseberv's  communication.  "  The  Minister  replied 
that  as  the  blockade  would  be  raised  at  once,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  matter"  (p.  109).  It  had, 
meanwhile)  we  believe,  been  locally  explained  to  the 
British  captain  that  the  Admiral's  intention  had  been 
misunderstood.  He  did  not  demand  that  the  Linnet 
should  be  withdrawn;  he  only  suggested  some  alteration 
in  her  position  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  his 
blockade.  On  August  1  the  Siamese  Government  fic- 
cepted  the  French  demands;  and  on  August  3  the  block- 
ade Avas  raised.  The  Anglo-French  crisis  in  its  more 
acute  form  was  thus  speedily  relieved.  The  seriousness 
was  know  to  very  few  persons  at  the  time.  Y»^hen  Jlin- 
isters  who  had  been  spending  the  week-end  in  the  coun- 
try returned  to  their  offices,  a  crisis  had  come  and  gone 
without  their  being  aware  of  it.  The  Linnet  remained 
where  she  was,  on  ihe  watch.  Other  negotiations  con- 
tinued, but  the  local  situation  speedily  quieted  down. 


What  Women  Like  in  Men. 

"  Rafford  Pyke  "  writes  on  this  subject  in  the 
July  "  Cosmopolitan  "  with  rare  sympathy,  rarer 
penetration,  and  rarest  knowledge  of  woman's 
nature.  Leaving  the  young  girl  on  one  side,  lie 
"  attempts,"  as  he  modestly  says,  to  show  "  what 
it  is  that  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  knowledge 
and  sentiment  and  fineness — la  femme  de  trente 
ans — likes  best  in  man. 

Passports  to  Woman's  Affection. 
Good  looks,  he  truly  says,  are  superfluous,  but 
what  women  do  like  is  "  an  air  of  distinction  " — 
something  that  singles  out  a  man  among  his  fel- 
lows. They  will  pardon  sloveliness,  but  do  not 
like  it.  Especially  are  they  prone  to  admire  the 
admired  of  other  women,  for  "  Rafford  Pyke " 
does  not  forget  that  vanity  and  emulation  are  femi- 
nine weaknesses.  General  savoirfaire,  knowing  what 
to  do,  and  when  and  how  to  do,  are  qualities  highly 
valued  by  la  femme  de  trente  ans.  Liberality,  a  con- 
tempt of  the  petty,  even  a  touch  of  irresponsi- 
bility, all  appeal  to  her;  parsimony  and  any  form 
of  counting  the  cost  are  perhaps  the  worst  faults 
in  her  eyes.  Gentleness — the  gentleness  of 
strength — always  pleases  her.  "  Rafford  Pyke  " 
profoundly  remarks:  — 

She  loves  to  think  that  one  who  may  be  rough 
and  bad  to  all  the  rest  can  be  to  her  as  tender  as 
another  woman.  .  .  .  It  is  a  hard  saying  but  it  is 
true,  that  the  men  whom  women  love  the  most  are 
men  who  are  quite  capable  of  cruelty. 

"  Rafford    Pyke "    may    not     think     himself     a 

philosopher,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  truer  words 

were  ever  written  about  women  than  the  following: 

To  h(r  really  understood,  to  say  what  she  likes,  to 
utter  her  innermost  thoughts  in  her  own  way,  to  cast 
aside  the  traditional  conventions  that  gall  her  and  re- 
press her.  to  have  some  one  near  her  A\atii  whom  she 
can  be  quite  frank,  and  yet  to  know  that  not  a  syllable 
of  what  she  says  will  be  misinterpreted  or  mistaken, 
but  rather  felt  just  as  she  feels  it  all — how  wonderfully 


sweet  is  this  to  every  woman,  and  how  few  men  there 
are  Avho  can  give  it  to  her  I 

\'\'ho  shall  describe  that  wonderful  gift  of  intimacy, 
that  miracle  in  human  intercourse,  that  rare  blending 
of  subtle  intelligence,  of  exquisite  tact,  of  wonderful 
sympathy?  There  are  men  who  have  it;  and  when  a 
woman's  acquaintance  -with  such  a  man  is  only  half  an 
hour  old.  she  will  be  telling  him  of  things  that  she 
has  never  told  to  brother  or  sister  or  mother  or  husband 
or  even  to  her  nearest  woman  friend. 

La  femme  de  trente  ans  loves  a  man  who  has 

done   something,   who  has  achieved,   and — 

If  she  loves  him,  her  love  will  have  in  it  that  element 
of  the  maternal  without  Avhich  no  true  Avoinan's  love  is 
ever  quite  complete.  He  is  hers;  and  she  thrills  with 
his  success,  and  tries  to  comfort  him  in  his  defeats. 
She  hales  iiis  enemies  vindictively.  She  longs  to  help 
hill,  to  be  iiis  inspiration. 

But  almost  sweeter  still  are  those  moments  when  per- 
haps ho  is  depressed  and  ill  or  half-disheartened,  this 
man  who  faces  the  world  and  is  strong  to  all  besides 
herself;  for  then  he  mal;es  the  one  supreme  appeal  to 
her  very  deepest,  tenderest  feelings;  and  there  comes 
over  her  a  great  wave  of  maternal  tenderness,  a  passion 
of  self-devotion,  and  as  she  mothers  him,  her  whole 
woman's  nature  is  stirred  to  its  very  depths. 

Woman  is  always  woman,  and  when  her  hour 

has  come — like  Shakespeare's  heroines:  — 

The  teaching  of  her  early  years,  the  ti-aditJons  of  her 
sex,  the  fears,  the  doubts,  the  hesitancies — all  these 
she  tramples  underfoot;  and  seeking  out  the  one  man 
of  her  life,  she  stands  before  him  m  that  splendid 
shanielessness  whicli  is  tlie  finest  thing  in  perfect  love. 


The  Future  of  the  Peace  Propaganda. 

This  question  is  discussed  in  "  La  Revue  "  for 
July  1  by  M.  J.  Novikoff,  who  on  the  whole  takes 
a  hopeful  view  of  the  progress  of  the  cause  of 
peace.  Last  years  Congress  in  Paris  he  considers 
to  have  been  most  important,  and  distinguished 
above  all  others  by  having  been  semi-official — 
opened  by  a  Minister  actually  in  office,  and  in- 
cluding official  delegates.  Its  echoes  found  their 
way  to  the  ear  of  the  people;  it  was  in  every  sense 
democratic.  But  the  distance  already  traversed 
IS  nothing  compared  with  that  before  us.  Peace 
propaganda  must  be  made  much  more  effective. 

(1)  Not  Peace,  but  Federation. 
"  The  peace  movement,"  M.  Novikoff  asserts, 
"  ought  to  change  its  name,  and  be  called  feder- 
alist." Its  object  is  the  possible  one  of  modifying 
human  institutions,  and  not  the  impossible  one, 
so  often  attributed  to  it  by  the  ignorant,  of  modify- 
ing human  nature.  It  aims,  in  fact,  at  creating  a 
federation  which  will  in  turn  embrace  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  But  just  because  the  move- 
ment is  said  to  be  for  "  peace  "  and  not  for  federa- 
tion, it  encounters  all  kinds  of  objections  on  the 
score  of  impracticability  which  it  would  not  en- 
counter if  it  changed,  not  its  essence,  but  merely 
its  name. 

(2)  Be  Less  Modest;   Promise  Paradise  on  Earth. 

Peace  advocates  would  make  quicker  progress  if 

thev    were   less   modest:    "  To   succeed    with    the 
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nnasses,  to  make  them  thoroughly  enthused  and  re- 
.solute,  fanaticism  must  be  kindled  in  them,  and  to 
awaken    fanaticism    you    must    promise    paradise. 
This  is  what  all  great  founders  of  religion   have 
■done."      It  is  also  what  the  Socialists  are  doing. 
They  promise  an  earthly  paradise;   how,  does  not 
particularly   matter.       But   they   are    right.       N© 
great  social   transformation   comes   about,   except 
l)y  "  fanaticising  the  masses."      Now,  says  M.  Ncvi- 
koff,  too  truly,  how  far  the  peace  people  are  from 
this.      They  make  no  dazzling  promises  of  paradise. 
and,  just  for  this  very  reason,  they  meet  with  but 
poor  success.      And  yet  they,  more  than  any  others, 
might  promise   paradise   on   earth. 
(3)  And  Promise  It  Within  the  Lifetime  of  Man. 
It  must  be  plainly  shown  that  there  is  no  real 
■obstacle   to  the   immediate   suppression   of  inter- 
national  feud  and   anarchy;    that  is  to  say,   that 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  near  at  hand:   "When 
the   peace  party  succeed   in   imbuing  the   masses 
with  this  idea,  there  will  be  an  immense  and  ini- 
mediate  reaction.       Federation  will  then   become 
the  first  popular  cry.      Very  soon  it  will  reach  the 
passionate  stage,  and  then  nothing  can  stop  it." 
Then,  says  M.  Novikoff,  exit  international  anarchy, 
and  enter  the  United  States  of  Europe. 


The  Typhoid  Bacillus  and  the  Blood. 

A  most  interesting  paper  describing  a  series  of 
observations  made  directly  upon  living  typhoid 
bacilli  in  the  blood,  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
is  contributed  by  Dr.  E.  Maurel  to  the  last  number 
of  the  "  Archives  de  Medecine  experimentale." 

Many  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  are  known  to  result  from 
the  invasion  of  our  bodies  by  certain  kinds  of 
bacilli,  the  course  of  the  disease  depending  upon 
the  resisting  powers  of  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
especially  of  the  blood,  whose  white  corpuscles  or 
leucocytes  are  free-moving  and  serve  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  police  force,  seeking  out  the  invaders  and 
disposing  of  them,  as  far  as  possible,  by  eating 
them  and  converting  them  into  their  own  sub- 
stance. 

In  the  experiments  devised  by  Dr.  Maurel,  the 
reaction  of  the  different  constituents  of  our  blood 
to  bacilli  could  be  watched  with  the  microscope. 
One-half  of  a  sterilised  glass  plate  was  dotted  over 
with  small  drops  of  a  mixture  of  typhoid  bacilli 
and  recently  boiled,  distilled  water,  then  dried  at 
38  deg.  C,  a  temperature  which  produces  no 
change  in  the  microbe.  An  aseptic  puncture  was 
made  in  the  finger  to  obtain  blood,  some  of  which 
was  placed  on  the  side  of  the  sterilised  plate  carry- 
ing bacilli,  and  some  on  the  other  side  where  there 


were  none.  The  whole  plate  was  then  covered  with 
a  thin  slip  of  sterilised  glass,  under  which  the 
blood  on  each  half  of  the  plate  spread  out  in  a 
thin  layer  without  ihe  two  portions  com- 
ing in  contact.  This  arrangement  made  it  pos- 
sible to  watch  the  action  of  the  bacilli,  and  to 
compare  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  contact 
with  them  with  the  condition  of  the  blood  on  the 
other  half  of  the  plate  where  there  were  no  bacilli. 
The  glass  plate,  microscope,  and  other  materials 
used  were  all  kept  at  37  deg.  C,  so  that  there  were 
no  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  organ- 
isms were,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  in  the  body. 

Effect  on  the  White  Corpuscles. 

At  first,  the  leucocytes  in  both  portions  of  blood 
moved  about  slowly,  many  of  those  in  the  typhoid 
culture  absorbing  bacilli  as  they  moved,  without 
appearing  to  be  inconvenienced;  but  the  encounter 
seemed  to  be  fortuitous,  and  not  to  'result  from 
the  pursuit  of  bacilli  by  the  leucocytes,  although 
they  had  perfect  freedom  of  motion. 

Seven  minutes  later,  some  of  the  leucocytes  in 
the  typhoid  culture  were  less  energetic  in  their 
movements,  and  within  half  an  hour  a  few  were 
entirely  motionless.  Soon  all  moved  more  slowly 
and  showed  a  tendency  to  become  spherical,  the 
form  assumed  by  leucocytes  when  exhausted  or 
about  to  die. 

Raising  the  temperature  from  37  deg.  to  38  deg. 
or  40  deg.  stimulated  the  leucocytes  and  caused 
them  to  resume  their  movements,  but  they  became 
motionless  in  a  very  short  time.  Within  two 
hours  all  the  leucocytes  among  the  typhoid  bacilli 
were  motionless,  spherical,  and  in  many  instances 
presented  the  granular  appearance  that  precedes 
disintegration. 

The  red  corpuscles  were  not  affected,  but  there 
was  a  deposit  of  fibrin  in  the  blood. 

The  leucocytes  of  the  blood  placed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  plate  at  the  same  time,  and  kept  under 
the  same  conditions,  were  as  active  as  ever  at  the 
end  of  four  and  one-half  hours,  and  no  filaments  of 
fibrin  had  formed. 

Similar  observations  were  made  on  a  number  of 
preparations,  and  from  them  the  writer  concludes 
that  our  leucocytes  absorb  the  typhoid  bacillus, 
but  succumb  to  their  absorption  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  showing  that  this  bacillus  is  one  of  the 
most  virulent  for  them.  The  soluble  substances 
formed  by  the  typhoid  bacillus  seem  to  have  no 
marked  action  upon  the  leucocytes  except  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  bacillus  itself;  for,  in  some  in- 
stances, leucocytes  that  had  not  absorbed  bacilli 
were  seen  continuing  their  motions  after  the 
others  had  become  unable  to  move. 
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The  National  Review. 

The  "  National  Review "  for  August  is  a  very 
good  number.  "  Lord  Rosebery's  Opportunity," 
Mr.  Arnold  White's  paper  on  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet,  Mr.  MacDonnells  plea  for  refusing  to  cieat 
the  Boers  as  belligerents,  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Austin  Dobscn  gossips  pleasantly  concerning 
St.  James'  Park.  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  con- 
eludes  his  paper  on  "  The  Execution  of  Marshal 
Ney." 

Some   Recent   Art  Sales. 

Mr.  W.  Roberts,  in  a  papei'  full  of  interesting 
information  as  to  the  prices  realised  in  the  more 
important  sales  of  last  season,  gives  some  interest- 
ing facts  as  to  the  immense  rise  in  the  value  of 
Turner's  pictures.  He  gives  a  list  of  seven  pic- 
tures which  changed  hands  at  recent  sales:  — 

They  cost  the  OATners  about  12.000  guineas,  selling  for 
nearly  46,000  jruineas.  a  profit  sufficienrlv  hancUomc,  one 
would  imagine,  for  the  most  exacting  of  investors. 

On  the  ViThole,  Mr.  Roberts  seems  to  think  that 

although  England  may  not  be  an  altogether  artistic 

country,  London  is  more  than  holding  its  own  as 

the  artistic  market  of  the  world.      He  says: 

For  a  goodly  number  of  years  this  turnover  at  art 
sales  may  l)e  roughly  placed  at  over  one  million  sterling. 
Xolhing  seems  to  depress  the  prices  at  art  sales,  not 
even  the  prolonged  war  in  South  Africa.  It  has  been 
more  and  more  forced  upon  me  during  the  last  few 
years  that  London  is  the  best  market  in  the  world  for 
the  sale  of  objects  of  art;  every  season  great  quantities 
of  the  most  precious  objects  are  consigned  to  Messrs. 
Christie's  historic  rooms  for  sale — e.g.,  the  TIeckscher 
and  the  Bardini— -with  the  most  satisfactory  and  often 
surprising  results. 

An  Absurd  Suggestion. 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,    writing    upon    "  American 

.Affairs,"  quotes  the  following  absurd  proposal  from 

the  "  Bookman  ": 

Whv  should  not  the  President  of  the  L'nited  States 
attend  the  ceremony  of  Kins  Edward's  coronation? 
Why  should  not  the  President,  both  as  the  ruler  of  one 
of  the  mightiest  nations  of  the  earth  and  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  a  poliov  that  has  brought  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  empires  into  a  partial  union  which,  if  made 
complete,  would  be  irresistible — why  should  not  he  be 
present  at  the  CT'o%vr!;ng  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Emperor  of  India?  -  The  thouaht  appeals  to  the  ini- 
asrination.  and  its  realisation  would  symbolise  a  splen- 
did fart — the  ultimat.?  alliance  and  the  final  dominance 
of  our  world-conquering  race.  .  .  .  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  Pffsi'lont  MfKinley  will  seize  this 
unique  opportunitv  of  doing  sometlnng  which 
in  itself  would  be  strikinglv  historic  and 
which  would  be  an  act  of  high  State  policy 
as  weH.  All  true  Araerif^ans  would  be  glad  to  see  1heir 
chosen  ruler  standing  at  Westminster  in  the  historic 
sanctuan,'  of  all  who  speak  the  Encdish  tongue.  Vv-ho  ob- 
ser^'^e  tbp  English  law.  and  who  believe  in  the  perpetuity 
of  Engli.ch  civilisation — taking  his  place  as  an  equal 
among  t!ie  emperors  and  kings  who  have  of  late  accep- 
ted as  an  imdi'puted  fact  the  power  and  grandeur  of 
the  .American  Republic." 


Surely  Mr.  Maurice  Low  ought  to  know  that  Em- 
perors and  Kings  do  not  attend  coronations.  The- 
President  might  have  come  to  the  Jubilee,  but  to- 
have  appeared  at  the  Coronation  would  have  been, 
absolutely  impossible. 

Are  Roman  Catholics  Increasing  in  England? 

Mr.  J.  McCabe,  author  of  "  Twelve  Years  in  a 
:Monastery,"  who  says  that  he  was  six  years  ago 
stationed  at  Forest  Gate,  stoutly  denies  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  increasing  in  England.  He 
does  not  think  there  are  more  than  1,200,000,  and 
says  that  in  view  of  the  enormous  influx  of  Catho- 
lic Irish,  French,  Italians,  and  Germans,  there 
ought  to  have  been  many  more.  In  fact,  he 
thinks,  instead  of  asking  where  all  the  Catliolics 
have  come  from,  we  ought  to  be  asking  where  they 
have  all  gone  to.  If  converts  are  joining  at  a  rate- 
of  nearly  10,000  per  annum,  we  may  well  ask  what 
has  become  of  the  million  poor  Irish  men  and 
women  who  brought  to  England  their  pathetic  en- 
thusiasm for  Rome  during  the  last  half  century?" 


The  Empire  Review. 

The  "  Empire  Review  "  for  August  contains  sev- 
eral interesting  articles,  though  none  of  special 
importance. 

Army  Reform:  Introduce  Swiss  Methods. 
Mr.  John  J.  Walker,  writing  on  Lessons  from 
Switzerland,  urges  on  the  War  Office  the  "volun- 
tary compulsory  "  system  of  short  service  in  Swit- 
zerland, which,  he  says,  ensures  a  maximum  of 
well-trained  soldiers  at  a  minimum  cost — £8  per 
annum  per  soldier,  as  against  £46  in  Germany,. 
£47  in  France,  and  £64  in  Great  Britain.  With 
its  "  elite  army,"  always  ready  and  at  full  strength 
(all  citizens  from  twenty  to  thirty-two),  its  Land- 
wehr  and  Landsturm,  the  Swiss  can  put  in  the 
field  over  500,000  strong,  well-trained  and  thor- 
oughly reliable  men.      Mr.  Walker  says: 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Swiss  have 
no  raw  recruits  such  as  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
are  drawn  by  the  compulsory  conscription  as  in  France 
and  Gei'Piany,  and  take  the  shilling  in  Plngland  from 
the  recruiting  sergeant.  As  soon  as  boys  go  to  school 
they  are  drilled  and  marched  and  practise  gA'mnastics 
regularly.  Rifle-shooting  has  become  a  national  pav«time, 
most  of  the  men  spending  their  spare  afternoons  at  the 
range  and  their  holidays  in  competition  for  prizes.  The 
standard  of  marksmanship  in  the  Swiss  army  is  very 
high— probably  the  highest  in  Europe,  and  certaintly 
equal.  if  not  s-nperior,  to  that  of  the  Boers. 

The  Alleviation  of  Indian  Famines. 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  N.  Maude,  writing  on  this  subject, 
says  one  chain  in  the  link  of  our  immensely  costly 
and    not   over-successful    precautions    against    In- 
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dian  famines  seems  still  wanting.  It  is  not  so 
much  lack  of  food  as  lack  of  means  of  distributing 
it  which  has  caused  such  suffering.  He  therefore 
proposes  "  to  establish  a  number  of  road  trans- 
port companies  based  on  the  railways  or  other  ar- 
teries of  communication,  working  as  feeders  to 
the  railway  in  prosperous  times  and  as  distributors 
from  the  railway  during  periods  of  famine."  The 
trade  in  India  between  great  towns  away  from 
railways  is  enormous  and  mostly  in  heavy,  bulky 
articles,  such  as  cotton  and  grains.  These  are 
still  conveyed  by  primitive  bullock  carts,  with 
which  Colonel  Maude  would,  as  far  as  possible, 
dispense.  Fuel  is  dear  in  India,  but  wages  much 
lower  than  in  England,  where  experiments  have 
shown  that  on  much  worse  roads  heavy  goods 
could  be  conveyed  on  an  average  at  a  gross  cost  of 
Id.  per  mile,  instead  of  the  4d.  or  6d.  charged  by 
bullock  drays,  which  only  cover  ten  miles  a  day. 
Supply  of  water,  he  thinks,  will  not  be  a  real  ob- 
stacle— at  any  rate,  not  in  the  Punjab.  An 
agreement  with  Government  would  be  necessary 
to  prevent  any  corporation  undertaking  the  woi'k 
against  cut-throat  competition.  Colonel  Maude 
says:  — 

The  great  difficulty  in  India  is  to  attract  substantial 
capitalists  to  utilise  its  many  resources,  and  by  demou- 
strating  their  capabilities  to  induce  the  rich  natives  to 
invest  their  money  instead  of  hoarding  it.  Some  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  Bombay  and  Bengal,  but  the 
north-west  is  almost  untouched,  yet  there  is  perhaps  no 
coi'ner  of  the  world  Avhere  the  need  for  cheap  transpor- 
tation and  cheap  power  is  more  needed.  If  the  wealth 
of  India  wei-e  invested  in  undertakings  giving  grer^ter 
mobility  to  the  population,  famines  would  lose  much  of 
their  intensity,  while  the  precautionary  measures 
against  epidemics  taken  by  the  Indian  Government 
would  cease  to  constitute  the  great  danger  they  do  now 
to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

Various  Colonial  Reminiscences. 
Sir  Hubert  Jerningham  continues  wittily  to  re- 
count his  amusing  recollections  of  colonial  wor- 
thies— this  time  chiefly  in  Mauritius.     The  follow- 
ing anecdote  may  be  culled  from  the  collection:  — 

The  Mauritians  are  very  %vitty.  On  one  occasion  and 
before  I  became  a  governor  myself,  I  was  called  to  the 
governor's  room  to  aid  him  in  a  French  disciission  which 
he  was  apparently  having  with  a  man  who  was  endeav- 
ouring to  enlist  his  sympathy  and  assistance  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  the  father  of  a  .numei-ous  family. 

"  Ask  him,"  said  the  governor,  "  how  many  children 
he  has."    "Seven."    "  How  old?"    "  The  eldest  is  ten." 

"  Indeed:"  ob*ser\-ed  Sir  Charles  L ;  "  then  ask  him. 

please,  whether  he  has  bred  children  for  uie  to  feed 
thera  or  for  him  to  starve  them" — a  dilemma  which  the 
man  met  by  the  reply  that  to  give  such  a  question  a 
proper  answer  he  would  inquire  of  his  wife  whether 
she  intended  to  stop  at  seven,  as  he  had  found  patri- 
archal sympathy  in  the  governor,  who  naturally  desired 
some  guarantee  for  his  coming  munificence.  Sir  Charles 
was  beside  himself  with  rage,  and  in  broad  English  told 
him  that  to  beget  a  family  without  providing  for  their 
wants  was  nothing  short  of  dishonesty. 

The  man  coolly  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Cet  homme 
n'cncourage  pas  la  recherche  de  la  patemite."  and  walked 
out  of  the  room.  But  when  I  had  laughed  over  this 
with  Sir  Charles  he  got  what  he  wanted.  His  vnt  had 
procured  it. 


Miss  Ada  Cambridge,  the  Anglo-Australian 
novelist,  also  contributes  memories  of  thirty  years 
of  Australia,  but  it  is  a  pity  she  does  not  insist 
still  more  on  the  fact  that  she  is  writing  of  a  past 
rather  than  a  present  Australia. 

Wei-hai-Wei. 
"  A  Resident  "  writes  on  Wei-hai-Wei  a  descrip- 
tive article  which  really  <does  give  some  idea  of 
the  place  he  is  describing.  Wei-hai-Wei,  just 
three  years  a  British  possession,  has  a  population 
of  over  150,000 — mostly  Chinese:  — 

They  are  all  poor,  all  simple  unlettered  peasant  folk, 
knowing  little  about  anything  beyond  thetl'  own  village, 
their  own  plot  of  farm  lands,  everything  is  settled  by 
the  village  elders,  and  it  matters  not  much  to  them 
whether  they  are  ruled  by  His  Britannic  Majesty  King 
EdAvard  VII.  the  barbarian  king  across  the  sea,  or  their 
own  secluded  Emperor  in  Pekin.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  the  learning  of  China  has  been  much  overrated.  In 
every  Aallage,  it  is  true,  some  old  man,  one  of  the  loAver 
literati  who  has  failed  to  get  office,  has  a  school  for 
boys,  and  the  little  urchins  may  be  heard  repeating  in 
a  loud  sing-song  their  lessons;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
not  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  men  can  read,  less  than  that 
proportion  can  'UTite,  and  once  out  in  this  work-a-day 
world,  the  smattering  of  learning  acquired  as  a  child  is 
forgotten.  From  dawn  to  dark  they  worlc  among  the 
rice  and  the  barley,  their  wants  are  simple,  they  have 
no  use  for  boolis,  no  need  for  letters. 

The  Slave  Trade  in  Northern  Nigeria. 
Mr.    I.   J.    Tonkin   contributes  the   third   instal- 
ment of  his  paper  on  this  question.       It  is  very 
interesting,   but   somewhat   depressing.       I   quote 
the  following  passages:  — 

As  far  as  the  adult  male  slave  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
cruellest  feature  of  domestic  slavery  that  his  wife  shall 
be  practically  at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  master.  If 
Avo  may  dignify  by  the  conA'entional  term  the  alliances 
entered  into  by  slaves,  it  will  be  doubtless  someAA^here 
about  correct  to  s^iy  that  marriages  among  them  are 
allowed,  but  not  in  any  way  encouraged,  promoted  or 
supervised. 

But  Mr.  Tonkin  can  still  conclude  by  saying:  — 

Where  the  sexual  instinct"  comes  into  play  the  slave 
system  leads  seemingly  inevitably  to  developments  that 
ai'e  hideous — I  suppose  it  is  human  nature  intoxicated 
by  licence  and  opportunity — but  in  the  general  relation 
of  man  to  man  the  attitude  of  the  aA'erage  slave  holder 
to  his  human  property  is  characterised  by  temperate 
and  kindly  justice,  often  by  more,  by  a  kindness  that  is 
not  many  degrees  remoA'ed  from  loA'e. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  Seymour  Fort  contributes  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  a  farm  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  near  Buluwayo. 
Miss  "  C.  de  Thierry  "  and  the  Rev.  William  Gres- 
well  both  write  in  no  A^ery  conciliatory  temper  on 
South  African  subjects. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  August  number  is  as  alive  and  strenuous  as 
though  neither  holiday  nor  vacation  had  any 
meaning  for  its  readers.  Articles  on  the  political 
crisis  and  on  the  naval  scare  having  received  sepa- 
rate treatment,  as  also  Mr.  Wells'  "  Anticipations." 
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Diplomaticiis  Contra  Mundum. 
"  Diplomaticus "  is  very  wrath  with  Mr.  John 
Morley  for  suggesting  that  the  verdict  of  foreign 
nations  anticipates  the  vei'dict  of  history.  He 
sets  Manfully  to  work  to  pi'ove  that  the  consensus 
of  foreign  opinion  on  our  policy  in  South  Africa 
is  due  to  any  or  every  cause  except  our  own  ini- 
quity. It  is  due  to  "  Metternichian  reaction  and 
mercantile  rivalry  in  e^ual  parts."  It  is  due  to 
alarm  occasioned  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  talking  of  Imperial  Zollvereins  and  pre- 
ferential tariffs.  It  is  due  to  the  feeling  which 
regarded  the  Transvaal  as  a  formidable  enemy  to 
our  Empire.  It  is  due  to  disappointed  German 
greed,  which  hoped  to  divert  Boer  gold  from 
Capetown  to  the  German  colonies.  It  is  due  to 
Radical  and  Socialist  horror  of  the  capitalists 
who  were  made  responsible  for  the  war. 

"  Civilisation"  in  the  Congo  State. 
Passing  from  the  Vaal  to  the  Congo,  we  find 
Mr.  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne  protesting  with  all  his 
might  against  the  transformation  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  secured  by  international  guarantee  in 
the  interests  of  humanity,  the  natives,  and  Free 
Trade,  into  a  private  colony  of  Belgium,  with 
France  as  residuary  legatee,  fenced  round  with 
protective  tariffs  and  prohibitions,  and  given  to 
a  wholesale  exploitation  of  the  natives.  All  lands 
hitherto  free  for  native  use  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  State.  Privileged  companies  make  out  of 
the  rubber,  ivory,  and  other  produce  as  much  as 
235  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  Major  Lothaira,  hav- 
ing served  his  sentence  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Stokes,  is  made  director  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  those  companies.  The  writer  refers  to 
v>-hat  appears  in  the  "  Bulletin  Official  "  itself, 
and  declares;  — 

These  d'Ocuments  make  it  clear,  beyond  contradiction, 
that  the  steadily  pa'owing  endeavour  of  the  Consjo  State 
has  been  to  deprive  the  natives,  so  far  as  the  new 
tyranny  has  yet  reached  them,  of  all  their  primitive 
rights  to  the  land  on  which  they  live  and  the  scanty 
subsistence  their  ignorance  of  arts  and  sciences  allows 
them  to  obtain  from  it;  to  bring  them,  if  they  accept 
the  position,  into  worse  slavery  than  that  from  which 
they  have  been  ostensibly  rescued,  and,  if  they  resent 
the  interference,  to  punish  them  with  a  brutaHty  more 
galling  and  destructive  than  that  from  which  there  has 
been  a  pretence  of  delivering  them. 

As  a  remedy,  Mr.  Bourne  calls  for  the  assembl- 
ing of  another  International  Conference  on  Cen- 
tral African  affairs. 

A  New  Career  for  Spain. 
The  north-west  of  the  same  distressful  conti- 
net  occupies  the  attention  of  Major  A.  Gybbon 
Spilsbury.  After  detailing  the  perils  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Morocco,  he  makes  the  following  sugges- 
tion:— 

Let  England  secure  for  Spain  a  European  mandate, 
such  as  she  herself  holds  and  has  so  conscientiously 
worked  out  in  Egj-pt,  and  sec  that  it  is  carried  out  in 


the  same  liberal,  honest,  and  enli^luened  manner.  By 
f^uih  a  course  a  great  and  crying  evil  will  be  ended,  and 
the  most  pressing  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  con- 
jured. 

A  Rival  to  the  Panama  Route. 

In  the  battle  between  the  Panama  and  the  Nica- 
raguan  Canal  routes,  slight  notice  seems  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  railway  linking  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  from  Coatzacoalcos  to  Tehuantepec,  which 
the  Mexican  Government  opened  in  1895.  Mrs. 
Alec  Tweedie  describes  the  formation  of  deep  ter- 
minal harbours.  The  gain  to  commerce  is  shown 
in  this  table:  — 

Via  Via  Gain  of 

Panama.  Tehuantepec.  Mil'ge. 

Phnnouth  to  San  Francisco  . .     9,103  . .     7,767  . .  1,336 

jSlew  York  to  San  Francisco  ..  6,270  ..  5,005  ..  1,265 
New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco      5,596  . .     3,586  . .  2,010 

Liverpool   to   Yokohama  ..  14,540  ..  13,455  ..  1,085 

New   York  to  Yokohama  ..  11,256  ..  10,006  ..  1,250 

New  Orleans  to  Yokohama  ..  10.611  ..     8,637  ..  1,974 

New  York  to  Manila     ..  ..  12,602  ..  11,563  ..  1,039 

Besides,  the  saving  of  freight  per  ton  over  the 
Panama  route  will  be  four  shillings  a  ton;  over  the 
all-rail  route  will  be  30  per  cent. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  William  Watson  contributes  fourteen  noble 
lines  in  praise  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  under  the 
title  "  For  England."  Mr.  Richard  Davey  intro- 
duces the  Count  du  Bois  as  a  new  French  poet, 
and  remarks  on  the  fact  that  it  was  residence  in 
London  which  awoke  the  Frenchman's  muse. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  discusses  the  now  legalised 
Imperialism  of  the  United  States.  He  fears  the 
spoils  system,  the  defective  altruism,  and  the  pro- 
tective exclusiveness  of  the  Americans  will  prove 
dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  their  colonies.  Miss 
E.  L.  Banks  protests  shrilly  against  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Love  Letters  of  Bismarck  and  Victor 
Hugo.  

The  Quarterly  Review. 

The  "  Quarterly  Review  "  is  a  good  number.  1 
notice  elsewhere  the  articles  upon  the  "  Chinese 
Fiasco"  and  upon  the  "  Campaign  Against  Con- 
sumption." 

Is  Negro  Nileland  Woi'th  Holding? 
The  first  place  is  given  to  an  article  upon  Negro 
Nileland  and  Uganda.  The  writer  discusses  the 
question  whether  this  territory  produces  anything 
to  justify  the  sacrifices  which  we  have 
made  in  establishing  our  foothold  among 
such  population!-,.  It  has  of  late  years 
been  cursed  with  seven  plagues,  war,  fever 
among  Europeans,  famine,  and  rinderpest,  drought 
and  locusts.  From  negro  Nileland  have  come 
waves  of  small-pox,  and  on  the  north  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  bubonic  plague  is  endemic.  The  Uganda 
Protectorate  is  haunted  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes, 
its  waters  are  populous  with  leeches,  the  jigger,  or 
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burrowing  fly  from  tropical  Africa  lias  acclimatised 
itself  in  Uganda,  the  guinea  worm  tortures  one 
native  out  of  every  ten,  and  the  air  is  full  of  bees 
and  hornets  that  sting,  flies  that  probe,  depositing 
eggs  in  the  skin  to  be  hatched  as  maggots,  and 
painful  boils.  A  paradise,  surely!  Nevertheless, 
the  reviewer  thinks  that  the  country  is  worth 
holding.  It  is  an  admirable  breeding  place  for 
cattle,  horses,  goats,  and  donkeys  and  camels.  It 
abounds  with  such  enormous  herds  of  elephants 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  extinction,  and  pre- 
serves could  be  maintained  from  which  very  young 
wild  elephants  could  be  broken  into  domesticity,  as 
is  done  in  Siam,  Ceylon,  and  India.  There  are 
valuable  forests,  and  in  the  upland  regions  coffee 
grows  wild,  and  grain  can  be  cultivated  to  any  ex- 
tent. The  reviewer  concludes,  therefore,  that 
there  is  some  hope  that  negro  Nileland  will  justify 
by  its  inherent  prosperity,  by  the  wealth  of  its  pro- 
ducts, and  the  mart  which  it  will  offer  to  our  trade 
the  fond  expectations  of  those  who  advocated  its 
annexation. 

The  Newfoundland  Question. 
This  article  consists  of  two  parts,  the  flrst  being 
written  in  French,  which  is  rather  a  novelty  in  an 
English  review.  The  writer  of  one  section  deals 
with  the  question  from  the  British  point  of  view, 
and  advises  that  the  issues  at  stake  should  be  di- 
rectly mastered,  in  order  that  a  settlement  should 
be  arrived  at.  He  thinks  that  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  French  should  be  cleared  out  altogether, 
not  only  from  the  west  shore,  but  also  from  the 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  It  is,  however, 
a  condition  sine  qua  non  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  first  agree  with  the  Government  of 
Newfoundland  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  a  satis- 
factory settlement  is  possible.  Twice  in  recent 
years  France  and  Great  Britain  have  agreed,  and 
Newfoundland  has  spoiled  everything  by  refusing 
to  accept  the  Anglo-French  agreement. 

Books  on  Oliver  Ci'omwell. 
The  reviewer  says  that  Mr.  Morley  has  not 
studied  the  Cromwellian  period  as  Mr.  Gardiner 
and  Mr.  Firth;  but  his  book,  by  its  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject  and  the  charm  of  its  style,  is 
likely  for  a  long  time  to  come  to  be  the  most 
widely  read  book  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Gardiner's 
history,  which  has  now  reached  the  year  1656,  has 
long  ago  taken  its  place  among  the  historical  clas- 
sics of  our  own  literature,  and  the  reviewer  praises 
highly  his  life-long  industry,  and  the  high  standard 
of  historical  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  impar- 
tiality which  he  has  constantly  maintained.  Mr. 
Firth,  in  his  Cromwell,  shows  the  fullest  know- 
ledge of  Cromwell  and  his  times,  Mr.  Gardiner  not 
excepted.  We  wait,  says  the  reviewer,  for  Mr. 
Gardiner's  concluding  volumes  for  the  final  verdict: 


His  opinion,  as  we  gather  it  from  his  Avorks,  seems  to 
be  tending  nioi'e  and  more  to  the  view  that  Oliver's  in- 
tention was  always  upright,  and  that  to  his  matchless 
gifts  of  persu.ision  and  practical  action  was  add'ed  tbat 
of  wisdom  in  the  science  of  politics,  had  that  science 
been  reducible  to  rule  in  a  time  of  revolution;  but  that 
he  failed  in  appreciation  of  the  conditions  tmder  which  he 
raust  Mork,  and  allowed  his  masterful  temper  to  hurry 
hiTi  into  actions  which,  in  removing  a  present  difficulty, 
created  a  greater,  and  made  a  satisfactory  solution  im- 
practicable. A  man  who  takes  a  great  part  in  public 
affairs  must  be  judged  by  his  capital  actions. 

Other  Articles. 
The  other  articles  deal  with  such  varied  subjects 
as  Philosophical  Radicals  like  Bentham  and  Mill, 
Recent  Mountaineering,  the  Date  of  Dante's  Vision, 
and  the  Dawn  of  Greece.  The  paper  entitled  "  New 
Lights  on  Milton  "  discusses  Professor  Raleigh's 
book  on  the  subject,  to  which  it  gives  high  praise. 


The  New  Liberal  Review. 

The  August  number  does  not  lack  distinction,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  articles  I  have  quoted  else- 
where. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt  recounts  the  varying 
story  of  the  Royal  Arms,  from  the  certain  appear- 
•ance  of  the  leopards  on  Richard  I.'s  escutcheon 
down  to  the  Act  of  Union  in  1801,  when  the  present 
blazonry  was  adopted.  Edward  III.,  it  appears, 
was  the  first  English  king  to  adopt  as  a  motto 
"  Dieu  et  mon  Droit." 

Mr.  Frank  Yeigh  gives  a  spirited  sketch  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  whose  influence  with  Protestants 
he  traces  to  his  boarding  in  youth  with  a  Scotch 
family  and  joining  in  their  family  prayers. 

Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  runs  over  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  novels,  which  he  describes  as  "  political  and 
social  pamphlets,  but  the  most  brilliant  pamphlets 
which  ever  were  published." 

Mr.  John  J.  F.  Eraser,  among  his  "  Impressions 
of  a  Traveller,"  declares  that  the  United  States 
and  Russia  are  our  only  two  rivals  for  world's  su- 
premacy. He  predicts,  however,  that  the  superior 
vitality  of  the  American  nation  will  be  exhausted, 
being  "  produced  by  a  champagne  atmosphere  that 
stimulates,  but  does  not  sustain."  Russia  will, 
in  the  long  run,  be  our  most  sturdy  antagonist. 

Mr.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  contributes  a  charming  travel 
paper  in  praise  of  France,  which  he  indignantly  yet 
good-humouredly  vindicates  from  the  charge  of 
being  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  from  the  tourist's 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Selous  furnishes  a  sterner  variety  of  the 
same  article  in  his  "  Gemsbuck  Hunting  in  the 
Northern  Kalahari." 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  takes  as  "  Book  of  the 
Month  "  Henry  George's  biography. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  pleads  for  the  Scot- 
tish Homes  Industries  Association. 
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The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  "  Contemporary  Review  "  for  August  is  a 
good,  readable  number.  It  opens  with  a  paper  on 
"The  Foreign  Policy  of  Lord  Rosebery,"  from 
which  I  quote  elsewhere.  Mr.  Macrosty  and  Mr. 
S.  G.  Hobson  combine  to  write  a  very  sane  and 
reasonable  account  of  "  The  Billion  Dollar  Trust." 
Dr.  George  Washburn  contributes  a  historical 
paper  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Turks.  Mr. 
Spender's  paper  on  "  The  Liberal  Party  and  its  Dif- 
ferences "  is  noticed  among  the  leading  articles, 
and  the  final  article,  by  the  author  of  "  Drift- 
ing," on  "  The  Economic  Decay  of  Great  Britain," 
is  separately  noticed. 

In  Praise  of  Golf. 

:\Ir.  Arnold  Haultain  devotes  several  pages  to  a 

very  interesting  article  on   "  Golf,"  in    which  w-e 

have  eighteen  pages  of  reading  explaining  how  it 

is  that  golf  has  such  an  absorbing  attraction  for 

its  votaries.      Its  chief  point  is  that  it  brings  out 

the  individual  mind  more  than  any  other  game,  and 

at  the  same  time  that  it  develops  the  mind  it  brings 

man  into  constant  contact  with  Nature.  In  golf  you 

are  pitted  against  Nature.      The  following  passage 

may  give  an  instance  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 

Mr.  Haultain  writes  on  his  favourite  theme: 

"  In  Golf,"  he  says,  "  we  can  see  a  s>Tiibol  of  the 
histcry  and  fate  of  manldnd,  careering  over  the  face  of 
this  open  earth,  governed  by  rigid  rule,  surrounded  with 
hazards,  and  bound  to  subdue  nature,  ere  we  can  siir- 
\i\e,  punished  for  the  minutest  divagation  from  the 
narrow  course,  and  the  end  of  it  all  to  reach  an  exigu- 
ous grave,  with  as  few  mistakes  as  may  be,  some  that 
high  and  brilliant  fly,  others  that  slow  and  lowly  crawl." 

After  reading  his  paper  we  begin  to  realise  some- 
what how  it  was  that  a  famous  Anglican  Divine 
confided  to  a  friend  that  there  was  in  the  calm  of 
golf  that  which  made  him  forget  his  wife,  his 
family,  his  country  and  his  God. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Peyton  writes  a  somewhat  elo- 
quent discourse  concerning  "  Anthropology  and 
the  Evolution  of  Religion."  To  understand  the 
symbolism  of  religion,  he  maintains,  we  requiie  the 
poetic  faculty.  Those  who  have  it  not  are  dis- 
qualified to  explain  religion.  The  majority  of  the 
religions  world  do  not  care  for  dogma,  but  are 
glamoured  by  ritual.  Sacrifice  is  paint  which  any 
eye  can  see;  the  sacrament  is  colour  which  the  fine 
artist  eye  of  the  Western  world  sees.  Both  make 
visible  the  inwardness  of  religion.  The  sacrament 
is  the  residuary  legatee  of  sacrifice. 

Sifting  the  Atmosphere. 
The  Rev.  John  M.  Bacon  writes  brightly  and 
pleasantly  concerning  dust  in  the  higher  and  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments which  he  made  in  ballooning.  The  article 
is  full  of  out-of-the-way  facts,  as,  for  instance, 
that  the  air  that  we  think  is  most  impure  is  ofter 


least  so.  Carbonic  acid  is  often  more  abundant  in 
the  free  and  purest  mountain-side  than  it  is  in 
the  plain,  or  even  in  cities.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  one  per  cent,  in  the  oxygen  of  the  open 
country  and  that  of  London,  or  any  town  in  the 
black  country.  More  remarkable  still,  there  is  less 
dust  in  the  Underground  Railway  than  was  Lo  be 
found  in  the  air  2,000  feet  above  Kingsto]i-on- 
Thames.  There  was  as  little  dust  in  the  sample 
of  air  taken  from  Tower  Bridge  as  there  was  in 
the  air  blowing  from  the  Atlantic  across  the  Scilly 
Islands.  Dust  is  a  great  traveller,  and  thinks 
nothing  of  sailing  across  oceans  and  continents. 
Mr.  Bacon  finishes  his  article  by  recounting  th:; 
following  curious  experiment: 

J£  lis;ht  from  an  arc  lamp  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  a 
Cjuartz  lens  ■nnthin  a  vessel  containing  moist  dust-free 
air,  a  bluish  fog  becomes  visible  along  the  path  of  the 
light.  This  cloud  remains  visible  and  suspended  for 
hours  after  the  light  is  cut  off. 

Maltese  Grievances. 

Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher  writes  an  article  upon  "  Mal- 
tese Grievances,"  which  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
line — that  there  are  none.  He  maintains  that  the 
agitation  against  our  recent  Colonial  Office  policy 
in  Malta  is  entirely  due  to  a  small  fraction  of 
Italians  who  are  in  no  sense  representative  of  the 
majority  of  the  population.  Some  of  his  figures 
are  very  remarkable.  He  says,  out  of  a  population 
of  205,000,  the  Italian-speaking  Maltese  only  num- 
ber 5,000.  There  are  25,000  English  residents,  and 
180,000  Maltese  who  speak  Maltese,  which  is  :aore 
like  Arabic  than  Italian.  1 

He  says  that  there  are  no  direct  taxes  in  Malta, 
and  that  of  indirect  taxes  the  Maltese  only  pay  10s. 
a  year  per  head,  and  all  the  money  is  spent  on  the 
local  administration.  The  Maltese  are  very  pros- 
perous, and  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half 
of  money  every  year  is  spent  in  the  islands  by  the 
English.  "  To  withdraw  from  Malta  would  mean 
the  immediate  impoverishment  of  the  island  and 
the  rapid  emigration  of  the  majority  of  its  con- 
gested population."  But  why  discuss  this  ques- 
tion? Apart  from  Imperial  necessities,  which 
would  compel  us  to  remain  in  Malta,  we  are  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  withdraw  from  any  place  where 
a  plebiscite  of  the  population  would  ask  us  to 
remain,  and  if  Mr.  Eltzbacher  be  correct,  the 
continuance  of  British  government  in  Malta 
would  be  voted  by  a  majority  of  at  least  nine  to 
one. 


The  Westminster  Review. 

There  is,  as  usual,  exuberant  vigour  and  purpose 
and  strenuousness  in  the  "  Westminster,"  and 
much  that  compels  thought.  An  Orientalist's  im- 
peachment of  Western  influences,  and  Charles 
Stanford  on  China  are  referred  to  elsewhere. 
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A  Protestant  Plea  for  the  Papacy. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Vaughan,  who  declares  himself  a  Pro- 
testant, writes  on  the  intolerable  situation  in  Rome. 
He  tries  to  create  sympathy  with  the  prisoner  of 
the  Vatican.  He  enlarges  on  the  resentment  natu- 
ral to  the  deprived,  on  the  enormous  loss  to  the 
Papal  Treasury,  on  the  utter  insecurity  of  ihc  prof- 
fered "  compensation,"  which  a  chance  majority  in 
the  Italian  Parliament  might  at  any  moment  re- 
Toke,  and  on  the  King's  occupation  of  the  favourite 
private  palace  of  the  Popes — the  Quirinal.  Thvi 
writer  condemns  this  last  step  as  inexcusably  tad 
taste.  He  grants  the  enormous  increa'^e  in  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Papacy  since  it  lost  the 
temporal  power.  He  suggests  this  beginning  of 
a  remedy:  j    > 

The  first  thing  required  to  oi)en  the  way  to  a  friendly 
,and  final  arrangement  between  the  two  Governments  in 
Rome  is  a  true  guarantee — not  by  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment and  King  alone,  but  by  all  the  nations  that  at  pre- 
sent have  envoys  accredited  to  the  Vatican — that  the  in- 
dependence of  thePopeshallalways  be  respected,  so  that, 
no  matter  what  political  changes  may  occur  in  Italy,  or 
even  in  Rome  itself,  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church 
shall  for  ever  be  permitted  to  continue  in  peace  his 
great  duties  towards  all  of  the  Roman  faith  throughout 
the  world. 

To  Check  the  Rush  to  the  Towns. 

The  Rural  Exodus  is  referred  to  its  causes  by 
E.  A.  Selby  Lowndes,  and  not  least  to  the  airs  of 
superiority  assumed  by  the  townsmen.  The  writer 
appeals  to  "  that  large  class  of  people  with  mod- 
erate incomes  who  are  free  to  live  where  they 
like": 

On  one  excuse  or  another  they  almost  in- 
variably ilock  to  London,  or  some  other  large  centre. 
The=?e  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  inestimable  service 
to  their  country.  Let  these  set  an  example,  and  by 
"taking  uu  their  residence  in  some  rural  neighbourhood 
show^that  they  believe  there  is  no  inferiority  attached 
to  it.  They  can  do  more  in  this  way  to  stop  the  migra- 
tion to  towns  than  by  an  amount  of  theorising  on  its 
causes  and  suggested  remedies.  The  labourer  would 
mot  be  slow  to  follow  their  example. 

How  Co-operators  Might  Swamp  Parliament. 

There  is  an  unsigned  article  headed  "  Co-opera- 
tors and  the  New  Century:  a  great  work  to  be 
•done."  It  deals  with  the  programme  adopted  at 
Middlesbrough,  and  heartily  approves  the  pro- 
nouncement in  favour  of  universal  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions. The  writer  advocates  a  policy  of  reform  by 
the  Budget,  which  the  House  of  Lords  cannot 
meddle  with,  such  as  land  taxation,  payment  of 
members,  free  breakfast  table,  old  age  pensions, 
etc.  To  gain  the  legislative  power  needful,  he 
makes  the  following  suggestions. 

A  tithe  only  of  the  annual  profit  divided  amongst  the 
members  would  mean  upwards  of  £774,000.  and  with 
-that  sum  it  would  be  possible  to  contest,  if  necessary, 
•every  constituencv  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  cost  of 
£1,000  a  piece,  and  yet  leave  a  balance  of  £100,000  for 
the  pavment  of  members  until  that  duty  was  under- 
taken Ijv  the  State.  But.  should  that  method  of  pro- 
vidmz  the  sineAvs  of  war  be  objected  to,  then  if  each  of 
the  1,700,000  members  were  to  put  by  loyally  only  a 


pennv  per  week  the  campaign  fund  would  amount  iu 
one  year  to  some  £368,000;  in  two  years  to  £736,000; 
and  in  three  years,  the  date  of  the  co-operative  diamond 
iubilee,  to  £1,10-1,000. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  Peter  Struthers  discusses  with  great  faith- 
fulness the  questions  of  South  Africa  and  Imperial- 
ism. He  hails  with  joy  the  prospect  of  the  United 
States  of  Canada,  of  South  Africa,  and  of  Australia. 
He  sees  in  the  lower  classes  a  chief  stay  of  re- 
action, and  presses  for  increased  education.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Hobman  gives  "  a  candid  Liberal  view  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain "  as  "  the  political  Sir  Willoughby 
Patterne,"  and  scourges  his  inconsistency,  egoism, 
and  fatal  lack  of  imagination.  Mr.  E.  A.  Savage 
warmly  appreciates  Stephen  Phillip's  poetry. 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  August  "  Pall  Mall  "  contains  no  article  of 
great  importance,  but  is  evidently  largely  designed 
to  suit  the  holiday  season.  Those  curious  about 
"  Bridge  "  will  find  an  intricate  discussion  by  "A 
Bridger  "  of  how  to  play  it.  Tourists  in  quest  of 
unexplored  mountain  peaks,  far  removed  from 
men's  haunts  will  turn  eagerly  to  Mr.  Walter  D. 
Wilcox's  paper  on  "  The  New  Switzerland  " — the 
Canadian  Rockies,  of  such  vast  extent  that  for 
years  to  come  their  primitive  wildness  can  hardly 
be  tamed — twenty  thousand  square  miles  of  unex- 
plored country,  and  at  least  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred peaks — and  difficult  and  dangerous  peaks— 
of  which  hardly  three  hundred  have  been 
climbed  by  man. 

The  Okapi:  A  New  Quadruped. 
Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  first  set  afloat  the  rumours 
which  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  just  confirmed  of 
the  wonderful  new,  and,  alas,  already  almost  ex- 
tinct. Central  African  quadruped,  with  the  head  of 
a  hornless  gii'affe,  the  body  of  an  antelope,  and 
the  striped  legs  of  a  zebra.  It  is  a  ruminant,  and 
although'  nearer  to  the  giraffe  than  to  any  living 
creature,  it  is  only  a  very  remote  relation  of  that 
creature.  It  is  said  to  be  excellent  eating,  but 
owing  to  its  rarity  has  been  placed  among  the  to- 
tally protected  game  animals  of  Africa. 

The  Cost  of  a  Scotch  Moor. 
Mr.  Rhodes  has  just  taken  a  Scotch  moor,  and  if 
Mr.  Watson  Lyall  may  be  believed  he  could  hardly 
have  indulged  in  a  more  costly  amusement.  For 
three  months,  from  £5,000;  and  then  beaters, 
keepers,  dogs,  stalkers,  gillies,  ponies,  carriages, 
and  horses,  with  fishing  tackle  and  ammunition, 
to  say  nothing  of  moving  large  establishynents  to 
and  fro,  with  tons  of  luggage.  Deer  forests  are 
more  expensive  even  than  grouse  moors,  ranging 
from  £1,000  upwards. 
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Other  Articles. 
M.  Georges  de  Dubor  has  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  a  less  known  side  of  Napoleon — his  mar- 
ried life  with  Josephine  at  La  Malmaison.  Mr. 
Matthias  Dunn  also  writes  entertainingly  on  '"  The 
Invasion  of  Our  Seas  by  the  Huge  Devil-fish  or 
Cuttle-fish."  which,  he  says,  are  increasing  to  an 
alarming  extent,  especially  about  the  Devon  and 
Cornish  coasts,  where  the  fishermen  lose  half  their 
crabs  and  lobsters  from  these  ferocious  enemies. 


I'he  Forum. 


The  only  articles  in  the  July  "Forum"  calling 
for  separate  notice  deal  with  China.  IMr.  W.  C. 
Jameson  Reid's  "  Plea  for  the  Integrity  of  China  " 
and  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid's  apotheosis  of  looting 
being  noticed  among  the  leading  articles.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Boutel's  paper  on  "  The  Sale  of  Texas  to 
Spain  "  is  an  attempt  to  deduce  from  this  sale  a 
justification  of  the  Imperial  claims  of  the  American 
Government. 

Technical  Education. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  writes  on  "  Higher  Techni- 
cal Training,"  dealing  particularly  with  the  more 
artistic  industries.  It  is  interesting  at  a  time  when 
we  are  hearing  so  much  of  American  superiority 
in  every  industry  to  find  an  American  pointing  to 
Europe,  and  sometimes  in  particular  to  England, 
as  a  model.  Mr.  Schoenhof  begins  by  saying  that 
"American  shortcomings  in  regard  to  manufactures 
are  so  apparent  that  efforts  towards  higher  tech- 
nical training  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  national 
necessity."  Americans  could  pick  up  many  useful 
suggestions  in  England:  — 

The  libei'cil  distribution  of  schools  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  manufacturinp:  industries  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  North  Staffordshire  has  an  art  school  in  each 
of  the  five  towns  that  form  the  Pottery  district.  These 
to-\\-ns  now  extend  so  far  that  it  is  "  difficult  to  say 
where  one  bepfins  or  the  other  ends,  and  all  are  con- 
nected by  tram-cars  and  steam.  The  great  benefit  which 
local  industries  receive  from  this  widely  extended  art 
teaching:,  supported  by  a  wealth  of  objects  of  art,  selec- 
ted for  their  beauty,  is  clearly  shown  in  this  case.  Min- 
ton,  Doult-on.  "Wedgwood,  and  Royal  Worcester  v.-ares 
are  known  the  world  over.  If  imitation  is  the  sincerest 
form,  of  flattery,  they  cannot  complain  of  lack  of  appre- 
ciation. They  are  copied  extf-nsively  by  German  maim- 
facturers,  who.  as  is  usual  with  imitators,  leave  out  of 
the  design  the  more  expensive  v.ork,  producing  a  very 
simdar  article  at  a  considerabh-  lower  figure.  The 
Knglish  do  not  seem  to  relish  this  kind  of  martyrdom. 
Yet  i'-  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  palm  of  origi- 
nality. 

We  are  evidently  not  so  badly  off,  after  all. 
School   Hygiene   in    America. 

Mr.  R.  Clark  writes  on  School  Hygiene,  which 

he  evidently  thinks  is  in  a  bad  way  in  America. 

He  says:  — 

In  the  catalogues  of  fifty  normal  schools,  in  tvventy- 
nine  States,  theie  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  indication 
of  a  distinct  course  in  school  hygiene,  although  in  one 
catalogue  it  is  =:aid  that  "  the  greater  part  of  the  time 


(of  a  course  in  school  management)  will  be  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  school  hygiene  in  its  relation  to  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  school  management."  Also  in  one 
other  school  it  is  fortunately  included  "  for  the  shaping, 
of  the  school  confoi-mably  to  the  laws  of  the  child's 
physical  nature.''  In  a  third  school.  "  school  hygiene" 
is  mentioned  as  the  last  division,  and,  judging  from  the- 
full  outline  of  ''  physiology  and  hygiene,"  one  of  the 
least  important.  And  in"  two  otiter  schools  of  these 
fifty  the  subject  is  mentioned  to  the  extent  that  in  each 
case  a  book  on  the  subject  is  expected  to  be  read.  There 
are  perhaps  schools  where  the  subject  exists  by  itself^, 
and  probably  among  these  fifty  it  is  taught  in  connec- 
tion M'ith  ■'  physiology  and  hygiene,"  or  it  may  be  hid- 
den away  under  "  school  management." 

Other  Articles. 
The  other  articles  mostly  deal  with  subjects  ot 
no  interest  to  English  readers.  Mr.  C.  Andrews 
writes  on  "  Medical  Practice  and  the  Law,"  plead- 
ing for  a  better  definition  of  what  medical  practice 
is.  Mr.  O.  W.  Underwood  writes  on  "  The  Cor- 
rupting Power  of  Public  Patronage."  Mr.  John 
Corbin  asks  is  the  elective  system  in  the  American. 
tmiversities  really  elective? 


The  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  for  July  is  a  good; 
number,  and  most  of  its  articles  claim  separate 
notice.  I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr.  Corbett's 
"  Drake  and  His  Successors,"  the  article  on  Tol- 
stoy, "  The  Time  Spirit  of  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
'•  The  Situation  in  the  Far  East,"  and  "  Sotith, 
Africa." 

Temporary  Stars. 

Dr.  Anderson's  discovery  of  the  new  star  in  Per- 
Geus  is  the  text  for  an  article  on  "  Temporary 
Stars."  Nearly  all  temporary  stars,  says  the  re- 
viewer, are  confined  to  the  Milky  Way,  which  really 
represents  cirrous  formations  of  stars.  The  re- 
viewer considers  many  hypotheses  which  have  been 
put  forward  to  explain  the  stidden  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  temporary  stars,  and  considers  as 
the  most  probable  that  the  phenomenon  is  caused 
by  the  stoppage  of  motion  in  passing  through  nebu- 
lous tracts: — 

But  although  Novae  cannot  be  resolved  into  com- 
pound or  colliding  stars,  collisions  of  a  sort  may  supply 
the  fuel  for  their  conflagrations.  The  flaring  of  meteors 
in  otir  upper  air  is,  not  improbably,  an  analogous  phe- 
nomenon, although  on  a  relatively  infinitesimal  scale. 
That  semi-obGc-ure  stars  may  be  raised  to  temporary 
splendour  by  the  stoppage  of  their  proper  motion  in 
traversing  nebulous  tracts  is  an  idea  which  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  man>  minds. 

Tlie  Milky  Way,  as  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  star- 
aggregations  intermixed  with  nebulosity.  There  are 
glimmering  regions  in  it  suspected,  rather  than  seen,  to- 
be  replete  with  phosphorescent  materials.  Inevitably 
then,  unless,  in  the  ordering  of  creation,  special  pre\en- 
tive  measures  have  been  taken,  some  of  the  swiftly-mov- 
ing stars  thronging  the  perilous  neighbourhood  must  be- 
come involved  in  a  resisting  medium.  The  rest  should 
follow  in  some  such  order  as  Ave  perceive  it — the  vivid 
incandescence,  the  powerful  atmospheric  disturbance  at- 
tested by  abnormal  spectroscopic  symptoms,  the  even-^ 
iual  prevalence  of  nebular  arfinities.     Occasionally,  per- 
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liaps,  a  star  may  pa=;s  right  through  a  nebula  and  escape, 
as  did  apparently  Nova  Coronae,  little  the  worse  for 
the  adventure;  but  in  most  cases  the  capture  '.vould 
stem,  to  be  definite,  like  that  of  shooting  stars  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  The  brilliancy  of  the  beacon  fire 
signifying  the  nebulous  engulfment  of  a  star  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  convertible  energy  at  hand.  It 
varies,  other  things  being  equal,  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity  of  the  body  affected.  When  this  is  spent  tlie 
biaze  flickers  out,  the  sympathetic  glow  of  the  adjacent 
nebulous  matter  surviving  for  a  brief  period. 

Greece  and  Asia. 
From  the  paper  thus  entitled  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing passage: — 

As  far  as  the  histor\-  of  the  ancient  world  in  general 
is  concerned  we  may  pretty  .-afely  cor.clude  that  the 
Greek  tribes  were  ignorant  of  art.  and  of  writing,  until 
they  came  in  contact  with  Asia,  by  crossing  the  Aegean, 
and  by  mingling  with  an  older  population  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  drew  its  civilisation  ultimately  from  Jiabylonia. 
They  were,  perhaps,  still  ignorant  of  letters  as  i;ite  as 
1200  B.C.,  but  they  had  learned  the  syllabarv  of  Wes- 
tern Asia  before  they  came  into  contact;  with  Phoeni- 
cian colonists  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Arvad. 

Other  Articles. 
Another  paper  deals  with  "  The  North  Americans 
of  Yesterday,"  the  writer  holding  the  theory  that 
the  civilisation  of  the  American  Indians  was  na- 
tive, and  did  not  originate  in  Asia  or  Egypt,  as  has 
been  claimed  by  many  writers.  There  is  an  article 
on  "  The  Spectacular  Element  in  Drama,"  and 
another  on  "  National  Personality." 


The  North  American  Review. 

The  "  North  American  Review  "  for  July  is  a 
fairly  interesting  number.  I  have  dealt  elsewhere 
with  Sir  Walter  Besant's  ••  Burden  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,"  and  Dr.  Buckley's  "  Absurd  Paradox  of 
Christian  Science,"  and  also  briefly  with  the  ar- 
ticles on  Foreign  Trade  and  National  Prosperity 

Some  Famous  Bets. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Street  has  been  examining  the  betting 
book  of  Brooks'  Club,  the  first  bet  in  which  is  re- 
corded in  1771.  The  names  of  Sheridan  and  Fox 
occur  in  it  frequently,  and  many  of  the  bets  are  on 
very  strange  subjects.  Many  deal  with  the  Amer- 
ican War  of  Independence: — ■ 

"  March  II.  1776. 
"Mr.   Sheldon   betts   Mr.    Cliarles   Vox   fifty   guineas 
that  Peace  is  made  with  America  before  this  day  tAVo 
years." 

"  Aug.  19,  177G. 
"Mr.   Fox  bets  Ld.   Bollingbroke   Five  guineas   that 
America  does  not  belong  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
this  day  two  years." 

The  later  bets  deal  with  equally  important  sub- 
jects.     Thus,  in  1852  we  find:  — 

Mr.  Bulteel  bets  Mr.  L.  Agar  Ellis  a  jioney  that  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  dies  a  Radical. 
That  was  during  Lord  Derby's  administration,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  Uen.jamiu  Disraeli. 
And  thi«:  Mr.  Cadoean  gives  'Sir.  R.  K.  Alston  £5  on 
condition  that  Mr.  R.  G.  Alston  returns    ;C1.50  to  Mr. 


Cadogan  Avhen  there  is  an  Electric  Telegraphic  Com- 
munication between  the  Continent  of  America  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  Prospect  of  Catholicism. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  deals  with  "  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity "  as  the  *'  Great  Religion  of  the  World." 
He  looks  forward  to  Christian  Unity  as  the  means 
by  which  the  world  will  finally  be  conquered  for 
Christendom:  — 

Were  this  unity  perfect  among  Christians,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  long  since  the  whole  world  would 
have  been  won  over  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  that  its 
sweet  influences  would  have  transmuted  all  clie  hariness 
and  imperfections  of  our  common  humanity,  by  lifting 
us  all  into  that  higher  spiritual  sphere  of  brotlierhood 
with  the  Redeemer  of  our  souls,  and  sonsliip  with  the 
Head  of  our  race.  It  is  this  lack  jf  unity  among  Chris- 
tians that  makes  it  even  possible  for  any  religion,  oM 
or  new,  to  set  up  a  comparison  A\dth  it,  to  challenge  its 
immoital  titles  to  admiration  and  acceptance.  For  lack 
of  unity,  the  impact  of  the  missionary  labours  is 
broken,  and  the  incredible  sacrifices  of  Christian  men 
and  women  must  be  repeated,  often  in  vain,  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.  This  defect  of  our  Christianity  it 
is  which  enables  tlie  savage  man,  as  well  as  the  man 
of  a  foreign  culture^  to  escape  the  arguments  and  ap- 
peals of  the  Christian  apostle.  It  also  renders  almost 
nugatory  the  efforts  of  Christianity,  on  its  onginal  soil,. 
to  dominate  even  the  most  tangible  forces  of  the  world 
and  the  devil. 

English  and  American  Literature. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  takes  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
new  novel,  "  Eleanor,"  as  a  text  for  a  homily  on 
the  distinction  between  English  and  American  fic- 
tion, the  distinction  being  in  general,  he  says,  that 
the  English  have  breadth,  whilst  the  Americans 
have  depth.  "  Eleanor,"  he  holds,  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  in  its  great  depth  Mrs.  Ward  "  is 
rather  more  like  the  American  than  the  Engli^.b 
novelists." 

The  Southern  States. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Oakman.  in  a  short  article  on  "  The 
Condition  of  the  South."'  maintains  that  the  devo- 
tion of  the  South  to  the  Democratic  party  is  based 
solely  upon  the  traditions  and  prejudices  generated 
by  the  Civil  War.  The  142  Electoral  votes  of  the 
Southern  States  were  cast  against  policies  ad- 
mittedly in  the  interest  of  the  South. 


The  "  Lady's  Realm  "  for  August  discusses  the 
question,  "  Which  is  the  happiest  period  in  a 
woman's  life?"  When  she  falls  in  love  and  meets, 
or  thinks  she  meets  her  ideal,  says  Miss  Violet 
Hunt.  The  other  ladies  consulted  are  much  more 
precise  as  to  years.  Sixty,  when  the  storms  of  life 
are  overpast,  says  Miss  Ella  Hepworth  Dixon. 
"  From  seventeen  to  twenty-one,"  says  Evelyn  M. 
Lang,  who,  however,  is  obviously  only  thinking  of 
a  very  limited  and  wealthy  class.  The  magazine 
also  contains  articles  on  "  The  Household  of  Queen 
Alexandra,"  and  on  "  Spinning  Wheels,  Ancient 
and  Modern." 
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The  Engineering  Magazine, 

Last  month,  Mr.  Phillips  contributed  an  article 
upon  Britain  and  her  competitors  in  iron  and  steel 
making,  and  it  is  followed  up  this  month  with  an 
extremely  interesting  account  of  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  in  Cape  Breton. 

Advantages  of  Cape  Breton. 
Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath,  the  w'riter  of  the  article,  enu- 
merates   the    various    advantages.       The    chief    of 
these  are:  — 

The  existence  of  vast  beds  of  coal  and  limestone  in 
Cape  Breton,  the  recent  discovery  of  immense  iron  de- 
posits in  Newfoundland  near  by,  the  comparative  near- 
ness of  Sydney  to  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  the  stimu- 
lus which  Canada  gives  to  iron  production  by  a  bounty 
granted  on  all  iron  and  steel  manufactured  within  the 
Dominion. 

Sydney  is  almost  1,000  miles  nearer  the  English 
market  than  New  York,  and  2,200  miles  nearer 
than  New  Orleans.  With  regard  to  coal,  the 
situation  is  as  favourable.  "  We  can,"  says  one  of 
the  directors,  "  produce  3,000,000  tons  per  annum 
for  1,000  years." 

Iron  Deposits. 

But,  says,  Mr.  McGrath — 

The  acquisition;  however,  by  the  steel  company  of 
the  hematite  iron  deposit  at  Bell  Island,  Newfoimd- 
land,  was  the  circumstance  which  above  all  others  made 
the  enterprise  possible.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
mine  of  its  kind  in  the  world — an  open  quarry,  as  it 
■vrere.  of  ore,  accessible  by  merely  stripping  off  a  surface 
covering  of  rock,  and  loosening  the  hematite  sti-ata  by 
steam  drills  and  dynamite  charges.  Bell  Island  lies  in 
Conception  Bay,  about  thirty- five  miles  by  water  from  St. 
Johns,  and  380  from  Sydney.  It  is  eight  miles  long,  by 
three  broad,  and  the  hematite  beds,  five  in  numDer,  but 
only  two  commercially  valuable,  lie  upon  its  noithern 
shore.  An  expert  authority  states  that  the  upper 
workable  bed  has  an  area  of  240  acres  and  a  thickness  of 
six  feet,  which  should  yield  6,000.000  tons,  at  six  cubic 
feet  to  the  ton.  The  lower  bed  is  much  larger — 817 
acres,  and  eight  feet  thick,  giving  about  28,000,000  tons 
in  sight. 

The  ore  is  loaded  straight  into  the  ships.  A 
5,000-ton  boat  can  be  filled  in  from  four  to  five 
hours. 

The  Cost  of  Production. 
The  estimated  cost  of  producing  pig  iron  at 
Sydney  is  22s.  a  ton.  To  convert  this  into  steel 
billets  costs  another  20s.  Yet  last  year  the  ruling 
selling  prices  were  as  follows:  At  Pittsburg  (steel 
billets),  £7  8s.,  and  at  Glasgow,  £6.  An  American 
(Mr.  Whitney)  is  the  directing  head  of  the  new 
company,  whilst  such  men  as  Sir  W.  Van  Home, 
of  the  C.P.R.,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Reid,  the  Newfound- 
land railway  king,  are  interested  in  it. 

The  Uganda  Railway. 
F.  W.  Emett  contributes  an  account  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Uganda  railway.  The  difficulties  have 
been  many.  A  cross  section  of  the  route  shows 
that  the  line  rises  from  sea  level  to  8,200  feet  in 
470  miles,  and  then  drops  4,300  feet  in  seventy  miles 


to  Lake  Victoria,  3,900  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  w^hen  the  line  was  only 
open  for  a  distance  of  362  miles  the  earnings  from 
public  traffic  amounted  to  from  £3  to  £4  per  mile 
per  week. 

Other  Articles. 
A.  Hamilton  Church  writes  about  "  The  Proper 
Distribution  of  Establishment  Charges,"  W.  D. 
Ennis  on  "  The  Mechanical  Equipment  of  the  Ship- 
yard," and  W.  Blakemoor  discusses  "  The  Manage- 
ment and  Control  of  the  Colliery."  The  machin- 
ists' strike  in  the  States  is  discussed  editorially, 
and  a  symposium  is  given  of  the  opinions  of  lead- 
ing employers.  In  conclusion,  the  editor  says: 
"A  bitter  struggle  is  presaged,  but  possibly  a  short 
one,  as  the  machinists'  financial  position  is  weak, 
and  the  emploj'ers'  moral  position  strong."  He 
has  proved  a  true  prophet.  Mr.  Ford's  article 
upon  America  in  Russia  is  noticed  elsewhere. 


Cassier's  Magazine. 

Mr.  T.  Johnstone  Bourne's  article  upon  Railway 
Engineering  in  China  is  very  appropriate  at  this 
time.  He  deals  only  with  the  Northern  Railway, 
which  was  built  entirely  under  the  supervision  of 
:\Ir.  C.  W.  Kinder. 

Nature  of  the  Traffic. 

Mixed  trains  have  to  be  used,  being  an  economic 

necessity  for  light  traffic:  — 

When  there  is  established  in  China  a  "  Board  of 
Trade  "  which  insists  on  from  twelve  to  twenty  axles 
being  a  lead  for  an  engine,  so  as  to  keep  passenger 
trains  separate  from  goods  trains,  then  a  paying  rail- 
Avay  in  many  of  the  districts  which  would  well  support 
one  ■\\dli  be  impossible.  Even  in  China  passengers  are 
not  prepared  to  be  confined  to  one  train  per  day  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  only  by  getting 
few  engines  and  small  working  staffs  to  do  the  work, 
and  loading  these  engines  to  somewhere  near  their 
capacity — say  eighty  to  one  hundred  axles — that  eco- 
nomy of  woi'king  can  be  effected.  The  raised  plat- 
forms, as  already  intimated,  are  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  traffic,  which  is  sensitive  in  its  o-s\ti  peculiar  way, 
and  must,  to  some  extent,  be  humoured.  An  upper- 
class  Chinaman  riding  or  driving  to  the  station  requires 
his  ponies  and  carts  at  the  end  of  the  railway  iourney. 
and  these  m.ust,  therefore,  be  bundled  on  to  the  train 
while  it  waits.  Small  merchants  travel  \vith  large' 
bundles  of  merchandise,  and  these  must  all  be_  quickly 
loaded  up  from  a  platform.  A  goods  shed,  special  load- 
ing bank,  and  a  yard  full  of  empty  cars  at  each  small 
station  will  not  help  a  railway  in  a  thin  country  to  pay 
dividends. 

How  to  Make  it  Pay. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bourne  says:  — 

Even  at  the  low  rates  in  force  in  China,  a  coolie 
without  heavy  baggage  can  with  far  less  expenditure 
walk  100  miles,  paying  for  food  and  inns,  than  ride,  and 
he  can  do  it  at  less  than  the  actual  working  cost  of 
hauling  him.  Nevertheless,  railways  in  China,  under 
British  management,  can  be  made  to  pay.  and  pay  hand- 
somely, but  this  can  be  done  only  by  using  the  native 
in  large  numbers,  and  the  white  man  at  high  pressure, 
and  striking  the  true  economic  balance  between  moder- 
ate efficiency  and  honesty  at  low  price,  and  higher  effi- 
ciencv  and  character  at  a  vastly  higher  rate. 
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Locomotive  Building  in  the  U.S. 

In  a  very  intei'esting  article,  Mr.  G.  H.  Converse, 
president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  re- 
lates the  history  of  the  development  of  the  engine 
since  1829.  The  Baldwin  Works  themselves  started 
with  the  "  Old  Ironsides  "  in  1832.  The  increase 
of  speed  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  de- 
velopments of  recent  years.  There  are  trains  to- 
day in  the  States  scheduled  to  run  at  a  rate  which 
means  a  speed  of  anywhere  from  seventy  to  eighty 
miles  an  hour.  When  railroad  operations  were 
first  started  in  America,  the  locomotive  weighed 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  tons;  to-day  freight  loco- 
motives of  100  tons  and  passenger  locomotives  from 
seventy  tc  eighty  tons  are  the  rule!  These  weights 
are  for  the  locomotive  proper,  and  exclusive  of  the 
weight  of  the  tender.  Forty  years  ago  a  2,000- 
gallon  tender  was  considered  to  be  a  very  liberal 
size;  nowadays  tenders  have  a  capacity  of  7,500 
gallons. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Brown  writes  upon  the  efficiency  of 
marine  boilers.  He  voices  the  engineei-s'  complaint 
as  to  the  great  waste  of  energy  which  goes  on  by 
allowing  so  large  a  mass  of  highly  heated  gases 
to  pass  away  from  the  boiler  up  the  chimney.  Elec- 
tric cable  making  is  discussed  and  described  by  a 
"  Staff  Correspondent,'  and  William  Whitwell, 
president  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  writes 
upon  waste  heat  and  by-products  from  the  blast 
furnace. 


Everybody's   Magazine. 

"  Everybody's  Magazine  "  is  a  10  cent,  maga- 
zine,* published  by  John  Wanamaker  at  New  York 
and  at  25  Jermyn-street,  London,  S.W.  In  the 
August  number  Aguinaldo  tells  the  story  of  his 
capture;  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  describes  his  ex- 
perience in  steering  balloons  by  air  currents;  Mr. 
C.  H.  Caffin  writes  a  very  elaborate  paper,  copi- 
ojusly  illustrated,  upon  "  Photography  as  a  Fine 
Art;"  Mr.  McCardell  describes  the  growth  of  the 
Biograph  Company  and  its  living  pictures;  and 
there  are  two  charming  natural  history  papers,  il- 
lustrated from  photographs,  one  dealing  with  "The 
Birth  of  a  Butterfly,"  and  the  other,  "  Days  with 
Mocking-birds."  There  is  the  usual  mass  of  fic- 
tion, and  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  way 
in  which  the  City  of  Washington  is  governed  in 
the  district  of  Columbia,  and  an  appreciative  paper 
on  Mr.  Hughitt,  President  of  the  Chicago  and 
North-Western  Railway,  written  by  H.  L.  Cleve- 
land. On  the  whole,  both  from  variety  of  illus- 
trations and  character,  "  Everybody's  Magazine  " 
ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  taking  and  keeping 
a  leading  position  among  the  lighter  magazines 
of  the  English-speaking  world. 


The  World's  Work. 

The  "  World's  Work  "  for  July  has  as  its  most 
notable  pictorial  feature  a  remarkable  paper  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Dugmore,  describing  the  photographing  of 
tropical  fishes.  It  is  extraordinary  the  results 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  camera. 
In  making  the  photographs,  the  fishes  were  placed 
in  a  specially  constructed  aquarim,  lined  with 
white  cloth  in  order  to  refiect  as  much  light  as 
possible.  When  some  fishes  were  placed  in  such  an 
aquarium,  all  their  colour-markings  instantly  van- 
ished. "  Instead  of  rich  creams  and  purples,  with 
more  or  less  distinct  bars,  we  had  a  plain,  pale, 
silver-coloured  fish.  On  adding  rocks  and  seaweed 
the  colour  came  back  to  the  fish,  not  steadily,  but 
in  fits  and  starts."  Mr.  Dugmore  used  iso-chro- 
matic  plates  in  every  instance,  which  gave  fairly 
true  colour  values.  Another  copiously  illustrated 
paper  is  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  article  on 
"  The  Salvation  of  the  Negro,"  which  describes 
the  excellent  work  that  he  is  doing  at  Hampden 
Institute.  Another  beautifully  illustrated  paper 
is  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot's  account  of  "  Trees  and 
Civilisation."  Mr.  Pinchot  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Forestry  Department  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Sydney  Brooks  writes  a  short  paper  upon  "  Why 
the  French  Republic  is  Strong."  Mr.  Nelson  de- 
scribes "  The  Machinery  of  Wall  Street,"  and  there 
are  portraits  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  Mr.  J.  R.  Keene 
(the  great  financial  railway  magnates).  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  and  Governor  Odell.  The  magazine  is 
admirably  printed,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  concerning  the  subject  of  the  work 
of  the  world. 


The  midsummer  holiday  number  of  the  "  Cen- 
tury "  is  distinctly  good.  Specially  noteworthy 
are  the  articles  describing  the  American  regenerq,- 
tion  of  Russia,  and  vindicating  the  Paris  Com- 
mune of  thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Brooks,  of  the 
Smith  Observatory,  astounds  us  with  his  account 
of  photographing  by  the  light  of  Venus.  The 
time  of  exposure  was  about  thirty-five  minutes, 
and  a  reproduction  of  photographs  so  taken  is 
given.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  pleads  for  less 
rigidity  in  spelling  and  consequent  freedom  to  re- 
form gradually.  Bishop  Potter  records  his  im- 
pressions of  India.  He  is  deeply  impressed  with 
the  virtues  of  British  rule.  It  has,  he  says,  taught 
the  people  to  value  peace,  the  safety  of  life  and 
property,  and  the  privilege  of  going  quietly  and  se- 
curely about  one's  business;  it  has  made  human 
life  to-day  more  secure  in  India  than  in  Kentucky. 
He  remarks  on  the  excellence  of  British  officials, 
their  sense  of  responsibility,  their  sympathy,  and 
their  trained  capacity.  He  selects  the  growth  of 
the  Eurasian  population  as  a  possible  danger  here- 
after to  European  sway. 
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The  Revue  de  Paris. 

The  "  Revue  de  Paris  "  for  July  may  be  unre- 
servedly commended  as  containing  quite  a  number 
of  articles  of  interest,  not  only  to  French  people, 
but  also  to  foreigners. 

The  Question  of  Population. 
To  the  first  July  number  M.  INIille  contributes  a 
paper  ^^hich  he  calls  "A  Paradox  of  Population." 
It  is  indeed  a  paradox  to  the  ordinary  French  mind 
which  this  article  presents;  as  regards  the  fact  • 
that  the  population  of  France  tends  to  remain  prac- 
tically stationary  there  is  no  disagreeing.  M. 
Mine's  remedy  is  to  encourage  manufactures  and 
to  discourage  agriculture.  It  is  the  factory  worxer 
and  the  miner  who  have  large  families  in  France, 
and  not  the  peasant;  and  if,  according  to  M.  Mille, 
the  price  of  certain  necessities  of  life  was  lowered 
— that  is  to  say,  if  the  high  protection  policy  was 
abandoned — he  considers  it  certain  that  the  birth- 
rate would  go  up.  It  has  been  necessary  to  omit  in 
this  short  summary  the  interesting  statistics  which 
M.  Mille  gives  in  order  to  support  his  theory  of 
the  fertility  of  the  factory  worker.  He  goes  on  to 
meet  the  objection  that  industrial  populations  are 
given  up  to  drunkenness,  and  their  children  are 
consequently  of  an  inferior  type;  his  reply  to  that 
appears  to  be  that  the  hereditary  influence  of 
alcoholism  is  frequently  exaggerated,  and  that  in 
any  case  the  industrial  population  does  have  a  high 
birth-rate,  and  if  it  were  necessary  the  State  could 
regulate  the  consumption  of  alcohol.  He  admits, 
however,  that  the  human  product  of  the  factory 
worker  is  inferior  on  the  whole  to  that  of  the 
peasant  from  a  physical  point  of  view;  and  his 
remedy  for  that  is  to  bring  together  agriculture 
and  manufactures  by  what  he  calls  disurbanising 
manufactures  by  removing  as  many  as  possible 
into  the  country.  To  help  on  this  movement  into 
the  country,  he  hopes  much  from  electricity  as  a 
motive  power  in  factories.  He  thinks  also  that 
this  bringing  of  factories  into  the  country  would 
encourage  the  peasant  to  send  his  children  into 
the  factory  in  order  to  increase  the  family  purse. 

Austria-Hungary, 
M.  Beaumont  asks,  in  an  interesting  article, 
whether  there  is  an  Austrian  question  at  all.  He 
disputes  the  common  view  that  Austria-Hungary 
is  always  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss  of  dissolution, 
that  her  intestine  quarrels  are  so  grave  as  to  com- 
promise her  national  existence;  and  he  considers 
that  this  common  view  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
position  of  the  dual  monarchy  has  always  been 
regarded  through  French  spectacles.  France  her- 
self is  saturated  with  centralism,  and  it  is  difficaJt 


for  her  to  realise  the  conception  of  a  decentralised 
State.  M.  Beaumont  argues  forcibly  that  there  is 
a  unity  which  binds  together  the  various  province^ 
and  governments  of  the  dual  monarchy  apart  from 
the  unique  personality  of  the  Emperor.  Generally 
speaking,  he  considers  the  forces  which  make  for 
disintegration  are  pan-Slavism,  pan-Germanism, 
and  Socialism;  but  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  these 
are  neutralised  by  the  conservative  forces  residing 
in  the  populations  themselves,  and  he  shows  in 
detail  that  not  only  religious,  but  also  economic 
interests  make  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo.  Lastly,  perhaps,  not  the  least  important 
influence  on  the  side  of  existing  order  is  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  of  Europe,  which  would  be  set  in  a 
flame  by  the  collapse  of  the  Austria-Hungarian 
monarchy.  M.  Beaumont  naturally  discusses  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  The  heir-apparent,  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  is,  he  says,  little 
known  to  his  future  subjects,  and  he  obviously 
will  not  enjoy  the  unique  popularity  of  his  uncle; 
but  he  has  already  laid  the  foundations  of  a  con- 
siderable popularity  of  his  own.  His  morganatic 
marriage,  to  begin  with,  while  alienating  the  ex- 
clusive aristocracy  of  Austria,  has  touched  the 
heart  of  the  people,  ever  sentimental  in  such  mat- 
ters. His  recent  acceptance  of  the  ofiice  of  patron 
of  the  Catholic  School  Association  has  also  had 
good  effect,  in  that  it  is  held  to  show  that  he  has  a 
will  of  his  own,  and  is  ready  to  exercise  it. 

The  French  Hospital  Service. 
The  revelations  of  the  Hospitals  Commission 
and  iSIr.  Burdett  Coutts'  letters  have  drawn  from  a 
retired  oflicer  of  the  French  Army  Medical  Service, 
who  does  not  sign  his  name,  a  paper  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war  time.  After 
showing,  as  there  was  no  difficulty  in  doing,  how  ill 
prepared  England  was  for  the  war  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  he  naturally  asks  whether  his  own. 
country  is  any  better  prepared.  The  French  cam- 
paign in  Madagascar  has  become,  he  admits,  the 
very  type  of  sanitary  mismanagement.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  end,  for 
the  French  troops  in  China  appear  to  have  been 
practically  without  any  medical  service,  and  to  have 
relied  largely  upon  the  Japanese,  whose  hospital 
ship  was  most  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  sick  of  all  nationalities,  the  hospital  ships  of 
the  other  Powers  being  rigidly  reserved  to  their 
own  nationals. 


Apart  from  a  beautiful  frontispiece  representing 
a  Highland  loch,  the  "Sunday  at  Home"  is  chiefly 
notable  for  a  sketch  by  the  Countess  of  Meath  of 
"  a  mission  of  mercy  to  suffering  women,"  a  hos- 
pital for  women,  namely  in  Tangiers. 
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THE    TOPIC   OF    THE   MONTH. 
THE    LIBERAL    VICTORY    IN    DENMARK. 

THE    NEW    MINISTRY:    BY    A    DANISH    CORRESPONDENT. 


The  political  victory  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Denmark 
that  ended  the  bitter  fight  of  more  than  thirty  years 
between  the  old  Denmark — that  rooted  in  landlordism 
— and  "  the  new  Denmark,"  that  loving  nature,  is  the 
crowning  historical  e-\ent  of  an  evolution  of  a  hundred 
years,  which  has  modernised  the  Danish  people  in  a 
higher  degi'ee  than  most  of  the  other  peoples. 

The  Agrarian  Revolution  of  1788- 

In  178S  the  state  of  Denmark  was  very  much  like  that 
of  Ireland  to-day.  Great  landlords  owned  the  Avhole 
country,  and  the  peasants  were  considered  silly,  lazy, 
and  so  forth. 

In  1788  1  series  of  great  land  reforms  began,  with  the 
result  that  Denmark  almost  realised  the  "  three  acres 
and  a  cow''  ideal;  and,  indeed,  the  great  landlords  nov,' 
only  own  eight  per  cent,  of  the  country,  while  all  the 
farmers  are  freehold  proprietors  of  famis  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
working  men  in  the  villages  are  likewise  freehold  ownei's 
of  their  houses  and  some  few  acres  of  land. 

These  reforms  soon  brought  great  prosperity  to  the 
peasantry,  and  with  the  prosperity  came  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  a  demand  for  political  influence  and 
power. 

In  1831.  Denmark  obtained  a  degree  of  representative 
government— political  bodies  in  each  province — but  only 
A\nlh  consultative  power.  But  the  political  activity  of 
the  peasantry  had  already  begun,  and  we  find  "Bonder'' 
peasants  among  the  active  agitators  and  great  national 
orators.  Ten  years  later,  the  powerful  "  League  of  the 
Peasants'  Friends  "  was  formed,  and  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  pensantry  naturally  dominated  all  others. 

The  Political  Revolution  of  1848. 

In  1848  the  people  of  Copenhagen  went  en  masse  in  a 
great  procession,  headed  by  the  Council  of  Copenhagen, 
to  the  King's  palace,  and  claimed  a  constitution  under 
threat  of  taking  to  "  the  self-help  of  despair."  The 
King  gave  wav,  and  a  Liberal  Ministry  entered  office. 
While  the  small  nation,  of  only  1,400,000,  sent  60^000  men 
and  a  large  fleet  to  the  three  years'  war  with  Northern 
Germany,  which  ended  with  the  bloody  victories  of 
Fredericia  and  Ested,  in  which  latter  40,000  Danes  Avon 
a  two  days'  light  Avith  a  loss  of  nearly  4,000  killed  and 
Avounded,  the  constitutional  Parliament  Avas  giving  the 
country  a  new  constitution,  AA'ith  full  poAA'er  for  the 
people  and  universal  suffrage.  The  constitution  dates 
from  .June  5,  ISW.  In  the  ncAV  Parliament  the  left 
wing  Avas  formed  by  the  "  Bondevenner  "  (Friends  of 
the  Peasant),  most  of  them  farmers  or  agricultural 
labourers,  the  party  numbering  about  one-third  of  the 
Lower  House,  the  other  tAA-o-thirds  being  the  "  National 
Liberale,"  or  men  of  constitutional  vicAVS,  but  of  a  more 
academic  and  bureaucratic  character. 

The   Avar   of   18R4   brought    about    the    faihu-e   of    tlie 
foreign  policy  of  the  "  National  Liberale  "  party,  Avhicji 


— presaging  the  coming  to  poAver  of  the  democratic 
peasantry — patched  up  a  hurried  alliance  with  the  great 
landlords,  and  other  relics  of  the  ancien  regime. 

In  August,  18tj4,  before  the  conclusion  of  peace,  they 
began  a  strong  agitation  for  a  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution, which,  after  a  tAvo  years'  struggle,  ended  in  the 
law  of  1S66,  Avhich  altered  the  character  of  the  Upper 
House  &o  much  that  the  ConserA^ative  elements  of  the 
nation  noAV  have  A^ast  influence. 

At  the  eleA^enth  hour  the  Conservative  struclc  this 
treacherous  bloAV  at  the  people,  whose  sons  they  by  a 
foolish  policy  had  led  to  Arar  against  desperate  odds 
Avith  Germany  and  Austria  at  once. 

As  soon  as  the  war  Avas  over,  the  people's  energy, 
s*^ung  by  the  disasters  of  the  war,  rose  as  ncA^er  before. 
The  motto  of  the  hour  was,  "  What  has  been  lost  Avitli- 
out  must  be  won  within."  A  succession  of  popular 
progressive  m.ovements  Avas  begun — for  instance,  that 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  heaths  in  Jutland,  where  in 
the  last  thirty- five  years  an  area  of  land  equal  to  the 
tenth  of  the  AA'hole  of  Denmark  has  been  v.'on  for  agri- 
culture or  planted  Avith  trees.  The  peasants  rose  in  a 
body  .against  those  responsible  for  the  policy  of  18(34,  and 
in  1872  the  Left  Wing,  or  Democratic  Party,  was  re- 
turned with  a  small  majority  in  the  LoAver  House. 

A  free  constitution  already  existed  on  paper,  but 
freedom  in  practice  means  power  for  the  people  in  all 
pubhc  matters,  and  of  that  freedom  there  Avas  but 
little  in  Denmark.  There  were  but  few  Democratic 
papers  then  in  Denmark,  and  none  in  Copenhagen, 
Avhich,  like  almost  all  the  toAvns,  AA^as  either  simply 
ConscTA-ative  or  politically  asleep.  In  nearly  all  niuni- 
cipal  and  other  bodies  the  Conservative  element  pre- 
ponderated. Conservatives  OAAOied  all  banks  and  in- 
surance companies;  all  trade  Avas  in  their  hands— in 
fact,  all  poAver  belonged  to  them,  except  that  the  Demo- 
crats had  a  majority  of  tAVO  votes  in  the  LoAver  House. 

A  Thirty  Years'  War. 

The  Conservatives  actually  violated  their  OAvn  prin- 
ciples so  far  as  to  refuse  to  hand  over  the  government 
to  the  majority,  and  a  bitter  political  struggle  began 
between  the  old  and  the  ncAv  Denmark.  This  struggle 
lasted  nearly  thirty  years.  Its  causes  Avere  fourfold. 
The  Democratic  Party  had  to  rouse  the  entire  peas- 
antry in  order  to  Avin  the  cities  and  the  upper  classes 
to  their  side.  The  Danes  had  to  complete  their  right 
of  self-go\-ernment  by  enforcing  its  i^rinciples  in  a]i 
departments  of  social  life.  Open  rcbeHion,  Avhich  inighc 
have  brought  about  an  armed  insurrection  from  the 
south,  was  precluded  by  the  nearness  of  Germany. 
Also  'the  less  stahvart  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  could  not  be  depended  upon  at  first,  and  faced 
about  at  the  critical  moment. 

That  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  able  to  hold 
fast  to  the  same  policy  and  force  it  through  by  dint  of 
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thirty  years'  bitter  struggle  and  many  reverses  is  due 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  tlie  Danish  people,  to  their 
stubbornness  and  persistence  that  hnoAV  no  giving  in. 

'J  he  Danish  press  has,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
01  inhabitants,  almost  tAnce  as  large  a  circulation  as 
that  of  any  other  country.  Four-fifths  of  the  news- 
papers are  democratic,  and  entirely  under  the  infiu- 
euce  of  the  Liberal  element  in  the  community. 

Of  the  sixteen  seats  in  the  capital,  the  Conservatives 
only  hold  one,  with  a  majority  of  twenty-three  votes; 
and  nearly  all  the  cities  are  won  for  the  Democrats. 
AJjnost  all  the  students  are  Liberals.  How  the  peas- 
antry vote  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  constituencies 
have  brought  up  to  ninetj'-eight  per  cent,  of  the  electors 
in  an  area  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  around  to  the 
polling  place. 

How^  the  Battle  w^as  Fought  Out. 

The  Conservatives  have  been  shut  out  from  every 
municipal  body  or  important  committee  all  over  the 
country  when  tlie  Democrats  coidd  bring  a  majority  to 
the  poll.  The  latter  have  organised  hundreds  of  banks, 
which  collect  their  own  money.  When  during  an 
economic  crisis  the  Conservative  papers  proposed  to 
ruin  the  peasantry  by  calling  up  the  capital  lent  on 
mortgage  on  farms,  these  banks  were  able  to  give  their 
clients  a  guarantee  for  new  mortgages;  and  the  Con- 
servatives were  completely  foiled.  Farmers  and  work- 
ing men  have  fonned  large  co-operative  and  trade- 
union  associations,  which  have  made  the  Danes  more 
independent  of  capital  than  any  other  nation.  They 
are  now  a  self-governing  people  in  everj'  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  main  features  of  the  struggle  are  as  folloAvs' 
The  Conservatives,  who  had  lost  their  majority  of  two 
at  the  elections  of  1S72-3,  tried  to  win  it  back  by  raising 
the  standard  of  militarism  and  proposing  heavy  ex- 
penditure on  fortifications.  The  Democrats  won  a 
great  victorv  in  1S76  against  these  laAvs,  reducing  the 
Conservatives  to  some  thirtj'-five  members  out  of  102 
in  the  Lower  Hotise. 

The  Coup  d'Etat  of  1885. 

In  1877  the  Cooservative  Ministry  (Estrup  Ministry), 
which  came  into  power  in  1875,  got  into  difficulties  over 
the  Budget,  and  at  the  critical  moment  some  '"pseudo- 
democj-ats,"  under  the  lead  of  ]Mr.  Bojesen,  gave  way, 
and  made  a  compromise  witli  the  Government.  The 
Radicals,  reduced  to  about  thirty-five,  were  up  in  arms 
again-st  the  Moderates.  At  the  elections  of  1879  and 
the  two  elections  in  1881,  they  reduced  the  recreant 
minoritv  to  submission,  and  formed  a  new  K.adical 
majority,  which  in  1884  rose  to  eighty-three.  Mr.  Es- 
trup, a  remarkably  strong  man,  but  unprincipled,  now 
took  the  most  extravagant  measures.  In  the  spring 
of  1885,  he  exceeded  the  Budget  ("  bursted  the  Budget," 
he  said},  and  called  for  provisional  Budgets,  v/hich  had 
net  been  voted  by  Parliament.  The  Government  main- 
tained that  when  the  two  Houses  did  not  agi-ee  about 
the  Budget,  and  in  consequence  no  Budget  was  voted, 
the  constitution  gave  the  Government  a  right  to  give 
provisional  Budgets,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Denmark, 
•'  provisional  financial  law^s."  Several  university  pro- 
fessors of  law  supported  this  theory,  which,  however, 
found  one  strong  opponent. 

Preparing  for  Civil  "^ar. 

The  people  considered  this  as  a  coup  d'etat,  and  the 
crisis  became  acute.  The  Government  meanwhile  took 
strong  hiilitary  measures.  A  supply  of  Maxims  and 
other  guns,  to  last  for  six  months  or  more,  was  got  in. 


These  were  manned  by  officers  only,  as  they  dared  not 
trust  the  conscript  soldiers,  and  were  ready  for  use  at 
any  moment,  while  hundreds  of  young  Conservatives 
enrolled  and  armed  in  order  to  fight  the  Democrats. 
The  Dem.ocrats,  however,  were  careful  to  avoid  giving 
any  pretext  for  the  use  of  the  guns.  But  the  agitation 
was  very  serious.  Many  peasants  refused  to  pay  taxes; 
thev  ciicered  for  the  Republic  as  lustily  as  did  the 
working  men  in  the  towns,  and  furious  demonstrations 
against  the  Government  took  place,  and  even  against 
the  King  when  he  appeared  in  the  country  districts 
The  present  King  has  always  been  unpopular  among  the 
Democrats.  Of  this  most  striking  proofs  could  be 
given  from  speeches  in  Parliament,  the  complete  in- 
difference of  the  people,  as  a  whole,  to  any  royal  fes- 
tivities, and  from  the  speeches  of  peasants  who  formed 
deputations  to  the  King,  which  were  frequently  the 
occasion  for  much  plain  speaking.  The  Government, 
on  their  .side,  tried  to  rouse  their  adherents  by  a  strong 
agitation  for  mere  fortifications.  The  army  officers 
actually  held  as  m.any  as  1,100  public  meetings  about 
the  country;  and  a  League  of  National  Defence  was 
formed,  which  raised  by  private  subscriptions  enough 
money  to  build  two  forts  outside  Copenhagen. 

The  Reign  of  the  Moderates. 

After  five  years,  when  the  Government  was  almost 
tired  out,  a  split  came  in  the  Democratic  Party.  It 
was  again  Mr.  Bojosen  -who  fonned  a  new  '"  Moderate 
Party,"  of  forty  Democrats.  He  woidd  never,  he  said, 
make  a  compromise  with  the  Government,  but  only  try 
to  carry  out  some  reforms.  But  the  Radicals  knew 
be  tier,  and  again  appealed  to  the  people  to  form  a  new 
majority.  Mr.  Bojesen,  however,  managed  fairly  well 
at  the  elections  of  18P2,  and  in  1894  he  made  a  sort  of 
compromise  with  the  Conservatives,  in  consequence  of 
which  Mr.  Estrtip  resigned,  and  a  more  moderate  Con- 
servative Government  came  into  power.  But  the 
people,  who  would  none  of  a  compromise  with  a  Gov- 
ernment that  had,  as  they  thought,  broken  the  constitu- 
tion, mistrusted  Mr.  Bojesen,  and  the  et^try  to  power  of 
the  Pv.?,dicals  was  assured. 

At  the  election  of  1895  the  allied  Moderates  and 
Conservatives  were  thoroughly  defeated,  and  the  Radi- 
cals rose  to  73  votes  out  of  114  in  the  Lower  House.  In 
1897  the  new  Government  resigned,  and  a  '"'  business 
Government  "  was  formed  of  Conservatives.  But  the 
1808  election  was  still  more  crushing  for  the  Conser- 
vatives, and  in  the  spring  of  1900  they  resigned.  The 
Conservatives  made  a  last  effort  with  the  Selusted 
Ministry,  a  Government  which  was  hailed  with  derision 
on  all  sides,  and  has  been  nothing  but  a  farce. 

The  Victory  of  Last  April. 

The  Crown  Prince  made  two  public  speeches  in  its 
favour,  but  without  avail:  and  at  the  elections  of  April, 
1901,  out  of  114  members  in  the  Lower  House  only  five 
were  won  by  the  Conservatives,  Avith  small  majorities, 
and  even  the  strong  Conservative  majority  in  the  Upper 
House  was  reduced  to  one  vote  through  the  rebellion 
of  the  Conservatives. 

The  Danes  are  now  a  thoroughly  Radical  and  Demo- 
cratic people,  with  a  more  perfect  system  of  self-govern- 
ment in  politics  and  business  than  perhaps  any  other 
nation.  The  population  has  increased  so  much  that  it 
is  now  as  large  as  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom 
and  duchies  before  1864.  After  England,  it  is  also  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  the  excellence  of  its  educational  system  is  matter 
of  common  knowledge. 


REVIKW  op   RKVIK.W3, 

Septk.mber  20,  1901. 
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PROFESSOR  DEUNTZEK. 
(Prime  Minister.) 


E]Srp]VOLD   SORENSEN. 
(Tlome  Affairs.) 


COLONEL   V.   H.   0.   MADSEN. 
(War.) 


VICE  ad:^iiral  JOHNKE. 

(Marine.) 


SOME    PROMINENT    MEMBERS   OF    THE    DANISH    CABINET. 
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Denmark,  therefore,  enters  the  new  centur\  steaming 
full  s-pe'^d  ahead,  and  with  the  best  hopes  for  the  future. 

The  New  Ministry. 

The  victory  of  April  3  last  -was  as  complete  over  the 
[Moderates  as  over  the  Government.  Before  the  poll 
the  Moderates  were  twenty-two  strong,  but  Mr.  Bojesen, 
the  ev\\  genius  of  the  democracy,  withdrew  his  candi- 
dature, and  retired  into  private  life,  while  several  of 
his  supposed  adherents  declared  during  the  campaign 
that,  if  re-elected,  they  would  join  the  Radicals.  Mr. 
Bojesen's  constituency,  which  he  had  represented  since 
1S(J9,  was  taken  by  the  Radicals,  and  the  Moderates. 
■now  reduced  to  twelve  or  thirteen— of  whom  about  haf 
will  join  the  Radicals  if  allowed— have  lost  all  their 
fo?nier  imp.ortance. 

The  Premier  and  Minister  of  Justice  is  M.  Deuntzer, 
Professor  of  J>aw  at  the  University,  an  old  Radical  who 
in  1885  publicly  opposed  the  Government. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  !Mons.  Ole  Hansen. 
He  is  a  common  farmer  from  a  village  in  Seeland, 
owner  of  a  farm  of  about  100  acres;  ^I.P.  since  1890 
In  1885  he  was  member  of  several  municipal  counci/s 
which  refused  to  publish  the  Government  laws  or 
follow  its  orders,  and  were  consequently  several  times 
imprisoned,  but  without  any  result.  He  also  refused 
to  pay  taxes  after  the  ''  provisional  laws." 

The  law  ofilcer  of  the  Crown  is  Mons.  Alberti.  who  is 
a  leader  of  many  co-operative  undertakings  of  the 
peasantry  :  M.P.  since  1892. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Christcnsen. 

Mr.  Christcnsen  is  tlie  most  important  member  of 
the  new  Cabinet.  He  Mas  born  in  West  Jutland  in 
1856,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  earned  his  living  as  a  boy 
as  a  shepherd.  He  jiassed  the  examination  for  a  village 
schoolmaster  in  Jutland,  and  taught  till  recently  in 
the  little  village  of  Stadil,  in  West  Jutland.  In  1890 
he  was  returned  for  Parliament,  and  in  1895  became 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  Of  late  years  the  Conser- 
vative Government,  being  so  utterly  weak,  he  prac- 
tically i-uled  the  countrj^  in  his  capacity  of  President  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Folkething.  A  few 
months  ago  he  resigned  his  post  as  schoolmaster,  suc- 
ceeded in  being  elected  a  "  revisor  of  the  State,"  and  is 
now  ^finister  of  Religion  and  of  Education. 

Mr.  V.  Horup. 

After  yir.  Christcnsen,  IMr.  Horup  is  considered  the 
greatest  triumph  for  the  Democrats.  Born  in  1841,  the 
son  of  a  schoolmaster,  in  an  Iceland  village,  he  became 
a  law  student,  taking  his  degree  in  1867  at  the  Univer- 
sity. In  his  youth  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  but 
never  had  any  of  it  printed.  From  poetry  he  turned  to 
journahsm,  and  worked  on  the  staff  of  a  new  Democratic 
paper  in  Copenhagen,  the  "  ]\Iorgen  Bladet."  He  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  best-known  of  Danish  jour- 
nalists— the  most  brilliant,  according  to  George  Brandes. 
In  1876.  he  was  returned  for  Parliament,  and  it  was  he 
and  two  others  who.  between  1877  and  1891,  broke 
down  the  Moderates  and  brought  the  Radical  majority 
to  power.  In  1884  he  founded  the  "  Politiken,''  nov.' 
the  most  important  paper  in  Scandinavia.  He  is  now 
Minister  for  Public  Works  and  Communications. 


Mr.  Enevold  Sorensen. 

Mr.  Sorensen  was  born  in  1850,  the  son  of  a  small 
ship's  captain.  He  passed  his  examination  as  a  village 
scbcolrbaster,  and  when  Berg,  "  the  Danish  O'Connell," 
the  great  agitator  and  organiser  of  the  democracy  in 
1870,  began  his  agitation  and  founded  papers  in  many 
towns,  Sorensen  became  editor  of  the  principal  paper 
in  his  own  district.  He  was  first  returned  for  Parlia 
ment  in  1887.  He  is  now  President  of  the  Liberal 
Press  Un'on  of  Denmark. 


.  .1  J  mj^-^^m^M 


J.  C.  CHRISTENSEN. 

(Minister    of    Instruction.) 

In  the  ncAV  Ministry  all  sides  of  the  former  Opposition 
are  po  equally  and  evenly  represented  that  the  Ministry 
can  hardlj'  fail  to  be  very  strong.  The  appointments  are 
highly  popular  all  over  the  country. 

All  the  Minister.^,  except  Mr.  Hage,  are  sons  of  the 
people  in  every  ?^nse.  For  the  first  time  since  18G6 
there  is  a  Danish  Ministry  in  which  not  a  single  large 
landowner  has  a  portfolio.  It  is  also  the  first  in  which  a 
simnle  farmer  har.  a  portfolio.  The  personnel  of  the 
Cabinet,  indeed,  affords  the  most  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  Danish  masses  have  de- 
feated the  Danish  classes.  Several  members  of  the 
noAv  Cabinet,  es-pecially  Mr.  Christcnsen,  hold  promi- 
nent positions  in  the  Danish  Peace  Societies. 
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THE    FIGHTING    TEMERAIRE, 

By  J.  W.  M.  Turner,  R.A.      Collotype  No,  2-20  x  25  inches. 


\1SffW' — ~ 


MATERNAL    ANXIETY, 

By  E.  Douglas.     One  of  13  plates  in 
Portfolio  No.  1—10  x  12  inches. 


MADAME    RECAMIER, 

By  Jacques  David.     One  of  13  plates  in 
Portfolio  No.  4—10  x  14|  inches 


BEATA    BEATRIX, 

By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    CoUotj'pe  No.  6- 
25  X  20  inches. 


VENICE, 

Bj  J   W  M.  Turner,  R.A-     One  of  two  collotypes  In  Portfolio  No.  7- 

Ut  X  0  inobea. 
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Hit  llMat:c>  for  tbe  |p»eople. 


SEVENTY    FAMOUS    PICTURES    FOR    ONE    POUND! 


If  wo  art^  (o  have  Art  for  (lu-  IV'oplr.  we  must  rondcr  Art  accessible  to  the  people.  If  tht 
jiilluonoo  of  pioturcs  is  to  swootoii  aiul  sanctify  our  daily  life,  we  must  have  pictures  that  we  car 
skx'  cvpry  day.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  truism,  but  is  it  not  time  that  something  was  done  to  render  ii 
|»ossiblc  for  everyone,  even  tlio  poorest  of  us,  to  haA-e  an  Art  Gallery  in  every  hous< 
— nay,  to  have  a  Picture  Gallery  in  every  room  of  our  house?  As  an  effort  toward: 
uic>oting  this  want,  tlir  Proprietors  of  the  "  Keview  of  Eeviews  for  Australasia"  an 
publishing;  thi'  MASTERPIECE  ART  SERIES.  This  Collection  of  Pictures  at  present 
consists  of  Seven  Portfolios  (containing  88  Pictures  in  all),  and  a  number  of  large  and  verj 
brautiful  Collotyjws — a  process  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Art  Director  of  the  National  Gallery. 
surpasses  in  faithfulness  of  interpretation  and  delicacy  of  detail  either  steel  engraving  oi 
photography.  From  all  parts  of  the  world  we  have  received  letters  from  artists  and  corres- 
pondent* of  cTcrv  station  in  life  in  praise  of  these  Works  of  Art. 

Any  five  Portfolios  and  five  Collotypes  selected  from  opposite  list  will  be  sent 
post  free  to  any  addros.>;,  on  receipt  of  20s.  in  money  order  or  postal  notes.  Single  Portfolios 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  2s.  in  cash  or  money  order,  or  2s.  3d.  in  stamps  or  postal  note. 
Single  Collotypes  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  2s.  6d.  in  cash  or  money  order,  or  2s.  9d.  in 
■lamps  or  postal  note. 


Address     all     communications    to    T.    SHAW    FITCHETT,     "Review    of 
Reviews"    Office,    167-9    Queen-street,    Melbourne,  .and    use   Ordi^r   Form 

herewith.  t        ,'v    '«*' 


ORDER    FORM. 


The   Manager, 

■REV/EW     OF     REVIEWS    FOR     AUSTRALASIA.' 

16  7-9  Queen   Street.   Melbourne. 


PORTFOLIOS  - 

>o   )— >lr.fjcn)  I'lCtures. 

2-Munllo. 

»— Picture!  ot  Ani- 
mals. 

♦—Picture*  of  lieau- 
tiful  Women. 

S — lli«c«lUneou«. 

6— Koyil  Portmita. 

7 — VenioemdCherub 
C'hoir. 

COLLOTYPEft- 
No.  1— BloMomn. 
2— Temeraire. 
8 — Auttnan  Tyrol. 
4 — Summer  Shower. 
:— Monarcb    o(    the 

Glen, 
e— Bou  Beatrix.       ( 
7— ComBeld.  ' 

8— VaJ'.ey  Farm.  | 

S— Cup|fJ>  Sf>ell  and 
Proserpine. 


me 


A        Enclosed  find  20/-  in...:. ....,  Jjr  which  please  send 

Five  Portfolios  and  Five  Collotypes  as  shown  at  side. 

B        Enclosed  find in ....;..;..... for  which 

please  send   me  Portjolios   Nos and  Collotypes 

■''^^* - ■ • as  shown  at  side. 


"^vie 


'  4dress 


.Stat^  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss.  Ooloiiy. 

NOTE  WELL.— In  orderintj  Pound  Set  fill  in  form  A,  and  in  ordering  single  Collotypes  and 
Portfolios  use  form  B.  Cross  out  parts  not  required  in  list  at  side.  A  One  Pound  Set 
inu«  ooDiut  of  five  PortfoUos  and  five  CoUotypen,  but  any  five  may  be  ohoien. 


Cbe  masterpiece  nn  Series, 


PORTFOLIO    No.    1:    MODERN 
PICTURES. 

t2  Plates  measuring:  12|  x  9^  each,  with  Pre- 
sentation  Plate  in  Collotype  measuringr 
19  X  10  inches. 

No.  1  consists  of  a  portfolio  of  twelve  pictures, 
reproduced  by  a  special  process,  with  a  good  mar- 
gin of  white  paper,  which  are  quite  sufficient  for 
the  four  walls  of  any  single  room  in  an  ordinary 
house.  It  is  a  picture  gallery  in  miniature,  con- 
taining many  specimens  of  some  of  the  best  work 
of  our  best-known  modern  painters.  Although 
published  in  a  poi'tfolio,  they  are  primarily  de- 
signed for  exhibition  upon  the  walls.  They  are  the 
simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  form  of  mural  deco- 
ration published  to  date.  The  selection  of  pic- 
tures which  are  produced  in  this  portfolio  have 
all  been  chosen  from  modern  painters.  They  are 
widely  varied  in  their  scope.  We  venture  to 
think  that  no  one  could  put  them  all  up  on  a 
bare  wall  and  live  in  front  of  them  for  a  Aveek 
or  a  year  without  finding  benefit  therefrom. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  immediate  success  of  the 
project,  we  have  added  to  the  twelve  pictures 
constituting  the  two-shilling  Portfolio  a  presen- 
tation plate  of  one  of  the  most  famous  pictures 
of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Burne- Jones.  The  picture 
is  thr.t  of  the  "  Golden  Stairs,"  and  has  hitherto 
been  unprocurable  excepting  as  a  10s.  6d.  photo- 
graph, or  as  a  reproduction  not  exceeding  in  di- 
mensions six  by  two  and  a  half  inches.  This  col- 
lotype reproduction  measures  ten  by  nineteen 
inches,  and  places,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  the 
favourite  pictures  of  this  great  modern  artist 
within  the  reach  of  everyone.  This  in  itself  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  Portfolio. 

Portfolio  No.  1  contains  pictures  by  such  men 
as  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  Leighton,  i\Iillais,  Leader, 
Gilbert.  Constable,  Tissot,  and  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones. 


tion  plate  of  Raphael's  "  Sistine  Madonna,"  that 
perfect  embodiment  of  womanly  beauty,  of  ma- 
ternal love,  and  of  childlike  grace  and  glory. 


FAMOUS  PICTURES  OF  ANIMALS. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  3. 

18  Plates  measuring;  12*  x  7i  each,  printed 
in  different  tints. 

The  third  Portfolio  differs  in  character  from 
either  of  those  which  have  preceded  it.  Instead 
of  using  six  or  twelve  pictures,  witJi  the  presenta- 
tion plate,  we  have  published  eighteen  pictures. 
We  thought  it  well  to  try  the  experiment  as  to 
whether  the  six  extra  pictures  would  not  be  pre- 
ferred to  one  presentation  plate. 

The  pictures  in  Xo.  3  Portfolio  consist  exclu- 
sively of  animal  subjects.  The  Portfolio  con- 
tains several  of  the  best-known  specimens  of 
Landseer,  and  three  of  'Mme.  Ronner's  inimit- 
able cats  and  kittens,  the  right  to  reproduce 
which  was  graciously  conveyed  to  us  by  the  ar- 
tist herself.  Besides  the  Landseers  and  the 
Ronners,  the  Portfolio  contains  pictures  by  T. 
Sidney  Cooper,  R.A.,  H.  W.  B.  Davis.  R.A., 
R.  W.  Macbeth,  R.A.,  Paul  Potter,  J.  H.  Her- 
ring, and  F.  R.  Lee. 

This  portfolio  includes  a  wide  range  of  animal 
life.  Looking  over  the  eighteen  pictures,  we 
find  that  they  include  pictures  of  horses,  donkeys, 
dogs,  cats,  lions,  bears,  cattle,  sheep,  apes,  gee.sc, 
and  pigeons.  Children,  as  a  rule,  like  animal 
pictures  best  of  all:  and  for  the  decoration  of 
rooms,  Avhether  children's  bed-rooms,  or  nur- 
series, or  school-rooms,  this  series  of  eighteen 
pictures  will   be   found   invaluable. 


MURILLO    FOR  THE    MILLION. 
PORTFOLIO    No.    2. 

6    Plates    measuring;  13  x  16  each,  wfith    Pre- 
sentation Plate  in  Collotype  measuring; 
12|  X  10  inches. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Alfred  Beit,  we 
have  been  permitted  to  reproduce  the  famous  set 
of  pictures  by  Murillo,  illustrative  of  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  as  PortfoHo  No.  2.  These 
formerly  belonged  to  Lord  Dudley,  and  were 
bought  by  Mr.  Beit.  One  of  them  was  for  many 
years  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of 
the  Vatican.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  Mu- 
rillo pictures  of  the  Prodigal  Son  being  master- 
pieces. They  tell  the  whole  story  of  that  mar- 
vellous parable  with  great  feeling  and  dramatic 
force.  From  first  to  last  all  the  pictures  are  in- 
stinct with  life,  and  as  you  pass  from  picture  to 
picture  the  whole  parable  unfolds  itself  before 
the  eye. 

As  these  pictures  are  produced  on  a  larger  scale 
than  tliose  in  the  first  Portfolio,  we  are  only  able 
to  issue  six  of  them,  together  with  the  presenta- 


FAMOUS    PICTURES    OF    BEAUTIFUL 

WOMEN.     PORTFOLIO  No.  4. 

12    Plates    measuring;   12i  x  91;   each,  printed 

in  different  tints,  with  Presentation  Plate 

in  Collotype  measuring;  lO  x  16|  inches. 

Our  fourth  Portfolio  is  devoted  to  types  of 
female  beauty.  The  presentation  plate  is  Mr. 
Edward  Hughes'  celebrated  portrait  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  (now  Queen  of  England),  and 
there  are  twelve  pictures,  reproducing  some  of 
the  most  famous  paintings  of  beautiful  women 
by  English  and   foreign  artists. 

Such  artists  as  Greuze,  Mme.  Lebrun,  Gains- 
borough, Lawrence,  Romney,  are  represented  in 
this  Portfolio.' 


PORTFOLiO    No.   5 

Contains  9  Pictures  measuring;  lO  x  12  each, 
with  two  Presentation  Plates  by  Rossetti. 

Portfolio  No.  5  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  those  j'et  issued,  on  account  of  the  two  fine 
collotypes  of  pictures  bv  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti, entitled    "Joli  Coeur  "  and  "Blue  Bower." 


In  addition  to  these  two  presentation  plates, 
the  Portfolio  contains  nine  otker  pictures,  each 
nicasurinc:  10  x  12,  by  such  aitisls  as  Kossctti, 
Linell,  ^'icat  Cole,  Constable,  Pito  Lessi,  \Vaid, 
etc. 


PORTFOLIO    No.    6:    THE    ROYAL 
PORTRAIT  PORTFOLIO. 

12    Plates    measuring:  12?;  x  10  each,  and  one 

Presentation   Plate  in  Collotype  cf 

Queen  Victoria. 

This  Portfolio  is  devoted  entirely  to  pictures 
of  Royalty.  It  contains  various  portraits  of 
Her  late  Majesty,  at  different  periods  of  her  life. 
In  addition  are  given  excellent  portraits  of  the 
Kinsi  and  Queen,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Corn%\all  and  York,  which  were  specially  taken 
at  private  sittings  granted  to  the  "Review  of  Re- 
views." This  Portfolio  Avill  be  especially 
valued  for  the  sake  of  the  large  collotype  of 
the  "Queen  at  Home."  It  makes  a  most  effec- 
tive picture  for  framing. 

CONTENTS : 

QUEEN   VICTORIA   AT   HOME,   1897 

(A  Collotype  Portrait  for  Framing). 

Also  Twelve  other  portraits  and  views,  viz.: 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  IN  1836 

(After  the  Painting  by  Fowler), 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  IN  1851 
(After  the  Painting  by  Winterhalter). 
Quoen   Victoria   in   the  Robes  of  the  Ord 
of  the  Garter. 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra. 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York. 
H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  Yor 
The  Princess  Royal. 
The  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The    Marriage   of   Queen   Victoria. 
Windsor  Castle.        Balmoral  Castle. 
Osborne  House. 


PORTFOLIO    No.    7:    TWO    FINE 
COLLOTYPES. 

Instead   of    a    number    of    Pictures   with 

Presentation  Collotype,    Portfolio  No.  7  is 
made  up  of  f-'MO  fine  Collotype  Plates  onl 

THE    CHERUB     CHOIR, 
By    Sir  Joshua   Reynolds,    P.R.A.,    measurin 
16  X  13^  inches. 

VENICE: 

A  Picture  of  Worldwide  Fame. 
By  J.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,   measuring  13^  x  9  ir 


^^^  COLLOTYPES.  - 


f^r^       c^* 


It  is  impossible  here  to  describe  in  detail 
the  large  and  very  beautiful  Collotypes 
that  have  been  published  in  addition  to 
the  Portfolios  already  described— beyond 
repeating  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  that  they  sur- 
pass photographs  in  steel  engraving.  Else- 
v^here  in  this  sheet  is  shown  small  repro- 
ductions of  most  of  these  pictures,  though 
the  process  of  reproduction  does  small 
justice  to  the  exquisite  sepia  effects  of 
the  original   process. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Collotypes 
issued  to  date,  any  one  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  2s.  6d. 


4.— A   SUMMER    SHOWER, 

By  C.  A.  Perug^ini,  measuring  20  x  25  inchei 


5.— THE   MONARCH  OF  THE  GLEN, 

By  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  measuring 
20  X  25  inches. 


6.— BEATA    BEATRIX, 

By   Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  measuring 
25  X  20  inches. 


7.— THE   CORNFIELD, 

By  Constable,  measuring  25  x  20  inches. 


1.-BLOSSOMS, 

By    Albert    Moore,    R.A.,    measuring    1Z\   x  11| 
inches. 


2.— THE    FIGHTING    TEMERAIRE, 

By  J.  M.  W.   Turner,  R.A.,  measuring   20    x    25 
inches. 


UNE   IN    THE  AUSTRIAN  TYROL, 

By  J.  C.  McWhirter.  R.A.,   measuring 
20  X  2S  inches. 


8.— THE    VALLEY    FARM, 

By  Constable,  measuring  25  x  20  inches. 


9. 


CUPID'S   SPELL, 

By   J.  Wood,    R.A.,    measuring  15  x  8 
inches. 


PROSERPINE, 

By  Rossetti,  measuring  15  x  22 
inches. 


A    BOX    OF 


3oohB  for  tbe  :©airne. 


A  complete  library  for 
the  children  of  the  best 
nursery  rhymes,  fairy-tales, 
fables,  stories  of  travel, etc., 
that  have  ever  been  written 
for  the  little  ones,  illus- 
trated with  2,000  drawings. 
Each  set  consists  of  1,500 
pages,  in  24  books,  bound 
in  12  volumes,  printed  on 
stout  paper,  with  stiff  cloth 
covers,  and  enclosed  in  a 
strong,  handsome,  cloth- 
covered  cabinet.  The  vol- 
umes and  cabinets  are 
strongly  bound  in  brown  cloth  and  in 
green  cloth,  and  either  colour  may  be 
selected. 

There  may  be  some  wise  people,  or 
people  who  think  themselves  wise,  who 
will  sneer  at  all  such  nursery  lore  and 
legend  as  the  rhymes  of  Cock  Robin  and 
Mother  Hubbard,  the  history  of  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  or  the  thrilling  adventures 
of  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  But  these  pretty 
jingles  and  romances  are  the  oldest  read- 
ing of  our  race.  Such  nursery  literature 
plays  no  small  part  in  the  ideal  world  in 


Fac-simile  of  J3ox. 


which,  at  first,  we  all  live, 
and  without  which  a  child's 
life  would  be  a  drab  col- 
oured thing  indeed. 

No  greater  happiness 
could  be  granted  to  your 
little  ones  than  an  intro- 
duction to  these  characters, 
and  the  host  oif  queer 
animals — to  say  nothing  of 
giants,  fairies,  and  other 
quaint  folk — that  people 
this  child's  fairy-land. 

And  no  other  children's 
library  supplies  the  means 
as   effectively   as   a   Box   of   Books    for 
the      Bairns.  Children's      literature 

of  every  land  has  been  laid 
under  contribution.  Every  page  is  illus- 
trated, and  the  drawings  throughout, 
numbering  over  2,000,  are  original,  and 
executed  solely  for  this  series  by  the 
well-known  children's  artists.  Miss  Ger- 
trude Bradley  and  Mr.  Brinsley  Le  Fanu. 

The  Empress'  of  Russia,  in  acknow- 
ledging receipt  of  a  set  for  the  little 
Grand  Duchess,  writes :  "  I  am  en- 
chanted with  the  admirable  pictures." 


Vol 
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COf\/TENTS    OF    THE    BOX. 


II. 
III. 


(  iEsop's  Fables.     Part  I.    With  215  Drawings. 
(       „  „       Part  II.       „     152 

(  Nursery  Rhymes.     With  79  Original  Drawings. 
( Nursery  Tales.  ,,    164        ,,  ,, 

I  Reynard  the  Fox.       „    134        ,,  ,, 

I  Brer  Rabbit.  ,,133 

rCinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales.    With  81  Drawings. 
IV.   {  The   Frog   Prince  and  Other  Stories  from  Grimm's 
'-  Fairy  Tales.     With  58  Original  Drawings. 

SBunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.      Part  I. 
With  58  Original  Drawings. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     Part  II. 
With  58  Original  Drawings. 
('The  Story  of  the  Robins.     By  Mrs.  Trimmer. 
With  58  Original  Drawings. 
The  Story  of  a  Donkey.     (Retold  and  adapted  from 

the  French.)     With  48  Original  Drawings. 
The  Christmas  Stocking.      By  the  author  of  "The 

Wide,  Wide  World."     With  58  Drawings. 
The  Chri.stmas  Tree  and  Other  Fairy  Stories. 

By  Hans  Andersen.     With  70  Drawings. 


VI, 


VII 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


{Gulliver's  Travels  Among  the  Little  People  of  Liliput 
By  Dean  Swift.    With  50  Original  Drawings. 
Gulliver  Among  the  Giants.     By  Deaa  Swift.     With 
44  Original  Drawings. 
/The  Ugly   Inickling  and   Other  Stories  from   Hans 
J  Andersen.     With  55  Original  Drawings. 

j  Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  and  the  Three  Giants.     With  50 
V  Original  Drawings. 

C  Our  Mother  Queen.     By  W.  T.  Stead. 
J  With  52  Original  Drawi:; «. 

j  The  Jubilee  Story  Book.     By  W   T.  .Stead. 
\  With  67  Original  Dra\v::ms. 

I  Twice  One  are  Two.     With  ISo  Original  Drawings. 
/  More  Nursery  Rhymes.  ,,      C2        „  „ 

t  Tales  from  the  Travels  of  Uarcn  Munchausen. 
)  With  ,58  Original  r.rav.ings. 

)  Sindbad  the  Sailor  (from  "Tn-3  Arabian  Nights.") 
C  With  64  Original  ,•!;■'. 'Ings. 
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OLD    BRER    RABBlf. 


Brer  Eabbit  took  and  set  out 
that  night  and  went  fishing. 
The  weather  was  sort  of  cold, 
and  Brar  Eabbit  he  got  him  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  and  put  out 
for  the  creek,  and  when  he 
got  there  he  picked  out  a  good 
place,  and  he  sort  of  squatted 
on  the  root  of  a  tree  and  let 
his  tail  hang  down  in  the 
water.  He  sit  there,  and  he 
sit  there,  and  he  drink  his 
whiskey,  and  he  think  he  is 
going  to  freeze ;  but  by-and- 
by  day  carae,  and  there  he 
was.  He  made  a  pull,  and  he 
felt  like  he  was  coming  in  two, 
and  he  fetched  another  jerk, 
— and  lo  and  behold,  icliere  was 
his  tail? 

And  that's  what  makes  all 
these  here  bob-tailed  rabbits 
you  see  hopping  and  skaddling 
through  the  woods. 
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Dear  Sir, 

We  received  the 
Box  of  Books  yes- 
terday. We  liko 
them  very  much. 
My  sisters  read 
some  of  the  stor- 
ies to  me.  I  wanted 
to  sit  up  all  nig;ht. 
LEWIS  SCOTT. 
(Aged  7.) 


"...  Father 
boug-ht  us  a  Box 
of  Books  for  the 
Bairns,  and  don't 
we  like  the  'Story 
of  the  Robins' 
and '  Donkey,'  and 
we  laughed  a 
good  b  it  over 
'Brer  Rabbit.'  " 

HARRY   ARNOLD 
BLAND, 

"  Mayfield," 
Alberton. 
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EPISODES   IN   BRITISH    HISTORY. 

By  W.  H.  Pitchett,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

[The  proprietors  of  the  Australasian  "Eeview  of  Reviews  "  have  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Elder,  London,  the  publishers  of  "  How  England  Saved  Europe,"  by  W.  H.  Fitchett,  for  the  re-publication 
of  a  series  of  brief  episodes  from  that  work.  The  series  deals  with  picturesque  incidents  and  strikmg 
figures  m  the  Great  War  with  France,  betwixt  1793  and  1815.] 


No.  Vm.— THE   LINES    OF   TORRES   VEDRAS.I 


On  the  night  which  followed  the  Battle  of  Busaco, 
the  Biititsh  looked  down  from  the  heights  they  had 
so  valiantly  kept  on  their  foemen's  camp.  The 
whole  country  beneath  them  glowed  with  countless 
lires,  showing  thousands  of  shadowy  forms  of  men 
anO  horses,  mingled  with  piles  of  arms  glittering 
amidst  the  flames.  There  seemed  all  the  promise 
of  a  yet  more  bloody  struggle  on  the  following  day. 
Massena,  indeed,  at  first  meditated  falling  back  on 
Spain,  and,  as  events  turned  out,  it  would  have 
beeii  a  happy  stroke  of  generalship  had  he  done  so. 
All  ihrough  October  28, 1809,  he  feigned  to  be  making 
preparations  for  a  new  assault  on  the  hill.  Already, 
however,  his  cavalry  were  being  pushed  along  a 
mouutain  path  past  the  British  left,  and  his  in- 
fantry columns  quickly  followed.  Massena  was 
turning  Wellington's  flank,  and  bent  on  reaching 
Coimbra  before  him. 

A  Great  Plan. 
Wellington,  outmarching  his  opponent,  reached 
Coimbra  first,  and  thence  fell  back  towards  Torres 
Vedras  pushing  before  him  an  immense  multitude 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  He  meant  to 
leave  nothing  behind  him  but  a  desert.  The 
■French  reached  Coimbra  on  October  l,  vith  the  pro- 
visions intended  to  last  them  till  they  reached  Lis- 
bon already  exhausted.  On  October  4,  Massena 
renewed  his  pursuit  of  Wellington.  Then  Traut, 
commanding  an  independent  force  of  Portuguese, 
performed  what  Napier  calls  "  the  most  daring  and 
hardy  enterprise  executed  by  any  partisan  during 
the  whole  war."  He  leaped  upon  Coimbra  the 
third  day  after  Massena  had  left  it,  captured  the 
Prenchman's  depots  and  hospitals,  and  took  nearly 
■5,000  prisoners,  wounded  and  unwounded,  amongst 
them  a  marine  company  of  the  Imperial  Guards. 
And  while  Massena's  tail,  so  to  speak,  was  thus 
being  roughly  trampled  on,  his  leading  columns 
■came  in  sight  of  the  armed  and  frowning  hills  of 
Torres  Vedras,  an  impregnable  barrier,  behind 
which  Wellington's  army  had  vanished.  Massena 
had  not  so  much  as  heard  of  the  existence  of  these 
famous  lines  until  within  two  days'  march  of  them! 
8 


The  keen  forecasting  intellect  of  Wellington  had 
planned  these  great  defences  more  than  a  year 
before.  A  memorandum  addressed  to  Colonel 
Fletcher,  his  chief  engineer  officer,  dated  October 
20,  1808 — almost  exactly  a  year  to  a  day  before 
these  great  defences  brought  Massena's  columns  to 
a  halt — gave  minute  orders  for  the  construction  of 
the  lines.  But  the  conception  must  have  taken 
shape  in  Wellington's  brain  long  before  that 
date. 

Lisbon  stands  at  the  tip  of  a  long  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Atlantic  on  one  flank  and  the  Tagus, 
there  a  navigable  river,  on  the  other.  Across  this 
peninsula  two  successive  lines  of  rugged  hills — the 
farthest  only  twenty-seven  miles  from  Lisbon- 
stretch  from  the  sea  to  the  river.  Wellington 
turned  these  Into  concentric  lines  of  defence;  with 
a  third  on  the  very  tip  of  the  peninsula,  and  in- 
tended to  cover  the  actual  embarkation  of  the 
British  forces,  if  they  were  driven  to  that  step.  The 
outer  line  of  the  defence,  a  broken  irregular  curve 
of  hills  twenty-nine  miles  In  length,  stretches  from 
Alhandra  on  the  Tagus  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Zizandre  on  the  coast.  The  second  line,  some  eight 
miles  to  the  rear  of  the  first,  is  twenty-four  miles 
long,  and  reaches  from  Quintella  on  the  Tagus  to 
where  the  St.  Lorenzo  flows  into  the  Atlantic. 
These  hills  are  pierced  only  by  narrow  ravines, 
and,  with  their  tangled  defiles  and  crescent-like 
formation,  lent  themselves  readily  to  defensive 
works.  The  second  line  in  Wellington's  original 
plan  was  that  which  he  intended  to  hold,  the  first 
line  was  merely  to  break  the  impact  of  Massena's 
rush.  But  under  the  incessant  toil  of  the  English 
engineers  the  defences  of  even  the  outer  line  be- 
came so  formidable  that  Wellington  determined  to 
hold  it,  having  the  second  line  to  fall  back  upon  if 
necessary. 

The  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  were  probably  the 
most  formidable  known  in  the  history  of  war.  Two 
ranges  of  mountains  were,  in  a  word,  wrought  into 
a  stupendous  and  impregnable  citadel.  In  scale 
they  were,  says  Napier,  "  more  in  keeping  with 
ancient  than  modern  military  labours;"  but  they 
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were  constructed  with  a  science  unknown  to  an- 
cient war.  Thus  on  the  first  line  no  less  than 
sixty-nine  works  of  different  descriptions,  mount- 
ing 319  guns,  had  been  erected.  Across  one  ravine 
which  pierced  the  range  a  loose  stone  wall  sixteen 
feet  thick  and  forty  feet  high  was  raised.  A  double 
line  of  abattis  formed  of  full-grown  oaks  and  chest- 
nuts guarded  another  ravine.  The  crests  of  the 
hills  were  scarped  for  miles,  yielding  a  perpen- 
dicular face  impossible  to  be  climbed.  Rivers 
were  dammed,  turning  whole  valleys  into  marshes; 
roads  were  broken  up:  bridges  were  mined.  Riflo 
trenches  scored  the  flanks  of  the  hills;  batteries 
frowned  from  their  crest.  High  over  this  mighty 
tangle  of  armed  hills  rose  the  summit  of  Soccorra. 
The  lines,  when  completed,  consisted  of  152  dis- 
tinct works,  armed  with  534  guns,  providing  ac- 
commodation for  a  garrison  of  34,000  men. 

The  Men  Behind  the  Works- 
Wellington's  plan  was  to  man  the  works  them- 
selves largely  with  Portuguese,  keeping  his  English 
divisions  in  hand  as  a  movable  force,  so  as  to  crush 
the  head  of  any  French  column,  if,  perchance,  it 
struggled  through  the  murderous  cross-fire  of  the 
batteries  on  the  hills  that  guarded  every  ravine. 
Roads  were  made  on  the  hill-crest,  so  that  the 
ti'oops  could  march  quickly  to  any  threatened 
point;  and  a  line  of  signal  stations,  manned  l)y 
sailors  from  the  fleet,  ran  from  hilltop  to  hilltop, 
so  that  a  message  could  be  transmitted  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Tagus  in  seven  minutes.  For  more 
than  a  year  these  great  works  had  been  in  course 
of  construction.  No  less  than  7,000  peasants  at 
one  moment  were  at  work  upon  them.  The  Eng- 
lish engineers  showed  magnificent  skill  and  energj- 
in  carrying  out  the  design,  and  many  soldiers  who 
had  technical  knowledge  were  drawn  from  tho 
British  regiments  and  employed  as  overseers.  So 
solidly  were  the  works  constructed  that  many  of 
them  to-day,  more  than  eighty  years  after  the 
tide  of  battle  broke  and  ebbed  p.t  their  base,  still 
stand,  sharp  cut  and  solid.  Wellington  thus  wrote 
in  long-enduring  characters  the  signature  of  his 
strong  will  and  soldierlj*  genius  on  the  very  hills 
of  Portugal. 

The  scale  and  the  scientific  skill  of  these  lines 
are  perhaps  less  wonderful  than  the  secrecy  with 
which  they  were  constructed.  British  newspapers 
were  as  indiscreet  and  British  gossip  as  active  then 
as  now:  French  spies  were  as  enterprising.  And 
it  seems  incredible  that  works  which  turned  a 
hundred  square  miles  of  hills  into  a  vast  natural 
fortress  could  have  been  carried  out  with  the  noise- 
lessness  of  a  dream,  and  with  a  secrecy  as  of  magic. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  not  till  Massena  had 
reached  Coimbra  and  was  committed  beyond  recall 
to  the  march  on  Lisbon  did  he  learn  the  existence 


of  the  great  barrier  that  made  that  march  hopeless. 
Massena  had  trusted  to  the  Portuguese  officers  oa 
his  staff  for  information  as  to  the  country  he  had 
to  cross;  but  as  they  had  accepted  service  under 
the  French  eagles,  they  naturally  had  never 
visited  the  district  held  by  the  British,  and  knew 
nothing  of  what  the  British  were  doing.  Whea 
he  turned  fiercely  upon  his  Portuguese  officers, 
they  urged  this  in  self-excuse.  But  they  had  failed 
to  warn  Massena  of  the  existence  of  the  hills  them- 
selves. "  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  angry  French  general. 
"  Wellington  built  the  works:  but  he  did  not  make 
the    mountains." 

The  Baffled  Frenchman. 

Massena  spent  three  days  in  examining  the  front 
of  Wellington's  defences,  and  decided  that  a  direct 
attack,  with  his  present  forces,  was  hopeless.  Bui 
his  stubborn,  bear-like  courage  was  roused,  and  he 
resolved  to  hold  to  his  position  in  front  of  Welling- 
ton till  reinforcements  reached  him.  It  became  a 
contest  of  endurance  betwixt  the  two  armies,  a 
contest  in  which  all  the  advantages  were  on  the 
side  of  the  British.  Their  rear  was  open  to  the 
sea;  ample  supplies  flowed  into  their  camps.  The 
health  of  the  men  was  good,  their  spirits  high. 
They  looked  down  from  their  hill  fortress  and  saw 
their  foe  waging  a  sullen  warfare  with  mere  star- 
vation. For  six  desperate  and  suffering  weeks 
Massena  stood  before  Wellington's  lines.  The 
French  had  raised  plunder  to  a  flne  art:  they  could 
exist  where  other  armies  would  starve.  And 
JMassena's  savage  and  stubborn  genius  shone  in 
such  a  position  as  that  in  which  he  now  stood. 
He  kept  his  men  sternly  in  hand,  maintained  sleep- 
less watch  against  the  British,  and  sent  out  his 
foraging  parties  in  ever  greater  scale  and  with  ever 
wider  sweep.  To  maintain  thus,  for  six  hungry 
and  heroic  weeks,  60,000  men  and  20,000  horses  in 
a  country  where  a  British  brigade  would  have 
perished  from  mere  famine  in  as  many  days,  was 
a  great  feat.  Massena's  secret  lay  in  diligent, 
widespread,  and  microscopic  plunder — plunder 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  practised 
with  the  skill  of  one  of  the  fine  arts;  and  Massena 
added  the  ruthlessness  of  an  inquisitor  to  the  skill 
of  a  great  artist  in  robbery.  "All  the  military 
arrangements  are  useless,"  wrote  Wellington,  "  if 
the  French  can  find  subsistence  on  the  ground 
which  they  occupy."  And  Massena  very  nearly 
spoiled  Wellington's  plans  by  the  endurance  with 
which,  in  spite  of  famine  and  sickness,  he  held  on 
to  his  position  in  front  of  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras. 

The  long  weeks  of  endurance  were,  of  course, 
marked  by  perpetual  conflicts  betwixt  the  foraging 
parties  and  pickets  of  the  two  armies.  A  curiously 
interesting  picture  of  this  personal  warfare  is  given 
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in  Tomkinson's  "  Diary  of  a  Cavalry  Officer."  The 
British  cavalry  patrols  carried  on  a  sort  of  preda- 
toiT  warfare  with  the  enemy's  parties  on  their  own 
account.  They  looked  on  them  as  game  to  be 
hunted  and  captured;  and  the  British  private  went 
into  tlie  business  with  characteristic  relish,  and 
performed  really  surprising  feats.  A  sergeant  and 
a  couple  of  dragoons  would  bring  in  a  "  bag  "  of  a 
score  of  French  infantry  with  great  pride.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  deser- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  lines.  That  the  French 
Rtole  to  the  lines  where  they  knew  that  at  least 
food  awaited  them  was  not  strange;  but  the  British 
desertions  were  almost  as  numerous  and  much 
more  mysterious. 

Deserters. 

Wellington  himself  was  puzzled  by  it.  "  The 
British  soldiers,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst,  "  see 
the  deserters  from  the  enemy  coming  into  their 
lines  daily,  all  with  the  story  of  the  unparalleled 
distresses  which  their  army  were  suffering,  and 
with  the  loss  of  all  hope  of  success  in  their  enter- 
prise. They  know  at  the  same  time  that  there  is 
not  an  article  of  food  or  clothing  which  they  need 
v\-hich  is  not  provided  for  them;  and  that  they  have 
every  prospect  of  success;  yet  they  desert!"  In 
the  French  camp  there  was  neither  food  nor  hope; 
within   the   British    lines   there   were   both.      Yet 


every  night  the  astonished  British  officers  had  to 
report  desertions.  "  The  deserters,"  Wellington 
adds,  "are  principally  Irishmen;"  but  they  were 
not  all  Irishmen.  The  truth  is,  the  average 
British  private  hates  inaction.  He  is  hungry  for 
incident  and  movement.  He  found  weeKS  spent  in 
camp  monotonous,  and  he  deserted  by  way  of 
variety. 

The  logic  of  starvation  proved  at  last  too  strong 
for  even  Massena's  stubborn  courage,  and  on  No- 
vember 1.5  he  fell  back  reluctantly  to  Santarem, 
having  lost  more  than  6,000  men.  principally  by 
starvation,  in  front  of  Torres  Vedras.  Wellington 
pushed  out  cautiously  in  pursuit,  but  at  Santarem 
Massena  turned  grimly  round  on  his  pursuers.  He 
now  held  a  strong  position,  wath  supplies  in  his 
rear;  and  liv  holding  Santarem  he  still  seemed  to 
threaten  Lisbon,  and  so  put  a  mask  over  the  face 
of  his  own  defeat.  Wellington,  on  the  other  side, 
was  not  disposed  to  engage  in  active  operations. 
The  winter  was  bitter,  the  rivers  flooded,  the  roads 
impassable.  And  so  the  memorable  campaign  of 
1810  came  to  an  end  with  two  great  armies  con- 
fronting each  other  but  neither  willing  to  strike. 
But  all  the  honours  and  the  substantial  results 
of  the  campaign  were  with  Wellington.  Napo- 
leon's confident  strategy  had  gone  to  wreck  on  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 


Entertaining  Royal  Guests. 

"  Ignota,"  ill  ••  The  Woman  at  Home  "  for  July, 
writing  on  "  Hosts  and  Hostesses  of  Royalty,"  re- 
marks that  those  old  enough  to  remember,  declare 
that  the  etiquette  of  royal  visits  is  now  far  stricter 
than  in  the  thirties.       '"Ignota"  says:— - 

While,  of  course,  scrutinising  most  carefully  the 
names  of  those  invited  to  meet  her,  it  is  also  on  record 
tluit  the  late  Sovereign  ne->-er  suggested  any  addition 
to  the  party  gathered  together  to  meet  her  unless,  of 
course,  some  important  reason  existed  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  personage  whom  her  host  or  hostess  had 
accidentally  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Very  different  in 
this  matter  was  Queen  Victoria's  procedure  to  that 
of  her  descendants,  who  often  themselves  supply  a  hst 
of  tliose  friends  whom  they  wish  to  meet  when  "staying 
in  a  particular  neighbourhood  or  country  house. 

A  sharp  line  was  quickly  drawn  betv/een  the 
houses  where  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
stayed  together  in  semi-siate,  and  those  where  the 
Prince  went  alone,  more  or  less  en  garcon.  The 
present  Queen,  for  instance,  has  never  been  one 


of  a  racing  house  party,  except  at  Goodwood. 
Neither  a  Queen  Consort  nor  a  Princess  of  Wales 
could  ever  offend  against  etiquette  by  being  en- 
tertained by  a  bachelor. 

Royal  guests  bring  cheir  own  servants,  so  that 
they  may  be  free  from  the  prying  gaze  of  strange 
servants.  The  host  and  hostess  of  royalty  often 
see  very  little  of  their  guests,  the  royal  suite  of 
rooms  in  many  country  houses  being,  as  it  were,  a 
self-contained  flat,  to  which  a  garden  is  sometimes 
added,  and  dinner  is  now  the  only  meai  which 
royalty  is  expected  to  take  at  their  hosts'  table. 
If  The  Court  is  in  mourning,  every  guest  in  the 
house  and  ail  the  local  magnates  must  appear  in 
exactly  the  same  degree  of  mourning  as  that  pre- 
vailing at  Court.  Those  who  are  often  thrown 
with  Royalty  must  therefore — to  avoid  being 
placed  in  an  awkward  position — take  with  them  a 
complete  suit  of  mourning. 
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WHAT    THE    ENGLISH    HAVE    BEGUN    TO    DO. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP   BETWEEN    MASTERS    AND   MEN. 


The  name  of  Mr.  George  Livesey,  the  chairman 
of  the  South  ^Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  London, 
is  chiefly  familiar  10  the  man  in  the  street  for  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  strike  which  brought 
him  for  a  moment  into  somewhat  sharp  collision 
with  organised  labour  in  the  metropolis  twelve 
years  ago.  It  is  vaguely  remembered  that  at  that 
time  of  stress  and  strain  Mr.  Livesey  put  forward 
some  scheme  of  profit-sharing  which  was  regarded 
rather  with  resentment  than  with  gratitude  by 
many  trade-unionists  in  London.  The  first  attempt 
to  introduce  the  scheme  was  followed  by  a  strike 
which  entailed  much  suffering  on  the  men  and 
considerable  loss  upon  the  shareholders.  It  was 
then  that  Mr.  Livesey  emerged  into  view,  a  for- 
midable, and  to  many  a  somewhat  repellent,  figure; 
but  since  then  the  world,  engrossed  with  its  own 
affairs,  has  taken  little  trouble  to  find  out  how  Mr. 
Livesey's  experiment  fared.  Yet  there  was  no  lack 
of  information  on  the  subject,  if  they  had  but  cared 
to  ask  for  it.  Mr.  Livesey,  time  and  again,  at  co- 
operative congresses  and  elsewhere,  delivered  ad- 
dresses explaining  exactly  how  his  experiment  was 
progressing;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  make  explana- 
tions, and  it  is  another  to  compel  the  public  to 
listen  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Livesey 
has  been  for  many  years  little  more  than  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  to  whom  no  one  paid 
much  attention.  At  last,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  the  psychological  moment  had  arrived 
when  the  story  of  Mr.  Livesey's  experi- 
ment and  Mr.  Livesey's  success  should  be 
brought  into  clear  relief  and  flashed  as  vividly  as 
possible  upon  the  attention  of  his  countrymen.  For 
the  Livesey  experiment  has  been  a  marvellous  and 
undreamed-of  success.  It  has  not  only  had  the 
happiest  results  in  the  place  where  it  was  tested:  it 
has  demonstrated  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
the  fact  that  on  a  foundation  of  profit-sharing  it 
is  possible  to  create  a  system  of  co-partnership 
which  not  only  develops  thrift  and  establishes  con- 
fidence between  employer  and  workman,  but  puts 
money  in  the  pocket  of  both. 

The  Livesey  Experiment. 

What,  then,  was  the  Livesey  experiment,  and 
what  were  the  elements  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
was  applied?  Mr.  George  Livesey,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  has 


to  deal  with  unskilled  labour.  The  men  who  stoke 
the  furnaces  and  who  do  the  rough  labour  about 
the  gasworks  are  not  skilled  artisans.  They  repre- 
sent British  labour  in  its  simplest  or  crudest  form. 
The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  has,  of  course, 
many  skilled  workmen,  engineers  and  others,  among 
the  army  of  nearly  4,000  men  whom  it  keeps 
constantly  employed.  But  the  vast  majority  are 
ordinai'y  labourers,  whose  only  capital  is  their 
thews  and  sinews,  men  for  the  most  part  with  little 
education  or  none,  and  who  are  therefore  by  no 
means  the  most  promising  of  all  material  upon 
which  to  test  the  merits  of  the  profit-sharing 
specific. 

Difficulties  at  the  Outset. 
Xot  onlj-  were  the  human  materials  rough  and 
crude,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  were 
stibjected  to  the  cruel  strain  of  a  protracted  strike 
which  entailed  a  loss,  direct  and  indirect,  of 
£100,000.  The  strike  appears  to  have  been  due  to 
a  misunderstanding.  The  Gas  Workers'  Union, 
which  included  about  two-thirds  of  Mr.  Livesey's 
men,  took  alarm  ?.t  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Livesey 
of  granting  a  bonus  upon  wages  to  all  workmen  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  such  bonus  to  be  paid  on  a 
regular  scale,  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
price  of  gas.  The  Union  forbade  its  stokers  to 
accept  the  offer,  but  the  other  workmen,  about 
1,000  in  number,  accepted  it  gladly.  This  was  in 
November,  1889.  At  the  end  of  that  month,  three 
stokers,  disregarding  the  interdict  of  their  Union, 
decided  to  come  into  the  scheme,  and  signed  agree- 
ments entitling  them  to  a  share  in  the  bonus, 
which  for  the  first  year,  it  was  estimated,  would 
amount  to  five  per  cent,  upon  their  total  earnings. 
The  Union  demanded  that  the  stokers  who  had 
come  into  the  scheme  should  be  dismissed.  On 
this  demand  being  refused,  they  gave  a  week's 
notice,  and  called  out  2,000  members.  Mr.  Livesey 
met  this  challenge  by  a  vigorous  and  successful 
attempt  to  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers.  The 
strike  failed,  and  Mr.  Livesey  consented  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  as  they  arose,  remained  with  Union  men. 

A  Sequel  to  a  Strike. 

Unfortunately,  being  moved  thereto  of  the  devil, 
as  the  old  legal  phrase  goes,  the  secretary  of  the 
Union  publicly  proclaimed  that  next  time  a  dispute 
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arose  they  would  not  give  a  week's  notice,  but 
would  strilie  at  once,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  the  city  which  the  Gas  Company  served. 
This  led  to  a  counter-order,  which  is  still  in  force — 
that  for  the  protection  of  the  gas-consumers  of 
London,  the  Gas  Company  would  not  employ  mem- 
bers of  the  Gas  Workers'  Union.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand what  bad  blood  such  a  quarrel  excited, 
and  how  dark  must  have  been  the  prospects  of  the 
success  of  such  an  experiment,  when  at  its  very 
inception  it  provoked  so  violent  a  breach  between 
the  Company  and  the  representatives  of  organised 
labour.  It  is  not  worth  while  referring  to  this 
old  quarrel  now,  excepting  in  order  to  emphasise 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  experiment  was  be- 
gun, and  in  order  to  bring  into  clear  relief  the 
extraordinary  success  with  which  all  difficulties 
have  been  surmounted. 

The  Principle  of  Profit-Sharing-, 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  position  of  the 
gas  companies  that  the  lower  the  price  of  gas,  the 
higher  the  dividends  which  they  pay  to  their  share- 
holders. By  Act  of  Parliament,  every  reduction 
of  Id.  per  thousand  feet  in  the  price  of  gas  is  fol- 
lowed by  -xn  increase  in  the  dividend  for  the  share- 
holders of  one-quarter  per  cent.  In  this  way  direct 
community  of  interest  is  established  between  the 
consumers  and  the  shareholders.  Mr.  Livesey's 
idea  was  to  extend  this  community  of  interest  to 
his  workers.  When  he  began  his  experiment,  the 
price  of  gas  was  2s.  3d.  In  order  to  give  the 
scheme  a  fair  start,  he  took  as  his  basis  the  as- 
sumption that  gas  was  selling  at  2s.  8d.  per  thou- 
sand, which  secured  the  workers  a  bonus  of  five 
per  cent,  on  their  wages  as  long  as  the  price  of 
gas  remained  at  2s.  3d.  per  thousand.  As  it  fell 
below  2s.  3d.,  for  every  Id.  an  additfonal  one  per 
cent,  was  added  to  the  bonus  paid  to  workmen, 
with  the  result  that  in  1894  the  bonus  had  risen  to 
six  per  cent.  The  experience  of  five  years'  work- 
ing, however,  showed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
supplement  this  original  simplicity  of  a  profit- 
sharing  scheme  by  an  arrangement  which  would 
enable  the  workmen  to  become  shareholders  in  the 
company.  To  give  a  man  earning  £2  a  week  a 
bonus  of  six  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  year  placed 
him  suddenly  in  possession  of  three  weeks'  wages 
in  a  lump.  In  many  cases  the  lucky  recipient 
promptly  went  on  the  spree,  with  results  which 
were  detrimental  both  to  the  man,  his  family,  and 
his  employer.  The  knowledge  that  he  was  coming 
into  £6  at  the  end  of  the  year  also  frequently  led 
him  to  incur  debts  which  more  than  swallowed  up 
the  bonus. 


Banking  the  Bonus. 
Mr.  Livesey  had  foreseen  this,  and  endeavoured 
to  counteract  it  by  urging  the  workmen  to  deposit 
their  bonuses  with  the  company  at  four  per  cent, 
interest.  Mr.  Livesey  was  delighted  to  find  that 
forty-five  per  cent,  of  their  workmen  took  advan- 
tage of  this  offer,  but  fifty-five  per  cent,  withdrew 
their  bonus  and  bpent  it.  Mr.  Livesey  therefore 
determined  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way 
of  exercising  friendly  pressure  upon  fifty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  workmen  to  deposit  their  bonus  with 
the  Company.  So,  with  the  consent  of  his  direc- 
tors, he  added  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  bonus — that  is 
to  say,  instead  of  merely  paying  one  per  cent,  for 
every  penny  drop  in  the  price  of  gas,  he  promised 
the  workmen  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  on  condition 
that  half  of  the  bonus  on  so  accruing  was  deposited 
with  the  company.  That  is  to  say,  the  amount  of 
bonus  freely  distributed  for  the  workmen  to  do 
what  they  pleased  with  was  reduced  by  a  quarter 
per  cent.,  but  in  return  for  this  an  additional  half 
per  cent,  was  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  deposit 
account,  together  with  the  remaining  quarter  per 
cent,  which  they  were  no  longer  free  to  spend. 

What  the  Workers  Gained. 

In  1893,  the  last  year  of  the  old  system,  the  bonus 
was  four  per  cent.,  v/hich  amounted  to  a  sum  of 
£7,500,  every  penny  of  which  the  workmen  were 
free  to  withdraw,  and  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  did  withdraw  nearly  £4,300.  But  in  1894, 
the  first  year  of  the  new  arrangement,  the  bonus 
rose  to  six  per  cent.,  representing  a  sum  of  £11,000 
odd,  of  which  £6,300  was  withdrawn,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  nearly  £5,000,  which  was  put 
to  their  credit  in  the  books  of  the  company,  which 
paid  four  per  cent,  interest  on  deposits  under  £20, 
and  three  per  cent,  interest  upon  deposits  above 
that  sum.  If,  instead  of  leaving  money  on  deposit, 
they  wished  to  invest  in  the  ordinary  stock  of  the 
company,  they  received  a  dividend  of  three  and 
three-quarters  per  cent.  The  stock  of  the  Com- 
pany was  held  in  £5  shares,  and  the  acquisition  of 
these  shares  was  facilitated  in  every  way  by  the 
company. 

How  it  is  Managed. 

The  management  of  the  profit-sharing  system  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  eighteen 
workmen,  elected  by  ballot  among  their  fellows, 
and  eighteen  nominees  of  the  directors.  By  this 
committee  of  thirty-six  all  difficulties  are  discussed 
and  settled.  The  result  of  this  system  is  that  at 
the  present  time  the  workmen  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan Gas  Company  have  received  since  this 
scheme  was  started  a  sum  of  £150,000,  of  which 
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they  have  invested  in  stock  about  £  GO. 000.  and 
have  on  deposit  about  £30.000.  The  market  value 
of  their  stock  is  over  £100.000,  so  that  at  present 
they  have  more  than  £130,000  standing  to  their 
credit  in  the  books  of  the  company  over  and  above 
the  sum  of  £40,000  or  £50.000  which  they  have 
withdrawn  and  spent.  In  order  still  further  to  in- 
crease their  sense  of  partnership,  the  workmen 
were  empowered  to  elect  :hree  directors  to  the  Board 
when  they  had  invested  £40,000  in  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  objected  that  a  man  could  not  be  a 
director  one  day  and  a  simple  workman  under  the 
orders  of  a  foreman  the  next;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this  objection. 
The  workmen  and  directors  take  their  seats  on  an 
equality  with  the  other  directors,  who  represent  a 
capital  of  £5.000,000  sterling,  and  they  are  thus 
brought  to  take  a  personal  and  intelligent  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  concern. 

What  has  been  the  Resuh  ? 
Such  is  the  scheme.  Now  what  has  been  the 
result?  Let  Mr.  Livesey  answer.  He  has  been  in 
the  companj^'s  service  for  over  fifty  years,  but  he 
bears  testimony  that  never  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  have  the  relations  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed been  on  such  a  footing  of  mtitual  confi- 
lence  and  good-will  as  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  friendliest  relations  have  been  established  be- 
tween both  sides,  and  the  work  has  gone  without 
a  hitch.  What  is  much  more  important  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  the  result  of  this  establish- 
ment of  a  common  interest  has  been  that  the  gain 
of  the  company  from  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
workmen  has  more  than  compensated  for  the 
money  paid  away  in  bonuses.  The  better  working 
tells  in  two  ways.  There  is  a  willingness  to  work 
machinery  to  its  full  power,  and  the  stokers  are 
willing  to  work  the  retorts  to  their  proper  capacity. 
They  do  their  work  in  a  happy,  contented  frame  of 
mind,  and  heartily  co-operate  in  everything  that  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  concern.  The  introduction  oc 
the  bonus  has  not  prevented  an  increase  of  wages, 
for  in  1S98  the  Company  took  the  lead  in  raising  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  by  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  making  the  wage  6s.  for  an  eight-hour  shift. 

A  Crucial  Test. 

It  is  often  said  that  this  is  all  very  w'ell  when 
profits  are  increasing,  but  there  would  be  a  very 


different  tale  to  tell  if  trade  was  bad  and  the  bo- 
nuses were  to  be  diminished  or  to  disappear.  Last 
year,  however,  the  system  was  subjected  to  a  very 
severe  test,  and  triumphantly  stood  the  strain. 
Owing  to  the  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  neces- 
sitating an  increase  in  the  price  of  gas,  the  bonus 
was  not  only  diminished,  but  absolutely  swept  out 
of  existence;  but  so  complete  was  the  confidence 
established  between  the  company  and  its  workmen 
that  the  latter  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  what  they 
saw  to  be  inevitable,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
bonus  did  not  create  even  temporary  irritation. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Livesey's  experience  in 
applying  profit-sharing  in  such  unpromising  cir- 
cumstances. It  has  been  a  complete  and  brilliant 
success.  It  has  encouraged  thrift;  it  has  added  to 
the  incomes  of  the  workers,  and  it  has  placed  them 
in  the  position  of  capitalists  with  £130,000  at  their 
back,  after  distributing  among  them  an  additional 
£40,000.  This  result  has  been  achieved,  not  only 
without  the  cost  of  a  penny  to  the  shareholders, 
but  has  directly  increased  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty. So  far  from  profit-sharing  being  equivalent 
to  driving  the  men,  the  experience  of  the  gas- 
workers  is  conclusive  that  this  is  untrue.  It 
simply  aims — and  secures  its  aim — at  inducing  the 
men  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 

An  Essential  Condition  of  Success. 

Cne  element  in  the  system  should  be  noticed, 
and  that  is,  if  any  workman  is  careless  and  in- 
different, he  can  be  excluded  from  sharing  in  the 
bonus.  The  distribution  of  the  bonus  is  governed 
liy  an  agreement,  and  this  agreement  can  be  stis- 
pended  for  three  or  six  months,  or  altogether  vs'ith- 
held,  if  the  employers  consider  that  such  a  step  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  workers.  A  good 
deal  of  exception  has  been  taken  to  this,  on  account 
of  the  power  which  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
employers;  but  the  eighteen  members  elected  by 
the  workmen  on  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Com- 
pany's Board  tinanimously  voted  against  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  agreement,  declaring  that  any  alteration 
would  greatly  upset  the  men.  The  power  of  ex- 
cluding indifferent  or  shiftless  workmen  from  the 
benefit  of  the  bonus  is  very  sparingly  exercised, 
and  in  many  cases  leads  to  a  timely  warning,  which 
avoids  having  recourse  to  the  last  argument  of  the 
employer — in  the  shape  of  notice  to  quit  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Company. 
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No.  L— THE   STORY   OF   THE   REMINGTON   TYPEWRITER. 


Did  you  ever  hear  the  fable  of  tlie  revenge  of  the 
geese?  No''  "Well,  for  many  centuries  the  grey 
goose  quill  was  privileged  to  do  all  the  "writing  of  the 
world.  It  was  the  distinction,  upon  which  the  geese 
prided  themselves  not  a  little,  that  all  the  great 
thoughts  of  mankind,  the  choicest  poetry,  the  most 
brilliant  prose,  of  the  unfeathered  biped  man  could 
only  be  presei-^-ed  from  oblivion  by  the  grey  goose  quill; 
but  after  a  time,  quite  recently — not  more  than  thirty 
yeo,rs  ago,  as  a  matter  of  fact — the  age-long  monopoly 
of  the  geese  was  rudely  invaded  by  an  American  in- 
ventor. For  a  time  the  geese  derided  the  innovation. 
A  prescriptive  monopoly,  dating  back  from  time  im 
memorial,  and  sanctioned  by  the  universal  usage  of 
mankind,  was  not  to  be  thrust  on  one  side  by  any  Yan- 
kee invention;  but  after  a  time  it  became  evident 
that  the  type- 
"writer  had  not 
only  come,  but 
had  come  to 
stay.  But  in 
deference  t  c 
the  geese, 
^'•hose  monop- 
oly was  de- 
stroyed, Jupi- 
ter decreed,  in 
the  same  spirit 
which  led  him 
to  balance  the 
beauty  of  the 
peacock's  tail 
by  the  harsh 
dissonance  of 
the  peacock's 
scream,  that 
no  one  should 
ever  write  on  a 
t  y  p  e  w  r  i  ter 
without  mak 
ing  a  click, 
click,  click,  the 
nearest  m  e  - 
chanical  a  p  - 
proach  to  the 
cry  of  the  dis- 
possessed 
geese. 

So,  being  de- 
ci'eed  in  high 
Olympus,  it  i?i 
as  impossible 
for  the  type- 
■vvriter  to  worlc 
silently  as  it  is 
for  the  pea- 
cock to  rid  it- 
self of  its  dis- 
sonant scream; 
and  the  type- 
writer is  han- 
<1  i  c  a  p  p  e  d 
against   its     si- 
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lent  competitors  by  the  burden  thus  imposed  in  memory 
of  its  dispossessed  rival. 

This  apologue,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
absolutely  new,  supplies,  if  not  a  good  working  by 
pothesis,  at  least  an  ingenious  explanation  of  how  it 
is  that  the  typewriter  is  weighted  for  life  with  the 
disadvantage  of  its  voice.  >j  evertheless,  as  the  scream 
of  the  peacock  was  unable  to  banish  Juno's  bird  from 
the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  so  the  typewriter  has  gone 
forth  to  conquer  the  world.  The  advent  of  the  type- 
Avriter  may  be  said,  in  a  way,  to  be  typical  of  the 
country  from  which  it  comes.  John  Bull,  pitted 
against  Uncle  Sam,  is  very  much  like  the  goose  quill 
against  the  typewriter.  The  quiet,  silent,  slow-going 
ways  of  our  country  resemble  very  much  the  scratch- 
ing of  the  pen  of  a  ready  v.riter  when  compared  with 

the  quick  hus- 
tle and  bustle 
of  the  new 
American  in- 
vention. That 
is  perhaps  one 
reason  why  it 
is  an  American 
invention,  and 
not  of  British 
origin. 

There  was 
no  reason,  in 
the  nature  of 
things,  w  h  y 
E  n  g  1  i  shmeu 
should  not 
have  invented 
the  typewriter. 
At  the  time 
when  it  was 
perfected, 
there  wex'c  at 
least  as  man> 
people  using 
pens  in  Eng- 
land as  in  the 
United  States, 
but  pens  were 
good  enough 
for  us.  So  we 
kept  jogging 
along  in  the 
old  ruts  of  use 
and  wont,  turn- 
ing away  con- 
t  e  m  p  tuously 
from  wild  in- 
ventors who 
suggested  that 
i  t  might  b  e 
possible  to  im- 
prove upon  the 
methods  of  our 
fore-fathers. 
Hence  it  has 
come     to     pass 
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that  a  great  industry  has  sprung  up  in  the  last  30  years 
iu  -which  the  EngHsh  have  practically  no  share.  And 
yet  the  first  type-writing  machine  that  the  world  ever 
saw  was  invented  by  an  Englishman  more  than  half 
a  century  before  the  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pendence. But  it  is  as  bad  for  inventions  to  be  born 
before  their  due  time  as  it  is  for  them  to  come  into 
the  world  too  late.  One,  Henry  Mill,  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  type-writing  machine  in  1714,  and  never  succeeded 
in  perfecting  his  invention;  and  when  he  died,  leaving 
his  machine  still  little  more  than  a  prophecy  of  things 
to  come,  he  left  no  successor  capable  of  building  on 
his  foundations. 

Between  tlie  time  -when  the  first  idea  of  a  typewriter 
dawned  upon  the  human  mind  and  the  date  on  which 
the  first  progenitor  of  the  present  typewriter  actively 
appeared  in  the  world,  there  is  evidence  to  ishow  that 
the  conception  again  and  again  crossed  the  mind  of 
various  ingenious  persons  in  the  old  world  and  the 
new.  In  the  eighteenth  century  a  Frenchman  invented 
something  approaching  to  a  tj^pewriter  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  rai.'ied  letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  In 
1829  a  patent  was  actually  granted  in  Washington  to 
Mr.  W.  A.  Burt,  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  for  a  writing-machine 
Avhich  he  called  the  "  typogra- 
pher." 

Four  years  late  a  Frenchman 
at  !^^arseilles  took  out  a  French 
patent  for  what  he  called  the 
"  ktypographic  machine  or  pen." 
In  this  machine  the  mechanism 
moved  over  a  fixed  surface  of 
paper,  but,  judging  from  the  il- 
lustrations, this  Frenchman — 
whose  name  was  Progrin  —  first 
hit  upon  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  modern  typewriting 
machines — that  is  to  say,  the 
type-bars  in  his  machine  form  a 
kind  of  basket,  and  are  operated 
by  levers  corresponding  to  the 
present  keyboard. 


SfofelSj 


The  Perfected  Machine, 


In  1841  another  Frenchman,  this  time  a  blind  man, 
took  out  a  patent  for  a  similar  machine,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  used  in  several  institutions  in  Europe, 
presumably  for  the  blind. 

In  1843  Mr.  Charles  Thurber,  of  Massachusetts,  pro- 
duced a  writing-niachine,  the  original  of  which  has- 
been  rop^torcd.  It  was  very  slow  and  cumbrous,  and  it  is- 
noteworthy  that  the  letters  on  the  keyboard  were  all 
in  relief,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  machine 
by  the  blind. 

From  the  invention  of  the  Eddy  machine  down  to 
1867  although  many  attempts  were  made  to  produce  a 
machine,  all  of  them  had  defects  which  rendered  them 
inapt  for  general  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  pen.  The 
world  had  to  be  revolutionised  before  the  time  for  the 
typewriter  arrived.  The  American  Colonies  became 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  they,  in  turn,  had 
been  convulsed  by  the  great  Civil  War  betAveen  the 
North  and  the  South  before  the  first  typewriter  came 
into  practical  existence. 

It  was  in  Milwaukee,  in  the  far  North-West,  in  the 
year  1807,  tliat  two  working  printers,  by  name  Sholes 
and  Soule,  devised  a  machine  for  numbering  the  pages 

of  blank  books.  About  the  same 
time  an  American  from  Ala- 
bama, of  the  name  of  Pratt,  at 
that  time  resident  in  England, 
constructed  a  machine  that 
would  write  one  letter  at  a  time 
on  paper.  A  paragraph  to  this 
effect,  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Scientific  American  "  led  Mr. 
Sholes  to  consider  whether  it 
was  not  possible  to  develop  his 
page-numbering  machine  so  as  to 
make  it  do  typewriting  In  less 
than  twelve  months  he  had  made 
suflicient  progress  to  produce  the 
first  real  typewriter  that  the 
■\Norld  had  ever  seen. 

For  the  next  five  years  lie  wor- 
ried over  that  machine.  As  fa^t 
as  one  defect  was  remedied  an- 
other  was    discovered.       Every 
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few  months  he  produced  a  uew  model,  each  in  some 
respect  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessors.  At 
last,  after  thirty  machines  had  been  made,  in  1873  he 
had  got  a  machine  good  enough  to  put  upon  the  market. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  tind,  in  the  firm  of  j\Ie>srs. 
E.  Remington,  of  11  ion,  in  the  State  ot  New  York,  men  of 
business  capable  of  reahsing  the  immense  potentiahties 
which  lay  before  the  new-fangled  innovation.  They 
took  it  up,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  typewriter 
made  its  debut  on  the  American  market. 

From  that  time  to  this,  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  typewriter  has  been  acclimatised  in 
every  country  in  the  civilised  world,  and  in  not  a  few 
countries  Avhich,  as  yet,  have  little  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  ■nathin  the  pale  of  civilisation.  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston, for  instance,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
British  I'rotectorate  in  East  Africa,  is  impatient  to  be 
supplied  with  a  typewriter  for  the  use  of  the  King  of 
Uganda.  It  will  be  remembered  that  King  Mtesa 
startled  Christendom,  immediately  after  his  discovery 
by  Mr.  Stanley,  by  a  demand  for  missionaries  to  teach 
him  the  Christian  faith.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  Uganda  traditions  that  the  dusky  poten- 
tate should  send  from  the  heart  of  Central  Africa  a 
cry  for  the  latest  implement  of  civilisation  with  which 
Christendom  has  furnished  the  world;  and  before  long 
we  may  expect  to  hear  that  Uganda  has  naturalised 
the  tj'pewriter  as  thoroughly  as  it  has  appropriated  Chris- 
tianity. For  the  typewriter  has  indeed  become  one 
of  the  indispensable  appurtenances  of  civilisation.  Ex- 
plorers carry  it  with  them  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Darkest  Continent.  It  follows  arm.ies  on  the  march^ 
and  accompanies  his  Majesty's  ironclads  when  they 
go  forth  to  patrol  the  ocean  highways  of  the  world.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  Remington  on  the  flag-ship 
Ramillies  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Duke  of  Abruzzi 
transcribed  the  notes  of  his  Polar  expedition  with  this 
machine.      The  Remington  typewriter  is  included  in  the 


list  of  indispensable  requisites  on  the  Discovery,  which 
is  now  being  fitted  out  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  and  on  the  America,  which  is  bound 
on  a  similar  expedition  with  the  North  Pole  in  view. 
There  is  a  Remington  on  the  Royal  yacht,  the  Ophir. 
Inventors  are  sanguine  men,  but  Mr.  Sholes,  of  Mil- 
waukee, probably  never  dreamt,  even  in  his  most  san- 
guine moTnents,  of  the  rapidity  with  which  his  inven- 
tion would  be  adopted  by  the  civihsed  world. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, some  700,000  typewriting  machines  in  actual  woi-k, 
and  of  these  half  have  been  sold  by  the  firm,  which  ac- 
quired the  Remington  works.  Messrs.  Wyckofl:,  Sea- 
mans,  and  Benedict  brought  capital  to  the  concern, 
and,  what  is  more  important  than  capital,  energy  and 
brains.  They  a\  ere  fortunate  in  discovering,  early  in  1877. 
Mr.  J.  Walter  Earle,  who  came  to  them  from  Cornell 
University,  and  being  on  the  look-out  to  find  by  whav 
means  he  could  best  make  his  way  in  the  world,  was 
fascinated  by  the  potentialities  of  the  typewriter.  Witli 
all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  task  of  persuading  sceptical  business  men 
that  it  was  not  a  toy,  but  a  practical  help  to  tiie  de- 
spatch of  business.  In  those  early  days  he  had  to 
begin  by  explaining  that  the  machine  did  not  talk,  but 
only  wrote.  He  had  to  teach  people  to  operate  it, 
and  by  sheer  force  of  persuasion  to  induce  practical 
men  of  business  to  invest  £30,  for  the  price  of  the 
machine  at  first  Ava-s  150  dollars,  in  an  invention  which 
thev  fe.ared  might  be  Avorth  little  more  than  old  iron. 
Zeal,  however,  and  intelligence,  and  an  absolute  faith 
in  the  utility  of  the  machine,  overcame  all  obstacles, 
and  by  slow  degrees  the  Remington  typewriter  began 
to  make  its  way.  Reports  from  time  to  time  crossed 
the  Atlantic  as  to  the  new  Arnerican  invention,  but  it 
was  one  of  the  new-fangled  Yankee  notions  to  which 
John  Bull  did  not  take  kindly.  But  the  enterpris- 
ing men  who  owned  the  Remington  machine  were  not 
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content  -with  manufacturing  machines  for  the  Amci'ican 
market.  Finally  convinced  thar  they  posses-sed  an  in- 
vention ■which  Avould  soon  become  indispensable 
for  business  men  throupthout  the  ■world,  tiiey  »le- 
cided  tliat  it  Avould  be  ■well  to  invade  the  English 
market. 

Mr.  Earle,  having  succeeded  in  founding  the  business 
in  Philadelphia,  ■was  despatched  to  Loudon,  where  he 
established  himself  in  the  present  headquarters  of 
Mesisrs.  WyckofP,  Seamans,  and  Benedict,  in  (irace- 
chin-ch-sti-eet. 

Tl  is  ■worth  ■while  for  a  moment  to  pause  to 
consider  some  of  the  charges  ■which  are  brought 
again-t  the  Americans  for  invading  the  English 
market.  Tliey  are  spoken  of  frcquentily  in  some  news- 
papers as  if  their  invasion  were  an  unmitigated  curse. 
But  when  Jlr.  Earle  landed  in  London,  and  began  to 
organise  the  English  end  of  the  business,  he  came  bear- 
ing in  his  hands  a  boon  which  John  Bull  had  proved 
himself  utterly 
unable  to  ob- 
tain by  his 
o  w  n  unaided 
r  esources. 
There  was  no 
native  t  y  p  e- 
\\"riter  to  be 
d  i  s  possessed. 
The  field  lay 
open  to  the 
newcomer.  All 
that  he  had  to 
do  was  to  en- 
ter in  and  pos- 
sess it.  This  he 
did  ■with  all 
the  energj'  and 
organising  ca 
p  a  0  i  t  y  by 
which  he  had 
already  achiev- 
ed success  on 
the  other  side 
of  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  con- 
ser\ative  ]'mg- 
lishman  shic-^ 
at  a  new  in- 
vention    as     a     

horse  shies    at 
a     motor  -  car, 
i.and  it  was  not 
without       con- 
siderable     difiiculty 
were  overcome.      ^Ir 
decermined     to     take 
ness    men, 
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that  our  insular  prejudices 
Earle,  however,  never  daunted, 
the  nation  by  storm.  Busi- 
literary  men,  peers,  and  princes  Avere  al? 
marked  down  for  conquest.  One  of  his  first  brilliant 
successes  was  sceui-ing  an  order  for  the  Remington 
ii'om  the  Prince  of  Waes.  In  the  innocence  of  his 
heart  he  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  the  Prince  a 
Remington  as  a  kind  of  thank-offering  for  the  open-door 
which  the  British  market  afforded  for  American  goods. 
Of  course,  he  was  informed  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  etiquette  of  the  Court  for  the  Prince  to  accept 
presents,  but  he  would  be  very  glad  to  look  at  the 
machine,  and,  if  he  liked  it,  to  order  one  for  the  use  of 
his  household.  The  machine  was  sent,  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  after  a  time  duly  approved.  Royalty  in 
this  country  has  as  one  of  its  special  func- 
tions, much  apjireciated  by  its  subjects,  that  of  acting 
-as    taster    and    certificator    of    commodities    produced 


for  the  use  of  the  lieges.  IMultitudes  of  people  who 
have  no  opportunities  of  forming  an  independent  judg- 
ment of  the  excellence  of  goods,  are  content  to  accept 
a  notification  that  they  arc  used  in  the  Court  as  a  kind 
of  certificate  of  merit.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  as  he 
then  was,  had  the  Remington  in  use  four  years  in 
Marlborough  House  before  the  formal  certificate  was 
issued,  authorising  the  firm  to  announce  themselves  as 
jiurveyors  of  typcnviiters  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
(,)ueen,  oddly  enonuh,  was  nuich  less  punctilious.  It 
wa?  only  a  fe\v  months  after  the  first  Remington  had 
-been  supplied  to  Her  late  INIajesty  that  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth  issued  the  much-coveted  certificate,  which 
told  her  subjects  that  the  American  machine  was  du'y 
adopted  in  the  Ro>al  Palace. 

Having  conquered  the  Sovereign  there  A\as  not  much 
difficulty  with  the  subjects.  The  Remington  was 
adopted  in  many  of  the  Government  ofi^jces,  and  at 
this  moment  there  are  some  1,500  Remingtons  in  various 

G  overnment 
d  epartuients, 
and,  at  a  libe- 
ral computa- 
tion, about  3o0 
machines  o  f 
other  manufac- 
ture. 

Tlie  busiiness 
grew  apace.  It 
soon  became 
evident  that 
London  pro- 
mised to  be  as 
important  a 
centre  for  the 
t  ypewriting 
business  as 
N  e  aI  Y  o  r.  k 
Branches  were 
opened  iii  the 
various  provin- 
cial towns,  and 
soon  the  Bri- 
t  i  s  h  Islands 
were  occupied 
by  outposts  of 
R  e  )n  i  n  g  ton 
Branch  Offices 
in  every  par.: 
of  the  king- 
dom. No  effort 
■\\as  spared  to 
popularise  the 
most  successful 
was  the  ini- 
rapid       American 


M, 


new       invention, 
achievements      in 
pcrtation       of      a 


One      of      the 

chis       direction 

phenomenally 

operator,  who  worked  the  machine  blindfold,  and  broke 
the  record  for  speed  by  writing  208  words  a  minute. 
Afany  were  the  ingenious  devices  employed  for  making 
the  most  of  this  ^^ensible  method  of  advertising.  Halls 
were  taken  in  various  towns;  local  notables  weie  invited 
to  preside,  in  order  to  witness  this  exposition  of  the 
resources  of  the  typewriter,  and  to  discuss  its  bearing 
upon  technical  education.  The  advertisement  interested 
the  public;  it  was  reported  by  the  newspapers,  and 
made  many  peoi)!e  think  about  trying  a  typewriter  who 
otliei-Avise  would  never  have  dreamed  of  buying  one. 

All  this  while  other  machines  and  all  the  appur- 
tenances thereof  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 
It  was  thought  desirable,  at  one  time,  to  endeavour 
to  acclimatise  tlie  industry  in  England.  One  Ameri- 
can firm  started  a  factory  in  Coventry,  and  sent  over 
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tlipir  latest  machinery,  in  order  to  see  if  the  ^vork  of 
building  tj-pewriters  could  not  be  carried  out  on  Eng- 
lish soil.  The  American  exotic,  however,  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  local  conditions.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  have  been,  the  factory  did  not  prosper,  and  after 
a  time  was  closed. 

Having  overrun  the  United  Kingdom,  they  estab- 
lished outposts  in  all  countries  in  Europe.  At  this 
moment  there  is  hardly  a  town  with  over  100,000  inhabi- 
tants in  any  part  of  the  Old  World  in  which  there  is 
not  a  branch  oHice  of  the  Remington  typewriter.  They 
have  even  established  a  depot,  with  a  local  manager,  in 
Constantinople,  and  the  typewriter  clicks  gaily  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  minarets  of  San  Sofia.  Africa 
and  India  and  far  (Jathay  are  all  outlying  dependen- 
cies of  Gracechurch-street,  whilst  in  Australia  the 
Remington  has  had  a   large  sale. 

I  remember  twelve 
years  ago,  w-hen  I  fir^-t 
visited  Russia,  none  of 
the  Government  Depart 
ments  used  typewriters. 
When  I  was  there  two 
years  ago  I  found  the 
typewriter,  which  had 
been  introduced  in  the 
first  case,  I  think,  by 
Prince  Khilkofi,  Minis- 
ter of  Ways  and  Com- 
mimications,  had  been 
•established  at  the  For- 
eign Office,  among  othe  • 
Deiiartments  of  State. 
On  enquiry,  I  find  that 
more  Remingtons  are 
supplied  to  the  Russian 
Government  than  to  any 
other  Government  in 
Europe.  1  do  not  re- 
member seeing  a  type- 
writer at  Gatschina,  nor 
at  Livadia,  but  if  news- 
paper paragraphs  may 
be  believed,  the  Tsarina 
has  a  marvellous  Rem- 
ington, with  gold-plated 
keys  arid  letters  in  blue 
enamel.  The  machin  - 
has  learned  Russian.  It 
has  not  yet  mastero.l 
Arabic,  but  that,  to. 
may  come  in  due  time. 
But  although  the  Rem- 
ington has  not  yet  been 
taught  to  print  Ai'abic 
characters,  it  is  in  use  in 

Alexandria  and  in  Cairo,  and  the  present  Khedive  cf 
I'gj'pt  is  one  of  the  many  crowned  heads  who  boast  a 
Remington  as  one  of  the  treasures  of  his  palace.  Of 
Indian  Maharajahs  not  a  few  have  adopted  the  type- 
Avriter,  along  with  other  treasures  of  Western  civili- 
sation. The  typewriter  is  in  use  in  China,  but  only  in 
the  treaty  ports. 

Wide  as  has  been  the  diffusion  of  the  typewriter,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  business  is,  as  yet,  only  in  its  infancy. 
Tlie  700.000  typeAvriters  now  at  work  are  miserably  in- 
adeo.uatc  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  world.  The 
English-speaking  race  is  now  amounting  to  about 
l.')0,000,006,  amongst  whom  the  300,000  Remingtons  would 
go  but  a  very  little  way.  There  are  many  standards  of 
civilisation,  and  one  that  has  never  yet  been  applied  is 
♦  lie  t*tit  of  typewriters  per  million  of  the  population.    It 
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would  be  interesting  to  see  a  map  of  the  world  on  Mer- 
cator's  projection,  coloured  according  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  typewriters  per  million.  The  United  State  • 
would,  of  course,  easily  head  tlie  list.  After  that  would 
pi"obably  come  Great  Britain,  but  after  Great  Britain 
it  would   be  difficult  to  say. 

The  Remington  machine  has  not  by  any  means  had 
the  field  entirely  to  itself.  There  have  been  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  machines  invented,  or  an  average  of 
about  four  per  year  since  the  typewriter  was  first  put 
on  tiie  market.  Of  these  some  twenty  were  still-born. 
About  eighty  are  still  in  use.  Of  these  not  more  than  a 
dozen-  have  been  produced  by  English  firms,  and  none 
of  uhese  have  achieved  any  considerable  success.  The 
chief  ri^'als  of  the  Remington  are,  like  itself,  of  Ameri- 
can origin.  The  birthplace  of  the  Remington  is  the 
little  village  of  Ilion,  where  there  are  immense  works, 

round  Avhich  quite  a  con- 
siderable town  has 
sprung  up,  inhabited  al- 
most exclusively  by  the 
Remington  employe.--. 

Ilion  lies  8-j  miles  west 
of  Albany,  and  about  235 
miles  from  New  York. 
It  stands  on  tlie  Erie 
Canal.  About  a  thou 
sand  men  are  employed 
constantly  at  Ilion,  and 
they  turn  out  one  hun- 
dred complete  machines 
every  day,  year  in  year 
out.  The  works  are 
models  of  all  that  is 
most  characteristic  in 
American  factories. 
1  here,  as  in  other  factories 
of  the  kind,  nothing  is 
done  by  hand  which  can 
possibly  be  done  by  ma- 
chinery. To  make  one 
machine  involves  the  in- 
vention of  a  dozen  other 
machines.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  lypew-riter  de- 
niands  fine  and  exa(  t 
workmanship.  A  com- 
plete typewriter  weighs 
about  26  lbs.,  and  costs 
about  £22.  The  net 
cost  of  the  raw  material 
used  in  its  construction 
-would  not  average,  in  its 
rude  state,  more  than  2d. 
a  pound.  When  it  is  put 
upon  the  market  it  sells 
at  about  18s.  a  pound.  The  difference  between  2d. 
and  ISs.  represents  the  brain  that  is  used  in  its  con- 
struction. As  Opie  said  of  his  colours,  v/hen  asked 
-svith  what  he  mixed  them,  "With  brains,  sir,"  it  may 
be  said  of  the  typewriter.  It  is  the  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  American  brain  applied  to  the  manipulation 
of  iron  and  steel.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  most 
perfect  exactitude  is  required  in  every  part  of  the 
machine.  There  is  no  room  here  for  rule  of  thumb, 
nor  for  happy-go-lucky  methods.  It  is  vain,  however, 
to  attempt  to  describe  the  construction  of  either  the 
machine  as  a  v  hole  or  any  of  its  component  parts.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  everv  machine  is  turned  out  guar- 
anteed to  do  perfect  work,  and  that  they  do  it  is  proved 
by  the  extraordinary  supremacy  which  the  Remington 
has  gained.       It  is  difficult  to  take  the  census  of  ma- 
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chines  in  London,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
huge  oiiices  which  can  be  taken  as  a  local  area  for  the 
purpose  of  the  census,  but  in  the  United  States  several 
censuses  have  been  taken,  with  the  folloAving  results: 
About  six  }-ears  ago  in  New  York  a  census  was  made 
in  34  of  the  sky-scrapers  in  the  cit3%  with  the  result 
that  it  was  found  that  in  these  blocks  3,426  typewriters 
were  in  use  Of  these  2,698,  or  78  per  cent.,  were 
Remingtons,  -\\hile  there  were  728  other  typewriters 
of  25  different  makes.  In  Chicago  in  38  blocks  there 
were  2.572  Remingtons  against  951  others.  In  Phila- 
delphia IG  blocks  contained  1,001  Remingtons  and  266 
others,  while  31  blocks  in  Boston  contained  850  Reming- 
tons and  546  others. 

^ne  very  remarkable,  unanticipated  result  of  the  type- 
writer has  betn  the  extent  to  Avhich  it  has  rendered  it 
possible  for  blind  people  to  write.  Lady  PasLon  Cooper 
is  a  well-known  instance  of  a  blind  person  who  fmds  it 
possible  to  correspond,  with  a  type-writer,  witli  the 
sreatest  ease.  At  the  General  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  Birmingham,  many  persons  are  instructed 
in  typewriting,  and  a  type\vriting  ofRce  is  run  and 
operated  entirely  by  the  blind.  An  ingenious  inven- 
tion, a  stenographic  machine,  will  print  oiT,  in  a  kind 
of  raised  Braill  type,  to  dictation,  at  the  rate  of  I'.bout 
eighty  words  a  minute,  and  from  this  the  blind  opera- 
tors are  able  to  transcribe  into  the  ordinary  type  with 
a.9  much  ease  as  a  sighted  operator  will  read  his  steno- 
graphic notes.  This  machine  is  the  invention  of  the 
secretai-y  to  the  Institute,  Mr.   Henry   Stainsby. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  learn  to  operate  a  machine? 
That  depends,  of  course,  very  largely  upon  the  learner, 
but  the  average  person  Avho  will  spend  an  hour  a  day 
for  a  fortnight  will  be  able  to  Avork  the  machine  so  as 
to  writer  quicker  than  he  would  with  a  pen. 

To  meet  the  difUculty  of  supplying  operators  for  the 
nnchines,  Messrs.  Remington  have  an  employment 
ag-.ncy  by  which   they  undertake   to   secure  situations 


for  proficient  operators.  Last  year  at  the  London 
ofHce  they  placed  about  2,500  operators,  and  the  same 
thing  is  going  on  at  all  their  branch  offices.  This 
American  invasion  has  been  the  means  of  affording  re- 
munerative employment  for  many  thousands  of  girls, 
and  so  secured  them  a  means  of  livelihood,  more  liberty, 
and  better  wages  than  they  would  have  received  else- 
■\vhere.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
eniployment  belongs  entirely  to  women,  for  men  have 
taken  the  work  up  in  earnest,  and  there  are  at  least  as 
many  openings  for  male  as  for  female  operators. 

Jiut  even  the  Remington  typewriter  did  not  spring 
into  existence  full-fledged,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain 
of  Jove.  There  have  now  been  eight  Remingtons  in 
series  on  the  market,  but  they  all  bear  a  family 
likeness.  No.  1,  of  course,  had  very  few  of  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  subsequently  introduced. 
It  Avrote  capitals  only,  and  had  a  centre-guide  for  type- 
bars.  No.  2  Was  a  lighter  and  stronger  machine;  the 
touch  also  \\as  considerably  lightened,  and  a  shift-key 
introduced,  which  combined  the  use  of  capitals  and 
small  letters.  No.  3  was  a  wide  machine  used  for  briefs. 
No.  4  wrote  capitals  only,  and  was  produced  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wanted  a  cheaper  machine.  No. 
5  is  notable  as  having  been  built  mainly  to  suit  the 
English,  market.  It  contained  eighty-four  characters, 
as  against  seventy-six.  Nos.  6  and  7  are  practically 
the  same  machine,  but  No.  6  has  a  smaller  number  of 
characters,  and  takes  a  narrower  paper.  It  is  curious 
to  learn  that  in  America  the  customaiy  size  of  paper  is 
smaller  than  in  England,  and  that  fractions  are  used 
to  so  slight  an  extent  that  the  American  keyboard 
can  be  made  smaller  than  the  English.  These  ma- 
chines, which  represent  the  standard  Remingtons  now 
in  use,  have  an  entirely  automatic  ribbon  movement; 
they  have  an  improved  escapement  which  increases 
the  speed  of  working,  and  a  wider  and  lighter  carriage. 
No.  8  is  used  for  brief  paper,  writes  a  line  twelve 
inches  long,  and  takes  paper  fourteen  inches  wide.    Ma- 
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chines  of  other  sizes  are  made;  for  instance,  one  for 
insiirance  offices  and  other  firms  using  large  forms,  writ- 
ins  a  line  sixteen  inches  long,  and  a  giant  machine 
writing  a  line  twenty-five  inches  long,  this  last  being 
made  for  the  special  benefit  of  shipping  companies, 
who  use  the  machine  for  filling  in  their  manifests.  A 
new  attachment  has  been  recently  produced,  kno-\\Ti  as 
the  Tabulator.  It  is  a  device  for  shifting  the  carriage 
of  the  typewriter  automatically  from  one  point  to 
another,  and  for  placing  it  instantaneously  in  the  exact 
position  for  any  required  denomination  of  figures  with- 
out the  use  of  the  space-key  or  the  carriage  release-key. 
Tt  provides  a  perfect  vertical  alignm.ent  for  accounts, 
figures,  paragraphs,  statements,  tables,  and  schedules 
of  all  kinds,  as  quickly  and  easily  as  in  ordinary  work. 
The  difficulty  of  putting  figures  exactly  under  each 
other  in  pi'oper  tabulated  form  by  the  ordinary  type- 
writer has  to  some  extent  retarded  its  use.  The 
time  taken  in  producing  the  statements  neatly  typed 
was  so  much  greater  than  was  required  when  the  pen 
was  used  that  accountants  seldom  emploj'ed  type^^Titers 
for  their  -work,  but  the  Tabulator  enables  the  operator 
to  make  a  bill  or  tabulated  statement  absolutely  per- 
fect in  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  alignment,  and 
as  quickly  as  a  letter  of  the  same  length  could  be 
^vTitten. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  typewriter  is 
the  ease  with  which  a  number  of  copies  can  be  obtained 
by  a  single  operation.  In  the  Associated  Press,  New 
York,  they  say  that  they  can  take  as  many  as  twenty 
conies  at  one  time,  while  by  the  use  of  the  duplicator 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  multiplication  of  copies.  By 
the  duplicator  the  typewriter,  working  upon  a  fibrous 
Japanese  paper,  produces  a  kind  of  paper  stencil  plate, 
through  which  the  ink  sinks,  when  passed  under  the 
roller,  leaving  with  each  impression  a  complete  facsimile 
of  the  copy  made  by  the  typewriter.  An  expert  opera- 
tor can  produce  results  which  are  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  the  original. 
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To  hear  an  enthusiast  descant  upon  typewriting,  you 
would  im.agine  that  this  machine,  18  inches  square, 
which  can  be  carried  m  one  hand,  is  the  key  to  the  gate 
which  bars  mankind  from  the  period  of  millennial 
blessedness.  The  click  of  the  typewriter  is  the  war- 
ring note,  heralding  the  advent  of  a  better  and  hap- 
pier age.  Without  going  to  these  lengths,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  typewriter  has  done  much  good.  To 
begin  with,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  great  life- 
saver,  for  life  is  time,  and  the  American  calculation  is 
that  when  you  substitute  a  typewriter  for  a  pen,  you 
save  forty  minutes  in  every  sixty  that  you  use  in  writ- 
ing. It  is  equivalent,  therefore,  to  an  absolute  pro- 
longation of  life,  adding  five  hours  to  the  working 
day  of  every  man  who  uses  it.  As  it  is  a  life-giver, 
it  is  also  the  banisher  of  various  forms  of  disease.  The 
stooping  posture  necessitated  by  penmanship  is  no  lon- 
ger necessary.  The  contracted  chest  and  the  stooping 
back  are  not  the  children  of  the  typewriter.  At  the 
same  time,  every  typist  will  tell  you  that  even  a  long 
day's  work  at  copying  is  comparatively  light  work, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  fear  of  that  dread  of  the  scrive- 
ner which  is  known  by  the  suggestive  name  of  "  writer's 
cramp." 

This  leads  up  to  the  consideration  of  the  immense 
tisefulness  of  the  typewriter  in  schools.  This  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  recognised,  and  the  London 
School  Board,  in  some  of  its  higher  classes  and  in  its 
evening  schools,  has  undertaken  to  teach  the  use  of 
the  typewriter.  There  are  also  many  commei'ciai 
schools  in  which  the  subject  receives  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  The  Kemington,  as  the  representative  type- 
Avriter,  is,  of  course,  well  to  the  fore,  s-nce  pupils  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  their  chance  of  positions  depends 
largely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  machine  generally  in 
use  in  business  offices.  As  a  prominent  institution 
Pitman's  Metropolitan  School  may  be  mentioned,  where 
there  are  over  one  hundred  Remingtons  in  use.  Writ- 
ing le.ssons  are,  as  a  rule,  loathsome  to  children.    Their 
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luigers,  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pen,  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  lepro'iuoe  the  fine  flowing  linos  of  the  coiipoi'-plate, 
and  the  constant  contract  between  the  oritrinal  anil  the 
copies  tends  to  discourage  the  ingenuous  mind  of  youth. 
With  a  tj'pp^^iiter  the  scholar  discovers  to  his  joy  that 
lie  can  print  as  well  as  his  master,  and  a  single  touch 
or  the  fingeronthekey enables liiin  to  produce  a  perfectly 
formed  letter  v.iucii  will  ccnnpare  with  the  best  work  of 
tlie  greatest  exj^crt.  "Pyiiowriting  as  an  aid  to  edu- 
cation develops  many  of  the  most  desirable  qualities, 
such  as  regularity,  patience,  exactitude,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  even  by  the  sceptic  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  like  a  typewriter  for  displaying  in  naked 
hideousncss  all  the  faults  of  the  careless  and  slovenly 
writer.  The  good  goosequill  was  a  very  incarnation 
of  kindliness,  for  when  j'ou  do  not  kno\\-  whether  the 
'■  e  "'  or  the  "  i  "  comes  first,  how  easy  it  is  to  blind 
tlie  eye  of  the  "  e  '"  and  judiciously  distribute  the  dot 
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midway  between  the  two  letters.  But  in  the  type- 
writer this  resource  of  the  undecided  is  sternly  denied. 
It  also  teaches  you  very  many  lessons  in  English 
composition,  the  art  of  par;igraphing,  for  instance,  the 
mystery  of  punctuation,  the  right  use  of  capitals,  and, 
above  all,  the  importance  of  not  having  too  long-winded 
sentences. 

-At  present   it   is   probable   that   not   one-half  of   the 
literary  ^\orkers  use  the  typewriter.       It  seems  to  the 
uninitiated  that  the  eye  must  follow  the  words  as  they 
are  written,  for  to  use  the  machine  appears  almost  as 
ditHcult  to  some  men  as  it  seems  to  others  to  dictate 
to   a   stenographer.       Many,    however,    have   overcome 
that  preliminaiy  difficulty,  and  find  that  they  can  do 
twice   as   m.ucli    work    with   a   typewriter   as   they   can 
A\ith  a  pen.      T.  P.  O'Connor  is  one  of  those  able  pio- 
neers who  personally  tixrns  out  his  copy  from  the  Rem- 
ington.      P^dna  Lyall  is  another;   llobert  Barr,  W.  J. 
AUlen.    the    Innnourist,    -Toseph   Hatton 
and  othei's,  all  operate  their  own  ma- 
chines.      ^Ir.    Hall    Caine   relies   upon 
the  help  of  his  sister,  and  Miss  !Marie 
Corelli  uses  a  secretai'y-      Some  maga- 
zines refuse  to  look  at  any  manuscripts 
which    are    not    typewritten,    and    cer- 
tainly no  author  who  wished  to  attract 
the  eye  of  an   overworked   editor   caii 
afford   to  discard  the  advantages  of  a 
typewriter. 

The  advantage  of  the  use  of  a  type- 
writer in  business  correspondence  is 
admitted.  That  point  need  not  be 
laboured.  In  some  offices,  it  is  true, 
prejudice  still  exists  against  type%^'rit- 
ina:,  but  the  machine  is  fast  displacing 
f-hc  pen  in  every  department.  In  Eng- 
and  at  [present  the  use  of  the  copyingpress 
is  almost  rmiversal,  but  the  American 
practice  of  manifolding,  permitting  of 
the  filing  of  the  letters  with  copies  of 
the  answers,  is  gaining  ground,  necessi- 
tating a  corresponding  increase  in  tht; 
use  of  the  typewriter.  It  has  the  great 
advantage  that  the  recipient  of  the  let- 
ter is  at  least  delivered  from  all  fear  of 
the  receipt  of  a  smudged  epistle,  of 
which  we  all  have  had  experience  in  our 
time. 

The  use  of  the  typewriter  for  private 
correspondence  is  sometimes  resented 
by  friends.  Some  few  people  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  almost  as  a  personal 
insult,  unless  you  write  them  a  letter 
entirely  with  your  own  fingers  and  your 
own  pen.  But  that  superstition  is 
dying  down;  even  love  letters  are  writ- 
ten nowadays  with  typewriters.  ■  IMr. 
Chamberlain  was  one  of  the  first  pub- 
lic men  to  introduce  the  habit  of  dic- 
tating private  letters  to  his  secretary. 
Tradition  goes  that  one  day  his  brother 
said  it  was  all  very  well  to  send  dic- 
tated letters  to  otlier  people,  but  when 
it  came  to  his  own  family  he  ought  to 
write  with  his  own  hand  "Whereupon 
Joseph  said  that  he  quite  accepred  the 
in-inciple.  luit  if  it  were  enforced  he 
was  afraid  there  would  be  very  little 
correspondence  done  at  all.  Everyone 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  typewriters 
knov.-s  that  when  a  letter  is  specially  re- 
served to  be  an-wered  with  your  own 
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hand  on  account  of  its  exceptional  privacy  or  import- 
ance, it  very  often  never  gets  written  at  all.  All  those 
prciudices.  however,  are  pas.sinji'.  Even  a  cab-horse  will 
pass  a  raotor-ear  to-day  without  wincing,  and  before, 
long  the  use  of  a  typewriter  will  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  delicate  attention  than  as  a  personal  slight. 

Meantime,  the  Kemington  Company  have  brought 
out  a  new  style  of  type,  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  ordinary  handwriting,  and  has,  therefore,  found  fa- 
voxir  for  private  personal  correspondence.  It  gives 
a  distinctive  character  to  a  letter  which  is  decidedly  at- 
tractive. 

If  all  the  Reaungtons  in  the  world  could  remember 
everything  that  the)-  have  written  since  the  first  ma- 
chine was  placed  upon  the  market,  what  marvellous 
stories  they  would  have  to  tell!  jVIen  cherish  the  pens 
with  which  great  treaties  have  been  signed,  or  with 
which  a  book,  or  some  portion  oc  a  Avork  of  genius  has 
been  scribbled,  but  no  one  has  yet  ai'isen  to  invest  the 
click-clack  of  the  typewriter  with  the  associations  of 
romance.  Yet  some  day — who  knows  how  many  it 
will  be? — we  may  see  in  South  Kensington  Museum 
as  a  cherished  heirloom  the  worn-out  typewriter  of 
some  Carlyle  or  Thackeray  of  the  future,  duly  placarded, 
"  With  this  machine  was  written  some  great  poem, 
romance,  or  history."  Typewrit(?rs,  however,  like  dead 
men,  tell  no  tales.  All  the  confessions  of  crime  that 
may  be  hammered  through  their  ke\s  pass  like  the 
vif>wless  wind  and  leave  no  trace  behind.  And  yet 
typewriters,  like  bicycles  and  locomotive  engines,  have 
characters  of  their  own.  Watches,  they  say,  can  take 
cold  and  sulk,  and  most  machines  display  quite  a  hu- 


man capacity  for  sin.  Typewriters  become  to  a  certain 
extent  imbued  with  the  character  of  the  operator,  until 
they  almost  seem  to  become  living  things,  responsive  to- 
the  whims,  caprices,  and  the  little  vvays  of  their  owners. 
What  a  romance,  what  a  veritable  Iliad  of  modern  life 
might  be  written,  if  we  could  imagine  that  the  type- 
wi'ters  born  at  the  Ilion  ^Vorks  could  tell  the  story  of 
all  their  wanderings  far  and  near.  The  majority 
of  them,  no  doubt,  have  led  hard,  workaday  lives  in 
commercial  offices.  The  London  and  North- Western, 
Kailway,  for  instance,  has  hundreds  of  Remingtons  at 
work,  while  the  Governments  of  the  world  keep  thou- 
sands busy.  But  apart  from  those — what  may  be  re- 
garded as  t)ie  rank  and  file — there  are  others  whose 
lot  has  fallen  to  them  in  pleasant  places,  which  are 
domiciled  in  Kings'  palaces,  ^hich  find  their  places  in 
(Jneens'  boudoirs,  and  which  have  become  part  of  the 
indispensable  furnishing  of  the  treasure-houses  in  which 
tlie  great  nobles  and  millionaires  of  the  world  make 
their  home.  If  the  Remingtons  cared  for  advertising 
de  luxe,  what  albums  might  they  issue  of  the  beautiful 
women  arid  brave  men  whose  fingers  are  familiar  every 
day  with  the  keyboard  of  the  machine.  What  a  por- 
trait-gallery of  nobles,  sovereigns,  statesmen,  soldiers, 
j^ailors,  authors,  who  have  found  the  typewriter  the  in- 
dispensable midwife  of  their  thought!  The  mere 
list  of  notable  persons  who  have  been  supplied  with  a 
Remington  cover.-  many  pages.  It  is  curious  to  glance 
over  it,  and  to  note  some  of  the  names  which  it 
contains,  and.  •i\hat  is  still  more  interesting,  those 
which  it  does  not  contain.  Queen  Victoria,  of  course, 
heads  the  list".       Then  follow  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
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Duke  of  Cormvall,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg 
Gotlia.  There  are  five  dukes,  three  marquises,  includ- 
ing the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Marquis  of  Duf- 
ferin;  seven  earls,  of  A^hom  Earl  Grey  is  the  best 
known.  Oddly  enough,  the  only  bishop  in  the  list  is 
not  a  territorial  prelate,  for  the  Kight  Reverend  Lord 
Bishops  Mho  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  have 
not  yet  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  the  typewriter. 
The  Bishop  of  Clifton  is  the  only  episcopalian  name  in 
the  catalogue.  The  House  of  Commons  has  followed 
the  example  of  Congress  m  fitting  up  a  room  with 
typewriters  for  the  use  of  members,  but  the  number 
of  M.P.'s  who  figure  in  the  list  is  comparatively  small. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  much  the  most  conspicuous,  and  after 
him  his  colleague  ^Ir.  Jackson;  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench  Sir  Henry  Fowler  stands  alone.  Among  the 
peeresses  are  the  names  of  the  Countesses  of  Aberdeen, 
Bedford,  and  Warwick.  Lady  Tweedmouth  and  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  Lady  Battersea,  and  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  are  also  users  of  type^^Titers,  but  In 
most  of  those  cases  the  machines  are  worked  by  secre- 
taries. 

Tn  concluding  the  survey  of  the  conquest  of  the  world 
by  the  American  typewTiter,  who  can  deny,  that  it  has 
been  distinctly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Old  World  to  be 
-ubjecled   to   this   civilising   conquest   of   the   ingenious 
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The  "America"  bound  lor  the  North  Pole. 


{By  perinissio7i  oj  Messrs.  Valentine  and  Sons,  Dundee. 

The  "Discovery"  bound  for  the  South  Pole. 

Yankee?  Nevertheless,  although  it  has  been  for  our 
good  that  v.e  have  been  subjugated,  and  the  conquerors 
have  borne  gifts  which  we  are  glad  to  receive,  the 
fact  remains  thai  here  we  have  a  great  and  brand- 
new  industry,  in  which  we  stand  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, which  has  been  built  up  from  first  to  last  on 
American  soil,  which,  although  it  employs  thousands  of 
English  people  in  its  distribution  and  its  operation,  is 
nevertheless  as  a  machine  exclusively  the  product  of 
American  brains  working  upon  American  material  for 
American  profit.  John  Bull  may  well  ask  himself,  why 
is  it  that  he  who  supplied  steam-engines  and  spinning- 
jennies  to  the  vv-orld,  has  failed  so  utterly  to  supply 
typewriters  again  and  again?  Spasmodic  efforts  have 
been  made  to  produce  an  English  type\vriter  capable 
of  holding  its  own  with  its  American  comijetitors,  and 
again  and  again  the  efforts  have  failed.  Instead  of 
making  money,  the  English  typewriters  have  lost  money 
for  their  makers,  and  for  the  present  tlie  A7nerican 
machines  reign  alone  in  their  glory.  The  Remington 
has  its  rivals,  which  some  operators  may  prefer,  but 
they  are  in  every  case  of  American  make  and  of  Ameri- 
can design.  The  Americans,  in  fact,  in  typewTiters, 
have  the  field  to  themselves.  Why  is  this?  It  is 
for  John  Bull  to  put  on  his  considering  cap  and  puzzle 
out  the  ansAvcr. 

Messrs.  Stott  and  Hoare,  of  ^Melbourne,  Sydney,  and 
Brisbane,  with  agencies  at  Adelaide  and  Perth,  are  well 
known  as  the  agents  for  the  Remington  Typewriter  in 
Australia, 
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THE  FINANCIAL   HISTORY   OF   THE  MONTH   IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

Bt  "  Atjstbalian." 


The  Foreign  Financial  Outlook. 

It  is  of  little  use  blinding  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the 
tinaneial  conditions  pi-evailing  in  most  countries  of  the 
■world  arc  not  at  the  present  time  what  one  might  call 
inspiriting.  Ahmst  M  the  ■world  over  there  appeals  to  be 
■either  depression,  or  a  tendency  towards  that  unsatisfac- 
tory state,  ('rises  in  the  majority  of  continental  coun- 
tries are  combining  to  bring  about  a  general  feeling  of 
uneasiness  and  depression;  and  certainly  it  cannot  be 
argued  that  the  prevai'ing  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
and  -\merica  show  any  improvement  on  those  of  twelve 
months  back.  The  position  of  France  and  the  finances 
of  the  Government  of  that  country  have  been  the  centre 
of  some  discussion  lately  in  the  JFrench  papers,  mainly 
owing  to  the  pessimistic  utterances  of  the  present  Min- 
ister for  Finance.  In  twenty  years  the  annual  deficits 
in  revenue  and  expenditure  accounts  have  caused  a  nett 
increase  of  £260.000,000  in  the  national  debt,  while,  com- 
pared with  1871,' the  total  debt  is  now  £688.000,000  greater. 
Thi.s,  after  thirty  years  of  peace!  The  expenditure  is 
fDtill  mounting  up,  and  the  revenue  decreasing.  A  re- 
duced wheat  crop  and  higher  prices  for  bread  and  other 
dear  commodities  of  universal  consumption  will  tend 
to  accentuate  the  existing  strain,  and  in  all  pi'obability 
lead  to  a  rather  severe  crisis. 

In  Belgium,  we  are  told,  the  crisis  is  also  severe,  liqui- 
dation Toeing  indulged  in  freely;  and  this  will  probably 
continue  for  some  time.  The  Belgian  banks  have  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  German  institutions.  They  have 
locked  up  too  much  of  their  capital  in  securities  which 
.are  only  negotiable  in  times  of  prosperity;  their  re- 
rsources  have  thereby  been  materially  weakened,  and  it 
'16  probable  that  the  depression  there  financially  will  be- 
come even  more  acute  than  at  the  moment. 

The  crisis  in  Germany  is  of  simple  explanation.  It 
will  probably  lead  to  a  complete  reform  of  German 
methods,  which  will  be  one  of  the  good  effects  of  a 
painfrd  operation  to  the  people.  No  less  an  authority 
than  the  "'  Statist  "  says:  "  That  the  German  banks 
have  helped  forward  very  greatly  the  remarkable  ex- 
pansion in  ever}'  form  of  business  which  has  taken  place 
in  their  country  during  the  past  genei'ation,  is  beyond 
dispute.  But  that  several  of  them  have  done  so  in 
a  rash  and  even  a  reckless  manner,  is  equally  beyond 
question.  And  that  all  of  them  have  run  too  great 
risks  is  perfectly  plain."  Every  week's  mail  brings 
news  of  fresh  failures  in  Germany,  and,  naturally,  the 
more  numerous  they  gi'ow  the  more  public  eontideuce  is 
shaken,  and  the  more  diflicult  is  it  for  sound  concerns 
to  manage  their  business.  The  German  banking  sys- 
tem is  one  that  allows  banks  to  lock  up  much  of  their 
capital  and  resources  in  industrial  concerns.  It  is  a 
rash  and  dangerous  system,  but  the  present  crisis 
will  mateiially  aid  the  work  of  its  extinction.  It  was 
an  equally  i-ash  and  dangerous  practice  which  wrecked 
Australian  banks  ni  the  "OO's,  where  capital  and  the 
hulk  of  borrowed  resources  were  tied  up  in  land,  which 
was  only  freely  negotiable  as  long  as  one  set  of  fools 
-was  willing  to  buy  at  a  profit  from  another  set.  The 
•Gennan  position  is  now  bad  enough,  but  we  are  not 
led  by  advices  to  believe  that  it  has  become  as  severe 
as  wliat  may  be  expected.  The  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  "  Financial  Times "  recently  wrote,  "  Up  to 
now  the  centre  of  the  German  Bourse  and  business 
world — Berlin — has  happily  been  saved  from  a  general 
crisi.-.  But  this  has  only  been  achieved  by  means  of 
one  group  bolstering  up  another.      One  party  took  the 


unsaleable  securities  of  a  second,  and  advanced  money 
on  them  till  the  latter  was  again  in  a  position  to  re- 
sum.e  pos^session  of  them,  or  had  found  a  third  willing 
to  come  to  the  rescue.  This  makeshift  process  is  bound 
to  enl  in  a  smash  if  present  conditions  on  the  Bourse 
continue,  and  there  is  no  probability,  unfortunately, 
that  any  improvement  will  soon  take  place.  All 
banks  and  bankers  are  choked  with  securities  which  are, 
at  present,  either  unsaleable  altogether,  or  only  sale- 
able at  an  enormous  loss.  It  is  indeed  not  painting 
the  situation  too  black  to  say  that  the  industrial  crisis 
mu.st  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  general  banking  crisis. 
The  people  who  daily  throng  the  Bourse^  in  spite  of 
the  tropical  lu.'at,  know  this  well,  and  are  afraid  to 
leave  for  the  customary  holiday  resorts,  because  no  one 
Icnows  who  or  what  will  be  the  next  collapse."  So 
much  for  Germany's  much  -nTitten  up  prosperity! 

The  long-continued  drought  is  adding  to  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  Russia.  Thirty  million  people  are 
in  want  of  relief  from  famine,  for  the  crops  m  the 
southern  districts  are  again  bad.  A  financial  crisis 
has  been  in  force  there  for  some  considerable  time, 
and  now,  with  many  leading  centres  again  faced  with 
famine,  it  does  not"  look  as  if  the  general  severe  de- 
pression was  drawing  to  an  end— probably  the  close 
of  this  year  will  see  it  materially  increased. 
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In  the  United  States  the  first  signs  of  a  depression 
are  said  to  be  noticeable.  A  reduction  of  600,000,000 
bushels  in  the  maize  crop,  of  an  approximate  value  of 
£60,000,000;  high  prices  for  potatoes,  and  other  daily 
articles  of  consumption,  and  the  probability  of  dear 
bread  are  factors  which  are  likely  to  cause  the  ces- 
sation of  the  financial  booming  that  has  been  freely  in- 
dulged in.  .  Strikes  are  daily  becoming  more  frequent; 
money  is  being  called  in,  and,  generally,  the  period  of 
financial  intoxication  which  has  lasted  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  enriched  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  appears  to  be  drawing  to  a  close.  Three  parts 
of  the  trusts  and  companies  floated  or  launched  of  late 
year.s  in  the  States  are  heavily  overcapitalised,  and 
when  the  huge  paper  capital  comes  to  be  liquidated, 
the  result  will  be  something  more  awful  than  most 
people  can  imagine.  During  years  of  plenty  and  great 
pro'^perlly  the  people  of  the  States  have  not  conserved, 
their  resources  to  meet  lean  years,  any  more  than 
Australia  did  in  the  eighties.  Wasteful  extravagance, 
mad  speculation,  and  attempts  at  economic  impossibili- 
ties have  left  the  community  little,  if  at  all,  better  off 
than  five  years  back,  when  depression  reigned.  The 
change  seems  again  to  be  at  hand,  and  probably,  be- 
fore another  year  has  passed,  depression  in  the  States 
will  be  just  as  great  as  the  pi-osperity  was  in  1900. 

British  Finances. 

Great  Britain  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  financial 
Avorld.  It  is  true  there  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  also, 
there;  but  much  less  than  on  the  Continent.  The 
protraction  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  the  steadily 
mounting  up  debt,  and  the  large  falling  orf  in  the 
earnings  of  the  people,  principally  from  industrial 
investments,  have  all  tended  to  depress  trade  in  some 
degree,  and  affect  finance.  Generally,  however.  Great 
Britain  stands  far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  leading  na- 
tions   of   the   world   as   regards    financial    conditions. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing,  Avhich,  as  far 
as  possible,  correctly  reflects  the  world's  financial 
position  in  a  few  words,  that  we  must  now  exercise  the- 
greatest  caution  in  our  financial  dealings,  and  not  al- 
low ourselves  \to  drift  along  blindly  until  suddenly 
cauglit  in  a  whirlpool  of  disaster.  A  word  of  warning 
in  time  is  worth  all  the  lachrymose  regrets  wlien  the 
evil  has  come,  and  can  no  longer  be  remedied:  and  the 
only  Avise'and  manly  policy  for  our  legislators  is  to 
look  perils  in  the  face,  and  calmly  consider  if  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  escape  the  manifold  dangers  which 
are  now  threatening.  The  present  is  not  the  time  for 
experimental  legislation,  which  is  likely  to  have  a  dis- 
turbing effect  on  our  industrial  enterprise,  or  affect 
existing  industries.  It  is  not  a  time  for  heaping  up 
burdens  on  the  producers,  or  throwing  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  way  of  increased  trade.  But  it  is  a  time  for  a 
lightening  of  taxation,  cessation  of  borrowing,  reduc- 
tion in  expenditure,  conservation  of  resources,  and  fos- 
terine'  in  every  possible  manner  our  producers  and 
traders.  ii,  instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  add  their 
names  to  the  scroll  of  fame,  or  the  reverse,  by  "  ad- 
vanced" legislation,  or  seeking  after  the  vain  glories  that 
are  plentiful  in  the  political  world,  our  politicians  face 
the  position  boldly,  and  confine  their  efforts  more  to 
the  protection  of  Hfe  and  property,  and  meting  out 
even-handed  justice,  we  Avill  do  well.  But  a  little 
more  risky  legislation  and  loose  government  will  land 
us  in  a  mire  of  trouble,  from  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to   emerge  without   great   suffering. 

Australian  Borrowing. 

Is  a  cautious  policy  being  followed  by  the- 
State  Treasurers?  The  New  South  Wales  Gov- 
ernment is  particularly  free  with  borrowed 
money,  and  in  many  cases  works  which  should' 
be  carried  on  with'  revenue  receipts  are  being, 
charged  to  the  loan  account.  Last  financial 
year  the  loan  account  closed  with  a  deficit  of  over 
£1.000.000:  while,  so  far,  during  the  two  and  a  half 
months  of  the  financial  year  which  have  so  far  passed,. 
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there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  spending  of  bor- 
rowed monev.  In  fact,  there  is  a  tendency  vo  in- 
crease. The  recent  loan  of  £4,000,000  in  London,  on 
accoimt  of  New  South  Wales,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  necessary  payments  in  connection  with  the 
Darling  Harbour  and  Rocks  resumptions.  The  loan 
was  fairly  successful,  but  the  price  was  low.  This 
£4  000  006  loan  brings  up  the  direct  pubhc  indebtedness 
of  the  mother  State  to  £71,000,000.  The  direct  effect 
of  this  issue  is  that  while  the  Government  secures  con- 
trol of  the  Avharves,  it  actually  has  pawned  that  asset 
to  British  creditors.  We  note  that  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  loan  should  have  been  directly 
secured  on  the  wharves.  What  is  certainly  desirable 
is  that  the  wharves  account  shall  be  kept  separate, 
and  any  excess  of  revenue  and  expenditure  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  debt,  and  not  passed  on  to  the 
general  revenue. 

Western  Australia  has  come  out  with  a  loan  for 
£1,. 500,000,  at  the  fixed  price  of  £91  in  London.  The 
loan  hai  been  underwritten  by  the  London  and  West- 
minster JJank  at  £1  per  cent.,  and  after  paying  all  other 
charges  the  net  return  from  the  issue  will  be  about 
88  per  cent.,  i.e.,  the  discount  oh  the  issue  will  be 
£180,000!  The  terms  of  the  issue  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  allowing  for  redemp- 
tion, the  VVest  Australian  Government  has  bound  itself 
to  pay  over  £3  lis.  per  cent. 

Queensland  is  aAvaiting  a  suitable  opportunity  to  bor- 
row in  the  Jjondon  market,  and  a  loan  for  a  million 
and  a  half,  or  thereabouts,  is  expected  before  the  close 
of  the  year. 

The  Tasmanian  Government  is  borrowing  £200,000 
on  .3*  per  cent,  inscribed  stock.  The  ><ew  South 
Wales"  Government  is  selling  funded  3^  per  cent,  stock 
at  the  rate  of  £100,000  per  month,  or  thereabouts. 
South  Australia  is  selling  3  per  cent,  stock,  with -accrued 
interest  from  July  1,  at  £94  10s.  The  Victorian 
Government  will  issue  a  local  loan  for  £500,000,  about 
the  end  of  the  year,  to  carry  on  works  in  hand. 

TJie  foregoing  shows  that  the  Austi-alian  States  are 
borrowing  with  great  freedom.  Our  politicians  ai)pear 
to  have  no  idea  of  the  burden  that  is  being  gradually 
increased  for  the  population.  No  less  an  authority 
than  Mr.  E.  L.  Nash  estimated  lately  that  the  annual 
interest  payments  of  the  Australasian  States  on  Gov- 
ernment and  corporation  loans,  and  capital  borrowed 
and  invested  here,  were  equal  to  an  income  tax  of 
Is.  8id.  in  the  £  on  all  incomes!  The  burden,  it  is 
true,  is  indirect.  The  annual  interest  payment  is 
collected  indirectly,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
while  feeling  its  incidence,  do  not  recognise  the  v.'here- 
abouts  of  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  free  borrowing  of  the 
last  twelve  months  by  Australia,  the  tendency  to  in- 
crease loan  expenditure  now  shown,  the  absence,  in  some 
cases,  of  due  economy,  and  the  tendency  to  socialistic  le- 
gislation, ire  all  factors  which  must  render  the  position 
of  these  States  more  unsatisfactory.  To  boriow  for 
development  purposes  is  one  thing;  to  borrow  to  keep 
going  is  another.  There  are  many  men  with  high  finan- 
cial qualities  in  Australia,  but  the  calibre  of  the  State 
Parliaments  has  fallen  so  rapidly  that  they  are  gener- 
ally antagonistic  to  devoting  their  time  to  politics. 
Commercial  and  financial  interests  should  be  more 
largely  represented  in  Parliament  than  is  the  case  at 
present.  Restrictions  on  trade,  in  a  few  years,  will 
be  so  great  that  organised  eiiorts  will,  of  necessity, 
have  to  be  made  for  protecting  our  commercial  in- 
terests. It  is  desirable  that  such  efforts  should  be 
m.ade  before  the  necessity  becomes  too  pressing,  and 
the  laws  to  be  vmdone  too  numerous. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Australia. 

The  balance-sheet  and  report  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
Australia,  to  hand,  is  a  satisfactory  document.  The 
specie  in  hand,  cash  balances,  bullion  in  hand  and  in 
transitu,  money  at  short  notice  and  at  call  in  London, 
bills,  loans,  etc..  at  London  office  and  investments,  all 
representing  liquid  assets^   totalled    £7,308,000,   against 
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liabilities  consisting  of  £17,662,000.  After  deducting 
the  investments  specially  allotted  to  the  reserve  fund, 
covering  £825,000,  the  immediately  liquid  assets  amount 
to  7s.  4d.  iu  the  £,  against  all  liabilities.  The  actual 
average  reserve  held  in  coin  in  Australia  against  co- 
lonial liabilities  was  5s.  Id.  in  the  £,  the  highest  pro- 
portion in  any  one  month  being  5s.  9d.,  and  the  lowest 
4s.  5J.  A  comparison  of  the  business  of  the  bank  is 
apoended : 

•       Feb.,  1899.  Feb.,  1900.  Feb.,  1901. 
£  £  £ 

Capital  paid  up 1,.500.000. .  1.500,000. .  1,500,000 

Reserve   fund 750.000 . .      750,000 . .      850,000 

Contingent  account 2.o0.000. .      250,000. .      150.0no 

Notes 451.519..      489.083..      483,731 

Deposits 14.837.784.  .15,793.602.  .15.249,039 

Bi'k  payable,  etc 2,644,164..  2,307,642..   1,929,241 

Soecie.  bullion,  monev  at 

call,  etc '. . . .  3,475,270. .  3.923,499. .  3,200,478 

Investments 1,186,777..  1,145  746..   1.466,069 

Bills,   advances,   etc 15,110,2.59.  .15.412,707.  .14.874.519 

Colonial  premises 603,426..      601.603..      601,011 

London  leasehold 129.584..      129,134..      128,670 

Gir.ss  profits 152.646..      20.3,4.59..      203,130 

Net  profit 42,071..        92,002..        86,6^8 

Dividend 6p.c...        7p.c...         8  p.c. 

The  bank'^.  Reserve  Fund  is  entirely  invested  in  Bri- 
tish Government  securities.  The  L^nion  is  the  only 
financial  institution  in  Australia  which  can  boast  of 
a  reserve  of  this  character.  Generally  a  portion  is 
invested  in  consols,  or  other  Government  securities, 
and  the  balance  "  in  the  business."  Naturally,  when 
the  "business"  is  in  a  state  requiring  the  reserve,  that 
portion  invested  in  the  business  is  practically  non-exis- 
tent. The  shareholders  of  the  Union  Bank,  as  well 
as  the  clients,  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
latest  accounts. 


The  Bank  of  Australasia. 

Cables  repoi't  that,  while  tlie  profits  of  this  institu- 
tion for  the  half  year  ended  April  last  are  not  quite 
up  to  those  for  the  same  period  in  1900,  they  are 
still  very  large.  This  is  clearly  seen  from  the  following 
coiit]tarison   of  the  bank's   earnings:  — 

Dividend. 

Xet  Piotit.    i'er  cent.  Amount. 

October,  1S97 C40.279     . .       5       . .  £40.000 

April,    ISns 48,547     ..       6       ..  48,000 

October,  1898 .H,148     ..       6       ..  48,000 

April,  1899 56.312     ..       7       ..  56,000 

October,  1899 119.870     ..      8       ..  64,000 

April.  19LI0 148.418     ..       9      ..  72,000 

October,  1901 151,4J5     ..10       ..  &0,0OO 

April,    1901 145,110     ..     10       ..  80.000 

The  actual  amount  available  for  distribution  was 
£159,150,  from  which  the  diret•t()r^s  first  paid  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent,  to  shareholders,  absorbing  £80,000.  A 
.sura  of  £25.000  was  then  appropriated,  to  Avrite  down 
the  £500,000  of  consols  held  in  the  reserve  account, 
from  95  to  90,  owing  to  the  drop  in  the  market  price. 
A  fiuther  £30,000  was  added  to  the  reserve,  making  it 
£9.55.000  (on  the  V)asis  of  the  calculation  in  the  previous 
half  year,  it  is  equal  to  £980,000),  a  further  £10,000 
written  off  premises  account,  and  the  sum  of  £14,1.50 
carried  forward.  The  management  has  done  Avell  for  its 
shareholders.  In  the  last  two  years  it  has  made,  prac- 
tically,  £565,000  in  profits. 


Business  Conditions. 

Ti-ade  throughout  the  States  has  scarcely  been  as  sat- 
isfactory as  desired.  The  prospects  of  the  agricultural 
ajid  pastoral  areas  have  improved  materially  (just  at 
the  time  of  writing  bad  weather  is  again  ruling),  but 
notwithstanding  this,  country  purchasing  has  not  in- 
creased. Town  business  is  restricted  by  the  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  tarifi".  In  V^ictoria  the  high  tarift' 
now  ruling  is  sufiicient  to  reduce  duty  payments  on 
most  lines  to  a  minimum.  In  Sydney,  on  the  other 
hand,  merchants  expecting  an  increase  in  the  few  exist- 
ing duties,  and  a  general  tarift'  over  almost  all  free 
goods,  do  not  care  to  sell.  The  imports  into  Sydney 
have  been  on  a  very  free  scale.  A  daily  gives  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  imports  from  .January  1  to  the 
dates  mentioned,  thu<: 

To  Sep.  9,  To  Sep.  8,  To  Sep.  7, 

1899.  1900.  1901. 

S(.ftgoods £2.72.3.087..  £3,174,513..  £3,489.611 

Beer 166.449..  298,965..  347,804 

Boots  and  shoes 217.592..  298.065..  347,804 

Karchernware,  etc.    ..        141.987..  161.630..  185,552 

Furniture... 275.948..  288.235..  374.319 

Hardware 821.616..  1,030,857..  1.087  ,.547 

Jewellery 202,647..  236,082..  327,919 

ilachinery .W,538. .  452,445..  572^421 

Oilmen's  .stores  .     .   ..       562.021..  573.583..  672.107 

Paints  and  oils 276.580..  399'4.39. .  5.36'.228 

Spirits 364,501..  286,817..  324  433 

Stationery   and   books       407,506..  466,173..  564,116 

Sugar..   .■ 2.55.6.52..  274.400..  377,842 

Tea 247.092..  245,734..  283,113 

Timber 219.440..  242.066..  359,882 

Tobacco 162,595..  179^795..  249,686 

The  value  of  commodities  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  lower 
this  year  than  in  either  1899  or  1900,  hence  the  quan- 
tities imported,  if  obtainable,  would  show  a  much 
larger  increase  than  the  above  figures.  The  total 
value  of  the  goods  mentioned  for  1901  is  £10.100,387. 
against  £8,609,699  for  the  same  period  in  1900,  ami 
£7.345,251  in  1899  The  re-export  business  has  materi- 
ally decreased;  and  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  lines  set  out  above,  imported  in.  excess 
of  the  quantify  for  1900.  is  over  40  per  cent.  In  all 
cases    these    increased    imports    are    not    turning    out 
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satisfactorily  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  tariff  will 
not  be  brought  down  before  October  1  at  the  earliest, 
and  the  interest  payments  on  speculative  holdings 
will,  by  that  date,  have  taken  much  of  the  gilt  oti  the 
prospective  gingerbread.  Generally,  trade  throughout 
the  States  cannot  be  looked  on  as  likely  to  improve 
materially  until  the  tariff  is  not  only  imposed,  bnt 
finally  agreed  to.  Caution  is  certainly  necessary  in  ail 
dealings. 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

The  Wairarapa  Farmers  Co-opei'ative  Company's 
building,  five  stories  in  height,  at  Lambton  Quay,  Wel- 
lington, New  Zealand,  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire 
last  month.  The  insurances  amount  to  £14.300.  Seve- 
ral of  the  Government  Departments  had  temporary 
offices  in  the  building,  and  the  Census  Department 
had  a  quantity  of  valuable  data  reduced  to  pulp  by 
thn  v;ater.  The  compilation  of  the  recent  census  re- 
turns will  be  greatly  retarded  by  the  loss,  and  the 
damage  will  be  detrimental  to  the_  accuracy  and  value  of 
the  work.  The  official  assignee's  office  also  suffered. 
None  of  the  Government  Departments  were  covered  by 
insurance. 

^  ^  ii;  ^  :if 

The  rare  occurrence  in  these  days  of  the^  wilful  scut- 
tling of  a  ship  is  reported  from  Perth,  W.A.  It  ap- 
pears the  Norwegian  barque  Gudrun  left  Albany  on 
August  1,  loaded  with  jarrah,  bound  for  Falmouth. 
On  the  3rd  it  was  found  she  was  leaking  heavily, 
and  the  cre\\'  refused  duty.  Next  day  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  ship  had  been  scuttled,  a  hole  having 
been  bored  in  the  port  bows  below  the  waterline.  The 
hole  was  plugg^'d,  but  the  crew  still  refused  duty,  and 
demanded  that  the  captain  should  put  back  to  Fre- 
mantle.  This  was  eventuallv  done,  the  vessel  arriving 
in  port  on   the  10th. — "  The  Journal  of  Commerce." 


A  correspondent  of  the  "  Times  "  (London)  recently 
asked  the  following  question:  "  Can  the  leading  fire 
insurance  companies  be  induced  to  add  to  the  business 
convenience  of  the  general  public  by  inserting  a  clause 
in  all  pol'cies  that  where  the  assured  contracts  during 
the  cuirency  of  the  policy  to  sell  the  nroperty  insured 
the  company  will  hold  both  vendor  and  purchaser  cov- 
ered during  the  currencv  of  the  policv  until  comple- 
tion of  the  sale?" 

YoT  the  information  of  the  public,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  although  not  generall.\-  known,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact  that,  in  the  sale  of  property,  the  moment  the 
contract  for  sale  is  signed  the  risk  of  loss  by  fire 
falls  on  the  purchaser,  and  the  company  is  only  liable 
to  pay  the  vendor  whose  name  appears  in  the  policy, 
in  the  event,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  purchaser's 
defaiilt.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  companies  would 
acquiesce  in  the  correspondent's  suggestion,  as,  by 
so  doing,  a  new  risk  would  be  introduced,  i.e..  the 
moral  hazard  of  the  purchaser,  of  which  they  would  be 
in  entire  ignorance.  This  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
policy  clause  aimed  at  to  be  altered.  The  condition 
provides  that  the  policy  must  be  lodged  for  endorse- 
ment, with  the  transfer  ito  the  purchaser  stated  thereon. 
The  company  then  holds  the  right  to  allow  same,  or 
refuse,  as  it  thinks  fit. 


FolloA^-ing  upon  the  recent  purchase,  by  the  Citizens' 
Life  Assuiance  Company,  of  the  block  adjoining  their 
Melbourne  office,  that  company  has  now  under  way  a 
fine  new  building  in  Adelaide,  and  intends  '  to 
shortly  call  for  tenders  for  new  premises  in  Wel- 
lington, N.Z..  and  Newcastle.  N.S.W. 


Some  interesting  figures  are  published  by  the   "  In- 
surance Herald  "  of  Louisville.      It  states  that  the  to- 


tal amount  of  life  insurance  in  force  in  the  United 
States,  on  Jaiiuarv  1  last,  was,  in  round  figures,  a 
little  over  14,200,000,000  dols.  The  population,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  last  census,  was  about  76,000,000:  therefore, 
the  insurance  amounts  to  no  less  than  186.63  dols.  per 
head  of  the  entire  population.  These  figures  are  inclu- 
sive of  industrial  insurance  and  fraternal  orders. 


-From  latest  London  advices,  it  appears  that  brokers 
at  Lloyd's  are  already  being  bombarded  ■\\dth  applica- 
tions for  insurance  against  loss  over  the  Coronation  fes- 
tivities. The  risks  against  which  protection  is  sought 
are  the  death  of  the  King,  bad  weather,  illness  or  death 
of  any  important  member  of  the  Royal  Family — in 
fact,  almost  anything  calculated  to  militate  against  the 
success  of  the  many  business  ventures  that  the  cere- 
mony will  occasion.  As  high  a  premium  as  nine  guineas 
is  said  to  have  been  paid  per  £100  insured  on  His 
Majestv's  life  till  the  close  of  the  Coronation. 


During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  automatic  installations  for  subduing  the  early 
pj'Ogress  of  a  fire,  and  also  apparatuses  termed  ther- 
mostats, which  work  on  the  principle  that  when  the 
heat  attains  a  certain  degree  an  alarm  is  given.  There 
naturally  arises  the  doubt  of  the  installation  not  being 
in  thorough  working  order  just  when  wanted.  Up 
till  lately  very  little  has  been  devised,  as  a  means  of 
checking  this,  but  recently  Mv.  Musgi'ave  Heapliy, 
electrician  to  the  Phoenix  Fire  Office,  London,  has 
brought  out  a  new  testing  thermostat,  which  seems 
to  go  far  to  serve  as  a  guarantee  that  all  such  appli- 
ances can  bo  depended  on  in  future.  The  old  method 
was  to  apply  a  lighted  matcli  to  the  bulb  of  the 
thennometer,  but  as  these  Avere  often  placed  in  inac- 
cessible places,  it  was  often  neglected.  Mr.  Heaphy's 
apparatus  consists  of  an  extra  Avirc  run  from  the  in- 
dicator board  to  each  thermostat  in  the  building,  of 
which  there  may  be  a  large  number.  This  wire  ends 
in  a  coil  of  high  resistance  material,  placed  near  the 
bulb  of  the  thermostat.  At  the  indicator  board  a  mul- 
tiple-way switch  enables  a  six-volt  battery  to  send  a 
current  to  the  resistance  coil  of  any  thermostat.  The 
resistance  of  tlic  circuit  is  such  that  the  resistance  -wire 
is  heated  only  slightly  above  the  temperature  at  which 
an  alarm  is  given.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
Avhere  Mr.  Heaphy's  invention  is  adopted,  the  person 
responsible  for  the  inspection  of  the  fire  alarms  has  only 
each  day  to  move  the  multiple-way  switch  from  one 
contact  on  to  the  next  to  prove  that  the  various  ther- 
mostats one  by  one  are  in  order.  The  great  advantage 
of  the  apparatus  is  that  it  not  only  proves  that  the 
mercury  contacts  within  the  thermostats  are  working 
sat'sfactorily,  but  that  the  wires  from  the  theniiostat 
to  the  indicator  board  and  alarm  bell  are  also  in  good 
condition.  The  invention  prevents  false  trust  being 
placed  on  electrical  fire  apparatus  Avhich  might  be  out 
of  order  when  required  to  give  an  alarm.  The  in- 
voatioD,  ill  short,  is  a  testing  thermostat,  and  serves 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  efficiency  of  the  alarm  apparatus, 
and  so  of  the  condition  of  the  installations  AAath  which 
it  is  connected.  The  element  of  uncertainty  to  both 
insured  and  insurer  is  thus  removed — an  important  con- 
sideration. 

There  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Hand-in-Hand  Life 
Office,  a  remarkably  good  deferred  annuity  schem.e,  »With 
entirely  new  benefits.  The  nev.^  feature  is  that  the 
purchase  money  may  be  paid  in  any  sums,  and  at  any 
dates  Ayhich  are  found  convenient,  and  the  ti'ansaction 
is  so  -arranged  that  it  serves  as  a  good  investment, 
even  if  the  annuity  should  not  be  taken  after  all.  An 
example  Avill  best  show  hoAV  the  system  works  out:  A 
man  of  30  has,  say,  £100  in  the  Savings  Bank,  and 
wishes  to  use  thi?  and  future  economies  so  as  to  secure 
an  annuity  of  £40,  beginning  at  age  of  65;  but  he  doe.^ 
not  AA^ant  to  let  his  money  go  entirely  out  of  his  con- 
trol. No  medical  examination  is  required,  and  he 
pays  in  at  once  Avhat  he  can  spare,  supplementing  it 
from  time  to  time.      Thus: — 
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OF   THE 

Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide 


r 


SILVER     &    ESPIE 

(Members  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide). 

SHAREBROKERS,  13  to  IS  PIRIE  CHAMBERS, 

ADELA  DE, 

and  7  and  S  ELBUKN'  CHA>BERS,  EALGOORLIE. 


S.  C.  Warp,  Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide 
Edward  Ward. 

S.  C.   WARD   &  CO., 

STOCK    AND   SHAREBROKERS, 
12   PIBIE    STREET,    ADEI-AIDR. 

Commission  Bu'ines^  '^"Ir. 


DAVIES     &     HAMER, 

SHAREBROKERS 

(Membi.!  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide^ 

4Ce<0   wti.T-Iam   fSTREET,   ALELAIDit 


WILLIAM     BRINDAL 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide^ 

STO<^K    AND    SHAREBROEEB 

29   29a  royal  EXCHANGE,  :TeIephOE6  626= 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


FOREIGN  STAMPS. 

Our  Superior  A  A  Series  of  Packet?,  All  Post  Free: 


1,000  (all  different)  27  9 

500  "  9  9 

400  '-  5  9 

300  "  3  9 


250  (all  different)  2  6 

200  1  9 

120  "              1  O 

60  "             O  6 


CAUTION.— We  warn  buyers  against  purchasnig  "Assor- 
ted" Packets  of  a  large  number  for  a  small  price:  we  ha  e  tested 
them  and  they  contain,  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  30  each  of  5  Kr. 
Austria,  40  5c  and  15c  French,  etc. ;  in  Our  ^  acket  every  stamp 
is  different  from  every  other  one  in  packet;  120 
Tarie'ifs,  ALL  different  for  Is.,  etc. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— A  "Commonwealth"  Blank  Album, 
4,400  stamp  spaces,  and  packet  200  all  diflterent  stamps,  2s.  6d. 

CHEAP  SETS,  Special.— 8  Peru  surcharged  Head  General 
Bermudez  or  with  Chilian  Arms  (rare),  Is.  set ;  10  different  Servia, 
€d  ;  5  Head  .Austria,  IsCO,  2d  ;  4  Celebration  Guatemala  (scarce). 
Is  3d  ;  10  Cuba,  6d  ;  set  3  Venezuela,  de  ..  irandos  (Map,  rare), 
9d.    Post  Free. 

Australian  Packets.— 40  difft.  Australian,  Is ;  30  for  6d  ; 
€0,  2s  6d  :  .     ,  5s. 

VERY  SPECIAL.  50  Africa,  Is.  9d.;  100  Africa,  6s. 
6d.;  50  Asia,  1s.  9ci.;  100  Asia,  6s.  6d. ;  100  North 
America,  5s.  6d.;   100  South  America,  5s.  6d. 

SOME  OF  OUR  AGENTS —Lai. SCESTOX,  Birchall  and  Son; 

HoBiRT,  Miss  Kelly  ;  Adelaide,  Cawthorne  and  Co  ,  Gawler.-place  ; 

Wellisgios,   NZ,  S.  &  W.  ilackay ;   Gerloxg,   Vic,  J.  Purdie; 

E^llarat,  J.  O'Connell,  Slurt-street ;  Hamilton,  J   A.  Keenan. 

Packets,  etc.,  on  Sale  at  M.  E.  BURRAGE'S,  Queen's  Walk, 

SWANSTON  STREET,   MELBOURNE. 

\r,'l  if  by  post,  ONLY  from 

HOSBER    FOREIGN    STAMP   CO., 

27   Armadale  St.,  Armadale,  Victoria. 


1901 
1002 
1904 

mio 


£90  secures  £2o  17  6 

£10  secures  £2  35  10 

£30  secures  £7  17  6 

£16  secures  £3  9  2 


£40  0  0 


On  reaching  65  the  insured  begins  to  enjoj'  his  £40 
yearly,  until  his  dying  day;  or,  if  his  liealth  or  circum- 
stances should  have  made  this  undesirable,  he  can 
%vi{.hdraw  all  his  money,  M'ith  compound  interest  at  3 
pet  cent,  for  the  whole  time.  If,  before  65,  he  should 
wsh  to  change  the  contract  for  a  life  assurance  policy 
of  any  kind,  once  more  he  gets  credit  for  all  his  pay- 
ments, \\ath  3  per  cent,  compound  interest.  Should 
death  occur  before  65,  or  should  the  man  merely  change 
hiP  mind,  and  wish  to  withdraw  his  cash,  it  is  at  once 
forthcoming,  with  2  per  cent,  compound  interest  (sub- 
ject only  to  a  trifling  deduction  of  20s.  for  every  £10 
of  intimated  annuity).  A  woman  gets  the  same  privi- 
lefres,  with  the  additional  one  that  on  her  marriage 
day  all  her  money,  with  3  per  cent,  compound  interest, 
is  nt  her  service,  either  in  cash  or  in  payment  for  a 
policy  on   the  life  of   her  husband   or   herself. 


The  bonus  certificates  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provi- 
dent Society  for  the  past  year,  to  the  number  of 
158,000,  have  been  distributed  throughout  all  the 
States  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand.  The 
total  amount  of  cash  profit  divided  is  £53" ,895,  being 
the  largest  sum  yet  distributed  by  the  society  in  any 
one  vear,  and  which,  in  reversionary  bonuses,  amounts 
to  the  astonishing  total  of  £1.000,000  sterling.  The 
total  reversionarv  additions  in  force  now  exceed 
£10.000,000   sterling. 


"  Cornhill "  attains  its  five  hundredth  number 
this  August,  and  is  duly  hymned  by  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  who  surveys  forty  years  of  achievement, 
and  hopes  for  another  forty  years  of  progress. 
The  article  of  chief  importance — Mrs.  Little's  Pe- 
kin  Revisited — has  been  noticed  elsewhere.  An 
unsigned  paper  on  the  French  Press  reports  a 
revolution  in  process  due  to  the  growing  desire  to 
get  at  the  fact  rather  than  to  produce  brilliant 
"  copy."  The  writer  says,  "  the  French  Press  is 
becoming  more  and  more  worthy  of  the  mission  of 
any  press,  namely,  the  accurate  information  of  it? 
readers."  Mr.  Francis  Connell  chats  charmingly 
on  Alpine  climbing,  under  the  suggestive  title. 
"The  Cup  and  the  Lip."  Dr.  Fitchett  tells  the 
story  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  Relief  of  Lucknov/ 
with  customary  vividness.  Lady  Agnew  discusses 
the  family  budget  on  £10,000  a  year,  which  only  a 
select  circle  will  be  able  to  check  from  experi- 
ence. 1 

TO  THE  DEAF.— A  rioh  lady,  cured  of  her  Deaf 
neas  and  Noises  in  fhe  Head  by  Dr.  Nicholson's 
Artificial  Ear  Drums,  gave  £5,000  to  his  Institute, 
so  that  deaf  people  unable  to  procure  the  Bar 
Drums  may  have  tbem  free.  Address  No.  500 
N,  The  Nicholson  Institute,  Longcott,  Gunnen* 
burv.  London,  W. 
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A  good  Business  Man 
cannot  afford  to  carry  an 
inaccurate  watcli — Time 
is  money. 
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Watch  Pkctorr 


mONTACE  1*00  FEET 


VtUh  Cu«  PkirtorT 


"Accu  rate-to-the -Second " 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN 

WATCHES 

are  made  in  the  only  factory  in 
the  world  where  a  complete  watch 
(both  case  and  movement)  is  made, 
and  are  fully  guaranteed.  **Lever 
Set"  and  cannot  *'set"  in  pocket. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK:  —  "OUIDE  TO   WATCH  BUYERS" 

Every  watch  is  so  marked  that  anyone  can  tell  its  quality.  No  dealer 
can  deceive  you  when  you  purchase  a  Dueber-Hampden  Watch.  Look  for 
the  name  Dueber  in  the  case.  Look  for  these  trade  marks  engraved  on  the 
fnovements. 

••The  400"  ...  .  -         for  ladies 

••John  Hancock."  ai  Jewels,  •  •       for  gentlemen 

••Special  Railway."  ai  and  23  fewels,  for  railway  men,  etc. 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN  WATCh  WORKS,  Canton.  Ohio.   USA. 
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Dandruff  Did  It! 


DandrufT  is  Disease 

There's  no  doubt  about  that.  It's  a  regular  disease.  And  it's  a 
disease  that  never  gets  well  of  itself.  Indeed, 
it  keeps  increasing  all  the  time.  The  scalp 
becomes  drv  and  harsh.  Soon  the  roots  of  the 
hair  are  affected,  and  gradually  your  hair  begins 
to  fall  out.  Unless  you  cure  this  disease  there's 
every  prospect  of  your  becoming  entirely  bald. 

Cure  it  at  once 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  cures  this 
disease  very  promptly.  You  save 
your  hair  and  you  are  saved  the 
annoyance  of  untidy  clothing. 
Dandruff  always  tells  of 
personal  neglect. 

Brings  Back 
Color 

If  you  don!t  like  the 
idea  of  having  gray  hair 
so  early,  just  remember 
that  Acer's  Hair  Vigor 
never  fails  to  restore  the 
old  color.  There's  no 
need  of  looking  old  before 
your  timo. 


Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Cures  the  Disease 
That  Causes  Dandruff 

The  scalp  is  made  clean  and  healthy.      The  roots  of  the  hair  are  fed  and  strengthened, 
new  growth  begins.  ^1,  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


Falling  ceases  and 
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